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PREFACE, 


THE  stories  themselves  which  Old  Lapstone  is  represented  as 
relating  to  the  boys  in  this  volume  are  imaginary.  Lapstone 
made  them  up  to  amuse  the  beys,  .and;  to  reward  them  for  work- 
ing for  him  in  his  garden."  But  all  the  accounts  which  they  con- 
tain in  respect  to  life ^,  sea,. and  the  usages  and  practices  of  sea- 
faring men,  and  all  the  descriptions  relating  to  ships,  and  pilots, 

f  .          ..... 

and  light-houses,  and  soundings,  aid  calms,  and  storms,  and  other 
such  topics,  are  strictly  true ;  and  they  will  convey  to  the  readers 
a  great  amount  of  useful  information,  if  they  read  the  book  atten- 
tively, and  with  a  desire  to  understand  and  remember  what  they 
learn  by  the  perusal  of  it. 
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LAPSTONE, 


CHAPTER  I. 

WHO   LAPSTONE   WAS. 


Lapstone. 


Who  named  him  so. 


|~N  a  small  but  very  pleasant  village  near  the  sea-shore,  on  the 
•*•  coast  of  New  Jersey,  there  lived  a  shoemaker,  who  was  generally 
called  in  the  neighborhood  by  the  name  of  Lapstone.  I  don't 
think  that  his  name  was  really  that,  though  it  may  have  been  some- 
thing like  it.  At  any  rate,  the  boys  gave  him  that  name,  and,  as 
he  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  seemed  to  like  that  name  as 
well  as  any  other,  he  came  to  be  so  called :  and  at  last,  when  he 
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Lapstone's  sign.  His  business.  When  Lapstone  went  to  sea. 

put  a  sign  over  his  door,  he  directed  the  painter  to  paint  on  it  the 
word  LAPSTONE,  SHOEMAKER. 

Lapstone  was,  however,  a  shoe  mender  rather  than  a  shoe  maker, 
for  his  business  consisted  much  more  in  repairing  old  shoes  than 
in  fabricating  new  ones.  I  suppose  that  he  could  have  made  good 
new  shoes,  if  he  had  chosen  to  work  in  that  way ;  but  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  a  great  deal  of  work,  and  so  he  confined  himself  to 
mending  old  ones. 

The  reason  why  Uncle  Lapstone,  as  the  boys  called  him,  adopt- 
ed this  plan,  will  appear  from  his  circumstances  and  history.  He 
was  an  old  sailor.  He  did  not,  however,  begin  to  go  to  sea  until 
he  was  about  nineteen  years  old.  The  boys  had  a  rumor  among 
them  that  he  ran  away  at  that  time,  and  that  there  was  something 
rather  -remarkable  in  the  circumstances  of  his  flight ;  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  could  never  get  him  to  tell  them  the  story. 
Indeed,  he  would  never  actually  admit  that  he  did  run  away  at  all, 
though  the  boys  often  questioned  him  on  this  subject,  but  he  al- 
ways evaded  the  answer. 

At  any  rate,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor  when  he  was  about  nine- 
teen or  twenty,  and  continued  in  that  profession  for  a  long  period. 
At  length  he  got  disabled  by  falling  from  the  mast-head  in  a  storm 
on  board  a  whale-ship.  He  broke  his  leg  in  the  fall.  Of  course, 
in  such  a  place  as  the  forecastle  of  a  whaling  ship,  he  could  not 
have  proper  attention.  The  broken  leg  did  not  get  well,  and  at 
last  it  became  necessary  to  amputate  it,  that  is,  to  cut  it  off;  and 
so,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  had  to  go  with  a  wooden  leg. 

Lapstone  made  his  wooden  leg  himself  on  his  way  home  from 
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Why  Lapstone  -went  to  sea  no  longer.  Cooking  on  board  ship. 

the  whaling  voyage.  It  was  not  a  very  handsome  limb,  but  it  was 
quite  neatly  made,  and  it  answered  his  purpose  very  well.  He 
could  walk  about  with  it  for  a  little  while  at  a  time  quite  comfort- 
ably, but,  of  course,  his  going  to  sea  as  a  sailor  was  forever  after- 
ward entirely  out  of  the  question.  What  can  a  man  with  only  one 
leg  do  in  running  round  the  capstan,  or  laying  out  on  the  yard-arm 
to  reef  the  main-topsail  in  a  gale  of  wind  ? 

When  the  wound  made  by  the  amputation  finally  healed,  and 
the  wooden  leg  was  ready,  the  captain  of  the  ship  sent  Lapstone 
to  the  galley  for  the  rest  of  the  voyage,  and  made  him  the  cook. 
The  galley  is  a  small  house  built  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  which 
serves  as  a  kitchen.  It  is  very  small  on  board  a  whaling  ship, 
being  not  much  bigger  than  a  closet.  The  cooking  done  in  such 
a  place  is,  of  course,  very  simple.  It  consists  in  little  more  than 
boiling  great  pieces  of  salt  beef;  so  the  chief  article  of  cooking  ap- 
paratus in  a  galley  is  a  big  boiler. 

When  Lapstone  returned  home,  he  found  himself  somewhat 
alone  in  the  world.  He,  however,  was  not  without  a  home.  It 
so  happened  that  his  uncle,  who  was  the  only  relative  he  had  in 
the  world,  the  last  time  that  he  went  to  sea  died  during  the  voy- 
age, leaving  Lapstone  heir  to  his  estate.  This  estate  consisted  of 
a  very  small  but  very  pretty  house,  just  at  the  outskirts  of  the  vil- 
lage in  which  Lapstone  was  born,  with  a  garden  behind  it,  and  a 
little  square  green  field  beyond.  The  field  extended  down  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent  was  a  small  brook, 
flowing,  in  a  meandering  way,  through  a  low  piece  of  swampy 
land,  overgrown  with  flags  and  bulrushes. 
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Lapstone's  estate.  The  house  and  the  garden. 


The  garden  was  a  very  pretty  one,  and  it  was  separated  from 
the  street  by  a  fence  so  high  that  nobody  could  look  over  in  walk- 
ing along ;  so  it  was  very  secluded,  although  quite  near  the  high- 
way. The  garden  was  small,  but  it  was  very  prettily  laid  out. 
There  was  a  row  of  currant-bushes  along  the  fence,  and  several 
apple-trees  and  pear-trees  in  the  different  quarters.  There  was 
also  a  grape-vine  at  the  back  side  of  the  garden,  trained  over  a 
seat  there.  The  trellis  which  sustained  this  vine  was  made  in  a 
very  plain  manner,  but  the  foliage  of  the  vine  concealed  all  the  de- 
formities of  it,  so  that  the  seat,  with  the  trellis  over  it,  formed  a 
very  pretty  bower. 

Lapstone  went  to  see  his  estate  the  very  first  morning  after  he 
got  home.  He  walked  all  about  it  on  his  wooden  leg,  examining 
it  carefully  in  every  part.  First  he  went  into  the  house.  There 
was  a  front  room,  and  a  back  room,  and  a  kitchen  besides.  There 
was  plenty  of  neat  and  pretty  furniture  in  every  room. 

"A  very  snug  berth!"  said  Lapstone  to  himself,  with  a  smile 
of  great  satisfaction  on  his  face;  "a  very  snug  berth  indeed!" 

He  then  went  out  into  the  yard,  and  from  the  yard  he  passed 
through  a  small  white  gate,  that  opened  and  shut  very  easily,  into 
the  garden.  He  walked  along  by  the  row  of  currant-bushes,  and 
looked  at  the  full  clusters  of  currants  that  hung  upon  them,  just 
beginning  to  turn  red.  Then  he  looked  at  the  apple-trees  and  the 
pear-trees,  and  at  the  beds  of  vegetables,  and  at  the  borders  of 
flowers.  The  sun  was  shining  pleasantly  that  morning,  and  the 
air  was  calm,  and  when  he  compared  the  aspect  which  nature  pre- 
sented to  him  then  and  there  with  what  he  had  so  often  encoun- 
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What  Lapstone  thought  about  his  lost  leg.  The  cow's  path  to  the  brook. 

tered  in  dark  and  tempestuous  nights  off  Cape  Horn,  or  in  other 
stormy  regions  on  the  high  seas,  he  felt  greatly  pleased. 

"  I'd  rather  not  have  a  leg  to  stand  on,"  said  he,  "  and  be  here, 
than  be  there  again  with  as  many  legs  as  a  centipede." 

After  examining  the  garden,  Lapstone  came  back  into  the  yard, 
and,  turning  toward  the  left,  he  went  through  another  gate  which 
led  to  the  field.  Near  one  corner  of  the  field  was  a  place  where  a 
ledge  cropped  out,  with  trees,  chiefly  evergreens,  growing  among 
the  rocks. 

"  There's  a  good  foundation  for  a  light-house,"  said  he. 

"  That  is,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  if  there  were 
any  need  of  a  light-house  in  these  parts." 

The  path  through  the  field  led  around  the  foot  of  this  little  rocky 
knoll,  gradually  descending  all  the  way  until  it  came  to  the  brook. 
The  path,  indeed,  was  made  by  the  cow  which  Lapstone's  uncle  had 
kept,  in  going  down  to  water.  This  cow,  when  she  was  first  turned 
into  the  field,  had  directed  her  attention  very  early  to  this  brook. 

u  Somewhere  or  other  along;  that  brook,"  thought  she,  "  will  be 

O  O  ' 

the  place  for  me  to  go  to  get  a  drink  when  I  am  thirsty." 

So  she  made  a  careful  reconnoissance  of  the  whole  course  of  the 
brook,  with  a  view  of  finding  the  spot  where  the  soil  was  least 
soft  and  treacherous,  and,  after  selecting  one  where  the  ground,  at 
the  margin  of  the  water,  on  the  bottom,  was  tolerably  hard,  she  es- 
tablished that  as  the  watering-place.  In  walking  up  and  down 
from  the  watering-place  to  the  gate  which  led  to  the  yard,  she  soon 
laid  out  a  path  which  in  time  became  well  trodden,  and  it  was  this 
path  which  Lapstone  followed  in  going  down  to  the  brook. 
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Lapstone  in  his  front  entry  reflecting.  Calculating  resources. 

After  surveying  the  brook  a  few  minutes,  Lapstone  came  back 
again  up  the  liill  and  returned  to  the  house. 

By  this  time  he  was  tired  of  walking  and  standing,  and  so  he 
brought  a  chair  from  the  front  room  into  the  little  entry  which 
communicated  with  the  front  door,  and,  after  opening  the  door  so 
as  to  let  the  sun  come  in,  he  sat  down  in  the  chair,  and  began  to 
consider  his  situation. 

Lapstone  was  not  a  man  of  much  education,  but  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  excellent  good  sense,  and  he  knew  very  well  that,  how- 
ever comfortable  things  might  be  about  him,  a  man  could  not  live 
in  a  contented  and  happy  manner  without  both  employment  and 
company ;  so  he  began  to  consider  what  he  should  do  to  supply 
these  two  indispensable  wants. 

As  to  employment,  he  reflected  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
to  work  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood ;  for  his  uncle,  besides 
this  house  and  land,  had  left  him  twenty  shares  in  a  bank  in  New 
York,  and  the  dividends  on  this  stock,  he  had  learned,  were  usu- 
ally about  eight  per  cent.,  which  would  make  one  hundred  and 
sixty  dollars  a  year.* 

"  One  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  a  year  will  make  over  twelve 

*  The  dividend  is  the  proportion  of  the  profits  made  by  a  bank  which  goes  to  each 
owner  of  shares.  The  banks  make  their  profits  by  lending  their  money  to  mer- 
chants, and  the  merchants  pay  them  interest  for  it.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  in- 
terest is  all  added  together,  and  divided  equally  among  the  owners  of  shares  in  the 
bank.  Of  course,  the  expenses  of  the  bank  are  first  deducted.  The  shares  in  a 
bank  are  usually  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  dollars.  Any  boy  may  own  a  share  in 
a  bank,  and  have  his  dividends  from  it  twice  a  year,  who  can  lay  up  money  enough 
from  his  earnings  or  savings  of  pocket-money  to  come  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Why  Lapstoae  could  not  take  a  wife.  Sailors'  marriages. 

dollars  a  month,"  said  Lapstone.  "  That  will  be  about  three  dol- 
lars a  week.  With  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  garden,  and  three  dol- 
lars a  week  in  money,  I  can  live  like  an  admiral. 

"  But  then,"  he  continued,  still  musing  on  his  situation  and 
prospects,  "  I  must  have  something  to  do,  or  else  I  shall  get  be- 
calmed." 

Lapstone  reflected,  too,  that  he  must  have  some  company  as 
well  as  some  employment.  The  first  thought,  obviously,  would 
be  for  him  to  take  a  wife ;  but  there  was  a  very  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  marrying  a  wife,  and  that  was,  he  did  not  know 
but  that  he  had  a  wife  already.  Sailors  marry  their  wives  in  al- 
most any  port  they  come  to.  Of  course,  they  do  not  know  at  all 
at  what  port  they  shall  be  able  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the 
course  of  their  seafaring,  and,  consequently,  they  do  not  know 
where  it  is  best,  on  the  whole,  to  have  their  wives ;  so  they  gen- 
erally have  them  wherever  it  happens. 

Now  it  happened  to  Lapstone  to  have  his  wife  in  the  port  of 
Havre,  in  France.  He  married  her  when  he  was  about  thirty 
years  old.  After  his  marriage,  he  remained  in  Havre  with  her 
for  several  weeks,  and  then  went  away  on  a  voyage  and  was  gone 
some  months.  On  his  return  to  Havre  he  found  his  wife,  and  he 
spent  some  time  with  her  again.  This  kind  of  life  continued  for 
some  years,  until  at  last,  after  having  been  absent  from  Havre  for 
a  year  or  two,  he  returned  there  again,  but  he  could  not  find  his 
wife,  nor  could  he,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  learn  any  thing 
about  her.  Whether  she  was  dead,  or  had  moved  away,  or  had 
given  him  up  for  lost  and  married  some  other  sailor,  and  so 
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Bigamy.  Another  reason  for  not  getting  married. 

changed  her  name,  Lapstone  never  could  learn.  And  now,  al- 
though a  great  many  years  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  no  idea  of  ever 
seeing  his  wife  again,  still  Lapstone  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  mar- 
ry any  other  woman.  His  former  wife  might  still  be  alive ;  and 
for  a  man  to  marry  any  other  woman  while  he  has  one  wife  alive 
is  treated  as  a  great  crime  by  the  law^s  of  all  civilized  communi- 
ties. It  is  called  bigamy.  Lapstone  resolved  that  he  would  not, 
even  unwittingly,  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bigamy. 

Besides,  Lapstone  considered  himself  rather  too  old  to  be  mar- 
ried. It  is  true  that  he  was  not  yet  very  old  in  years,  but  the 
toils  and  exposures  that  he  had  endured,  and  the  hard  life  that  he 
had  led,  generally,  made  him  look  prematurely  old. 

"Then,  again,"  said  he  to  himself,  in  thinking  of  this  subject, 
as  he  sat  in  his  sunny  little  entry,  looking  out  upon  the  garden, 
"I  should  risk  my  command  by  getting  married.  I  am  captain 
of  this  craft  now ;  but  if  I  get  a  woman  aboard,  there's  no  know- 
ing who  would  be  captain." 

So  the  old  sailor  concluded  to  live  single.  He  resolved,  also, 
that  he  would  live  alone,  that  is,  that  he  would  not  have  any  per- 
son in  the  house  to  do  the  work.  He  was  used  to  cooking  him- 
self, having  had  great  experience  in  the  ship's  galley.  He  was 
used  to  all  sorts  of  work  about  the  ship,  and  he  thought  that  the 
keeping  of  a  house  trig  and  comfortable  would  be  much  the  same 
thing.  He  was  not  far  out  of  the  way  in  this  reasoning.  He  had 
once  served  on  board  of  a  revenue  cutter,  where  every  thing,  from 
cutwater  to  taffrail,  was  kept  as  nice  and  bright  as  any  lady's 
parlor. 
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Lapstone's  resolution.  The  shop.  Working  for  pleasure. 

"I'll  turn  my  front  room  into  a  shop,"  said  Lapstone  to  him- 
self, "  and  that  will  bring  me  employment  and  company.  My  cus- 
tomers will  be  my  company." 

There  were  two  windows  looking  toward  the  street  in  Lap- 
stone's  front  room,  but  there  was  no  door.  The  house  stood  end 
to  the  road,  and  the  front  door  was  in  the  side  of  it,  opposite  to 
the  little  gate  leading  toward  the  garden.  The  approach  to  this 
door  was  by  a  path  along  the  side  of  the  house,  which  came  from 
a  gate  on  the  street. 

"I'll  make  my  front  room  a  shop,"  said  Lapstone  to  himself. 
"One  of  the  front  windows  will  make  a  first-rate  door." 

So  he  cut  down  one  of  the  windows,  and  put  over  it,  for  a  sign, 
LAPSTONE,  SHOEMAKER.  He  also  bought  a  bench  and  the  proper 
tools,  and  thus  prepared  to  resume  his  old  occupation. 

In  a  short  time  he  became  well  settled  in  the  mode  of  life  which 
he  thus  determined  to  adopt,  and  he  lived  so,  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity, many  years.  He  worked  at  his  shoe-making  and  shoe- 
mending' when  he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  but,  whenever  there  was 
any  thing  more  interesting  or  entertaining  either  in  his  house,  his 
garden,  or  his  field,  he  would  always  leave  his  shop  and  let  the 
work  go. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  often  failed  to  keep  his  promises 
in  regard  to  the  work  which  he  undertook  ;  but  then,  in  such  cases, 
lie  always  amused  his  customers  so  much,  when  they  came  for 
their  shoes,  by  his  queer  excuses,  and  the  amusing  stories  which 
he  told  them,  that  they  went  away  laughing,  and  promised  to  call 
again  the  next  day. 
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Lapstone  and  the  village  childivii. 


Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  that  Lapstone  had  in 
view  in  opening  his  shop  to  draw  the  people  of  the  village,  and 
especially  the  children,  to  come  often  and  see  him.  Lapstone 
liked  children  particularly,  and  was  very  fond  of  talking  to  them 
and  telling  them  stories.  lie  used  sometimes  to  employ  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  village  to  work  in  his  garden,  and  pay  them  by 
telling  them  stories  or  helping  them  rig  their  boats.  One  of  the 
stories  which  he  thus  told  them,  is  contained  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Lapstone  commences  a  story. 


Munday  and  Top. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE   PILOTS   IN   A   FOG. 

"AND  now,  boys,"  said  Lapstone,  "  what  kind  of  a  story  do  you 
want  to  hear  ?" 

"  A  very  entertaining  story,"  said  Munday. 

"A  sort  of  Robinson  Crusoe  story,"  said  Top. 

Lapstone,  when  he  asked  this  question,  was  established  in  his 
elbow-chair  in  the  little  front  entry,  and  the  boys  were  seated  on 
the  front  steps  before  him.  Munday  and  Top  were  the  names  of 
two  of  the  boys. 

"  First,"  said  Lapstone,  u  I'll  move  my  chair  out  upon  the  walk, 
so  as  to  be  before  you,  and  then  you  can  see  me  better." 

"  We  will  move  it  out,"  said  the  boys. 
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So  the  boys  took  the  chair,  when  Lapstone  rose  from  it,  and 
brought  it  down  the  steps.  There  was  a  smooth  and  level  place 
for  it  just  before  the  steps.  It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  a  warm 
summer's  day,  but  the  place  was  made  shady  and  cool  by  a  large 
;ipple-tree  which  stood  near,  and  which  shaded  it  from  the  rays 
of  the  sun. 

The  boys  had  been  at  work  for  Lapstone  in  the  garden  that  aft- 
ernoon, and  now  he  was  going  to  pay  them  for  what  they  had  done 
by  telling  them  a  story. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  said  Lapstone,  "  when  I  was  about  twen- 
ty-three years  old,  I  served  in  a  pilot-boat  off  the  port  of  Boston. 
Do  you  understand  the  pilot  system,  boys  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Munday.  "All  I  know  about  it  is  that  a  pilot 
is  a  man  what  steers." 

"  A  man  who  steers,"  said  Top,  speaking  in  a  low  tone  in  Mun- 
day's  ear. 

"A  man  who  steers,"  repeated  Munday,  accepting  the  correc- 
tion. 

Some  boys  refuse  to  accept  the  correction  when  you  put  them 
right  in  any  thing  that  they  are  saying,  but  adhere  to  the  error, 
and  perhaps  defend  it.  Munday  was  not  such  a  boy  as  these. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Lapstone,  "that  a  shipmaster  is  bound 
to  know  all  the  great  oceans  of  the  world,  and  to  be  able  to  navi- 
gate his  ship  across  any  of  them.  lie  must  know  all  the  winds 
and  currents,  and  all  the  shoals,  rocks,  and  sand-banks  laid  down 
on  the  charts,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  know  his  way  into  any 
li  arbor.' 
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Why  can't  lie  sail  right  in  ?"  asked  Munday. 
A  man  might  sail  right  in,  in  a  small  sloop  or  sail-boat,"  said 
Lapstone  ;  "  for,  with  such  a  small  craft,  wherever  you  see  no 
breakers,  there  you  can  most  generally  go.  But  with  a  large  ship 
— say  a  ship  of  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  tons — it  is  a  very 
different  thing.  There  are  only  certain  narrow  and  crooked  chan- 
nels in  most  harbors  where  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  them  to 
get  in.  The  captain  of  the  ship  does  not  know  the  way." 

"  Why  does  not  he  learn  it,  then  ?"  asked  Munday.  "  I  would 
if  I  were  a  captain." 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "we  shall  have  great  things  done 
when  the  present  race  of  youngsters  grow  up,  no  doubt.  But,  in 
the  present  age  of  the  world,  they  have  a  set  of  pilots  in  every 
port  to  take  the  ships  in.  The  pilots  board  the  ships  as  soon  as 
they  arrive  in  the  offing." 

Munday's  idea  of  the  possibility  of  the  captain  of  the  ship  him- 
self being  able  to  pilot  his  ship  into  harbor  might,  perhaps,  be 
practicable  if  there  were  only  two  or  three  harbors  which  each 
captain  had  to  enter ;  but,  in  general,  large  ships  employed  in  com- 
merce go  to  and  fro  all  over  the  world,  and  there  are  a  great  many 
different  ports  in  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  which  they  are 
liable  to  have  to  enter,  and,  of  course,  they  can  not  make  them- 
selves acquainted  with  all  of  them.  The  channels,  in  the  first 
place,  are  often  long,  winding,  and  very  intricate.  They  are  mark- 
ed out  by  buoys  and  light-houses  in  quite  a  complicated  manner. 
They  are  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  so  that  in  one 
state  of  tide  one  way  would  be  best,  and  in  another  state  another. 
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To  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  these  particulars  in  any 
one  harbor  is  a  great  study.  It  requires  that  a  man  should  serve 
a  long  apprenticeship  before  he  can  safely  undertake,  at  any  time 
and  in  all  weathers,  to  pilot  a  vessel  safely  in. 

In  addition  to  this,  almost  all  the  harbors  of  the  world  are  con- 
stantly undergoing  very  slow  but  very  important  changes.  The 
sands  shift  their  places  —  sometimes  from  the  effect  of  great  floods 
of  water  coming  down  by  the  rivers,  and  sometimes  from  the  ac- 
tion of  storms  driving  them  in  from  the  sea  ;  so  that,  if  it  were 
possible  for  a  shipmaster  to  make  himself  completely  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  all  the  harbors  that  he  has  occasion  to  fre- 
quent, as  they  are  at  any  particular  period  of  time,  in  a  very  few 
years  he  would  be  entirely  wrong,  and  in  attempting  to  go  into  one 
of  them  would  run  upon  a  sand-bank,  perhaps,  in  the  very  place 
where  formerly  he  had  sailed  along  safely  in  a  deep  channel. 

Accordingly,  the  pilot  system  is  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  ports 
of  the  civilized  world.  By  this  system  a  set  of  men  called  pilots 
are  provided  in  each  port.  Their  business  is  to  make  themselves 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  port  where  they  belong.  They 
must  know  all  the  channels  leading  in  and  out  of  it,  and  all  the 
bars,  sand-banks,  shoals,  and  rocks,  and  also  all  the  buoys,  bea- 
cons, light-houses,  and  signals  —  every  thing,  in  fact,  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  the  harbor  ;  so  that  they  can  rind  their  way  about  it 
by  night  or  by  day,  in  fair  weather  or  in  stormy,  and  take  the 
ships  that  come  in  from  sea  up  to  their  berths  without  any  uncer- 
tainty or  danger. 

In  order  to  be  ready  for  the  ships  when  they  come  in,  the  pilots 
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cruise  off  and  on,  outside  of  the  harbor,  in  small  vessels  called  pi- 
lot-boats. These  little  vessels  are  very  prettily  built,  and  are 
made  to  live  in  any  sea.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  sailors 
on  board  to  man  them  well,  and,  besides  the  sailors,  there  are  sev- 
eral pilots.  When  these  men  on  board  the  pilot-boat  see  a  ship 
coming  in  from  sea,  they  make  a  signal  to  inquire  if  she  wants  a 
pilot.  The  ship  answers  this  sign,  Yes  or  No,  by  another  signal. 
If  the  ship  wants  a  pilot,  then  the  pilot-boat  sails  down  to  meet 
her.  When  they  get  pretty  near-,  the  seamen  on  board  the  pilot- 
boat  let  down  a  small  boat  or  skiff;  for  the  pilot-boat  itself, 
though  called  a  boat,  is  really  quite  a  vessel,  and  is  much  too 
large  to  go  up  close  alongside  the  ship. 

When  the  skiff  is  let  down,  half  a  dozen  oarsmen  get  into  it  to 
row  it  to  the  ship.  The  pilot  gets  in  too,  and  then  they  cast  off. 
It  is  quite  an  exciting  spectacle  to  the  passengers  on  board  a  pack- 
et or  a  steamer,  that  has  crossed  the  ocean,  to  see,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  get  in  sight  of  land,  and  sometimes  long  before,  the  pilot- 
boat  coming  out  to  meet  them,  and  then  to  watch  the  little  skiff 
as  it  parts  from  the  pilot-boat,  and  comes  rising  and  sinking  on 
the  waves  toward  them.  The  skiff  looks  so  small,  and  the  oars 
seem  so  frail,  and  the  progress  which  she  makes  through  the  water, 
as  she  rises  high  on  the  crests  of  the  billows  and  sinks  low — some- 
times entirely  out  of  sight — in  the  hollows,  appears  so  slow,  that 
almost  every  one  trembles  for  the  pilot's  safety. 

At  length,  however,  when  the  skiff  reaches  the  ship,  the  men  on 
board  throw  down  a  rope,  and  the  boatmen,  catching  it,  hold  the 
little  boat  still  until  the  pilot  has  climbed  up  the  ship's  side. 
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Then   they   cast    off,  and   the    skiff  returns    to    the    pilot -boat 


again. 


The  pilot  now,  being  on  board  the  ship,  takes  the  entire  com- 
mand of  all  her  motions.  The  authority  of  the  captain,  as  far  as 
the  sailing  of  the  ship  is  concerned,  is  suspended.  The  pilot  alone 
is  responsible. 

These  explanations  will  help  you  to  understand  the  story  which 
Lapstone  told  the  boys ;  for  the  events,  as  he  related  them,  took 
place  while  he  was  serving  on  board  one  of  these  pilot-boats. 

"  I  was  serving  on  board  one  of  these  pilot-boats  as  a  sailor," 
said  he.  "  I  was  not  a  pilot,  but  my  business  was  to  navigate  the 
pilot-boat ;  and  when  a  ship  came  in  sight,  and  we  were  signaled, 
and  went  to  put  a  pilot  on  board,  I  often  went  in  the  small  boat 
to  row. 

"  What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about,"  continued  Lapstone, 
"happened  one  morning  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  mists  and 
fogs  are  very  common  on  all  that  coast.  We  had  been  out  two 
days,  and  one  morning,  when  our  watch  was  turned  up  at  eight 
bells,  I  found  it  so  thick,  when  I  came  on  deck,  that  I  could  not 
see  the  end  of  the  bowsprit." 

"  What  is  eight  bells  ?"  said  Munday.     "  Eight  o'clock  ?" 
Yes,  eight  o'clock  it  was,"  said  Lapstone. 
Then  why  don't  you  say  eight  o'clock,"  said  Munday,  "and 
done  with  it,  and  then  we  could  understand  you  without  having  to 
ask  so  many  questions  ?" 

"Ah!  we  don't  go  by  the  clock  at  sea,"  said  Lapstone;  "we 
go  by  bells.  Two  bells  go  for  an  hour.  We  begin  at  eight  o'clock 
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in  the  morning,  and  count  up  two  bells  for  every  hour  and  one  bell 
for  every  half  hour  till  we  get  to  eight  bells,  which  makes  it  twelve 
o'clock." 

"  But  you  said  that  eight  bells  was  eight  o'clock,"  said  Top. 

"So  it  is,"  replied  Lapstone.  "Eight  bells  is  eight  o'clock, 
and  twelve  o'clock,  and  four  o'clock,  and  then  eight  o'clock  again." 

"Never  mind  about  that,"  said  Munday,  "but  go  on  with  the 
story." 

"Well,  it  was  a  very  thick  morning,"  said  Lapstone.  "The 
wind  was  blowing  lightly,  and  the  tide  was  setting  out  strong. 
By-and-by  the  fog  lifted  off  to  the  eastward  of  us,  and  we  caught 
a  glimpse  of  a  large  ship  coming  in.  She  caught  sight  of  us  just 
as  we  did  of  her,  and  there  was  just  time  for  her  to  make  a  signal 
for  a  pilot,  and  for  us  to  answer  it,  when  the  fog  closed  over  again, 
and  shut  the  ship  out  from  our  sight." 

"Then  what  did  you  do?"  asked  Top. 

"  Why,  we  bore  away  for  the  ship,"  said  Lapstone.  "  She  was 
about  two  miles  off  when  we  caught  sight  of  her,  and  we  thought 
we  would  run  down  till  we  had  gone  about  that  distance,  and  then 
lie  to  again,  or  move  very  slowly,  till  we  could  get  sight  of  her 


once  more." 


"  But,  before  we  had  gone  a  mile,  it  began  to  lighten  up.  We 
could  see  the  sun  breaking  through  the  clouds,  and,  in  several  di- 
rections, we  could  see  for  a  considerable  distance  over  the  wrater. 
The  wind  went  down,  and  it  became  almost  calm.  At  length  the 
look-out  man  on  the  bowsprit  called  out  '  Sail  ahoy  ! '  and  on  look- 
ing, we  saw  our  ship  about  a  mile  from  us,  on  the  starboard  beam." 
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"  What  is  the  starboard  beam  ?"  asked  Top. 
"  Why,  any  thing  that  is  on  the  starboard  beam,"  said  Lap- 
stone,  "  is  off  opposite  to  us  on  the  right.     The  beams  go  across 
the  ship,  of  course,  and  if  a  thing  is  on  the  beam,  it  is  off  on  one 
side." 

The  way  the  beams  point  ?"  asked  Munda}^,  inquiringly. 
Yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "  that's  it ;  and  starboard  means  right ; 
so  that  on  the  starboard  beam  is  off  on  one  side,  to  the  right/ 

o 

Then  why  don't  you  say  so  ?"  asked  Munday. 
Because,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  it  is  a  great  deal  quicker  and 
easier  to  say  on  the  starboard  beam  than  to  say  off  on  one  side  to- 
ward the  right.     Besides,  the  sailors  understand  it  better. 

"  The  ship  was  about  a  mile  off,"  continued  Lapstone,  resum- 
ing the  story,  "  and  we  turned  toward  her  at  once,  but  the  wind 
had  now  gone  down,  so  that  we  made  very  little  headway ;  so  we 
lowered  the  skiff  in  order  to  row  the  pilot  on  board.  There  was 
a  man  named  Barney  who  was  to  take  command  of  the  boat.  I 
was  to  go  in  the  boat  too.  When  the  boat  was  brought  up  along- 
side, the  pilot  stood  ready  on  the  deck,  while  the  oarsmen  who  were 
to  row  it  went  on  board.  The  boat's  painter  was  made  fast  to  a 
belaying-pin,  and  a  man  named  Tom  was  standing  by,  ready  to 
cast  off  when  the  command  was  given.  The  pilot  had  his  pea- 
jacket  over  his  arm." 

"What  is  a  pea-jacket?"  asked  Top. 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  sort  of  shaggy  great-coat  that  the  ship's  officers 
wear  when  011  watch  in  heavy  weather.  It  was  pleasant  enough 
then ;  but  the  pilot  was  going  up  to  town  in  the  ship,  and  then 
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coming  down  in  the  next  one  that  was  to  be  piloted  out,  and  there 
was  no  knowing  how  cold  and  stormy  it  might  be  before  he  came 
back  again. 

"  When  the  oarsmen  were  all  on  board  the  boat,  the  pilot  climb- 
ed down  into  her  too,  and  then  asked,  '  Where's  Barney  ?' 
4  He's  gone  below  to  get  his  pea-jacket,'  said  Tom. 
'  What  does  he  want  of  his  pea-jacket  such  a  summer  morn- 
ing as  this  ?'  asked  the  pilot. 

"  'Why,  he  says,'  answered  Tom,  'that  when  a  boat's  crew 
goes  out  in  a  fog,  there's  no  knowing  how  long  a  voyage  they  may 
make  before  they  come  back.' 

"Just  at  this  moment  we  saw  Barney  coming  with  his  pea- 
jacket  on  his  arm.  The  jacket  was  just  such  a  one  as  the  pilot 
had.  Besides  the  jacket,  Barney  had  a  bag  in  one  hand  and  a 
boat's  compass  in  the  other." 

"  What  is  a  boat's  compass?"  asked  Top.  "Is  it  a  compass 
made  for  a  boat  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "  it  is  a  small  compass  made  to  carry  in 
the  hand,  so  as  to  take  it  on  board  a  boat,  or  to  take  with  you 
when  you  make  a  tramp  in  a  strange  country." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  one,"  said  Top. 

"I  should  like  to  have  one,"  said  Monday. 

"  It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  us  to  take  when  we  go  out  in 
a  boat,"  said  Top. 

"  We  always  take  one  when  we  go  out  in  a  boat  at  sea,"  re- 
joined Lapstone,  "so  as  to  know  how  to  steer,  in  case,  by  any 
accident,  we  get  separated  from  the  ship." 
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44  And  what  was  in  the  bag?"  asked  Top. 

"Biscuit,"  replied  Lapstone.  "Barney  said  that  he  had  no 
idea  of  putting  to  sea,  even  in  a  boat,  without  provisions. 

"  When  Barney  got  on  board,  he  put  his  bag  of  biscuit  down 
in  the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  then  walked  aft.  On  his  way  he  put 
the  compass  carefully  into  the  pocket  of  his  pea-jacket,  and  then 
laid  the  jacket  down  across  one  of  the  thwarts,  as  the  pilot  had 
done  with  his.  He  then  turned  and  called  out  to  Tom  to  cast  off. 
So  Tom  cast  off  the  painter,  and  the  oarsmen  began  to  give  way 
with  their  oars,  and  so  we  went  rapidly  toward  the  ship. 

"  We  soon  came  alongside,  and  they  threw  us  a  rope.  I  caught 
the  rope,  and  by  means  of  it  pulled  the  boat  up  close  to  the  ship, 
so  that  the  pilot  could  get  up  the  side.  As  soon  as  he  got  up 
into  the  chains  he  turned  round,  and  called  out  to  the  men  in  the 
boat,  '  Throw  me  up  my  jacket.' 

"  So  one  of  the  men  took  up  a  jacket  and  threw  it  up  to  him ; 
but,  unluckily  for  us,  he  took  the  wrong  one." 

"The  wrong  one!"  exclaimed  Munday. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "  he  threw  up  Barney's  jacket — the  one 
that  had  the  compass  in  it ;  but  nobody  observed  the  n'listake, 
and  so  we  bade  the  pilot  good-by  and  cast  off.  We  rowed  round 
under  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  then  looked  out  for  the  pilot-boat, 
but  we  could  not  see  her.  The  mist  had  closed  over  her  again, 
and  she  was  out  of  sight." 

"And  what  did  you  do  then?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Why,  we  knew  the  direction  in  which  we  had  come,  and  so 
Barney,  putting  the  head  of  the  boat  right,  said  to  the  oarsmen. 
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"  '  Pull  away  hearty,  boys.  It  will  lighten  up  again  soon,  and 
show  us  the  pilot-boat  close  aboard  of  us.' 

"  So  the  men  pulled  away.  In  a  minute  or  two  Barney  called 
out  to  me, 

"  'Juke,'  says  he,  'overhaul  that  pea-jacket  and  get  out  the 
compass.' 

"Did  he  call  you  Juke?"  asked  Munday. 

"Yes,"  said  Lapstone ;  "they  always  called  me  Juke  at  sea." 

"  Why  did  they  call  you  by  that  name  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Lapstone,  "any  more  than  I  know  why 
you  call  me  Lapstone." 

"  'Juke,'  says  he,  'hand  me  out  that  compass.' 

"  So  I  fumbled  in  the  pockets  of  the  jacket,  but  I  could  not  find 
any  compass. 

"  'There's  none  here,'  says  I. 

"  '  None  there,'  says  he,  '  you  lubber !  There  is  one  there,  for 
I  put  it  in  myself.' 

"  So  I  handed  him  the  pea-jacket,  and  says  I  to  him, 

"  'If  you  put  it  in  yourself,  maybe  you'll  have  the  goodness  to 
take  it  out  yourself.' 

"  So  he  took  the  pea-jacket,  and  began  to  fumble  in  the  pockets 
of  it. 

"  '  If  every  man,'  says  I,  '  that  can't  fish  out  a  boat's  compass 
in  that  'ere  pea-jacket  is  a  lubber,  you'll  find  that  there  is  more 
than  one  lubber  on  board  this  boat.: 

"  '  Sun,  moon,  and  stars  !'  said  he,  starting  up  suddenly,  and 
throwing  down  the  pea-jacket  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.      'My 
2-0  n 
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pea-jacket  has  gone  on  board  the  ship,  compass  and  all,  and  here 
we  are  a  dozen  leagues  from  land,  and  in  a  fog  so  thick  you  can't 
see  the  blades  of  your  oars  !' 

"  Was  it  really  so  thick  as  that  ?"  said  Munday. 

"No,"  replied  Lapstone.    "  It  was  pretty  thick,  but  it  was  not 
so  bad  as  that  quite.     At  any  rate,  we  could  not  sec  either  the 
ship  or  the  boat  ;  so  we  had  to  steer  by  the  wind." 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Top. 
Why,  we  knew  that  the  wind,  what  little  there  was,  blew  from 
the  southeast,  and  the  pilot-boat  lay  about  to  the  northeast  of  us  ; 
so,  in  order  to  go  in  that  direction,  we  had  to  steer  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  to  bring  the  wind  on  our  starboard  beam." 

"  That  is,  on  the  right  side,"  said  Munday. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  on  the  right  side.  We  had  to  put 
the  helm  so  as  to  bring  the  wind  on  our  starboard  beam,  and  keep 
it  there,  and  then,  so  long  as  the  wind  held  steady  from  that  quar- 
ter, so  long  we  knew  that  we  were  right." 

"That  was  a  curious  way  to  steer,"  said  Munday. 

"Yes,  but  not  much  to  be  depended  upon,"  said  Lapstone. 

"But,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Munday,  "I  don't  see  why  you 
need  have  had  any  difficulty  at  all.  You  knew,  when  you  left  the 
ship,  which  way  the  pilot-boat  was.  Now  why  could  not  you  take 
that  course,  and  just  keep  straight  on,  without  minding  the  fog  ?" 

"  Oh,  you  can't  go  straight  on  the  sea  without  something  to 
steer  by,"  said  Lapstone.  "  You  might  think  you  could,  but  you 
can't.  Your  boat  will  turn  slowly  and  slowly  round  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  at  last  you  will  find  yourself  coming  back  to  where 
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you  begun.  Why,  a  man  can't  walk  in  the  woods  in  a  straight 
line  without  something  to  guide  him.  A  boy  blindfolded  can't 
walk  straight,  or  any  thing  like  straight,  across  a  field." 

"I  believe  I  could,"  said  Munday. 

"  Try  it,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Go  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  take  aim  at  my  front  gate.  Then  shut  your  eyes,  and  walk 
on  and  see  if  you  can  hit  it." 

Munday  said  "  Agreed,"  and  the  boys  all  started  up  immedi- 
ately to  witness  the  experiment.  Munday  went  out  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  road.  Of  the  rest,  some  went  with  him  and  some  staid 
by  the  gate.  Those  that  went  with  him  said  that  they  could  not 
trust  to  his  keeping  his  eyes  shut  himself;  so  they  put  a  cap  on 
his  head  wrong  side  before,  and  brought  the  back  part  of  it  down 
over  his  eyes. 

"  First  let  me  see  the  gate,"  said  Munday ;  and,  so  saying,  he 
lifted  up  the  cap  to  look.  He  then  put  the  cap  down  again  and 
set  out.  He  walked  cautiously,  with  his  hands  extended  before 
him,  like  a  person  playing  blindman's-buff.  Very  soon,  however, 
he  began  to  turn  more  and  more  from  his  course,  until  at  length 
his  face  was  so  far  away  from  the  gate,  that  Top,  who  stood  near 
it,  burst  into  a  laugh.  Munday  then  immediately  stopped  and 
lifted  up  his  cap.  He  seemed  greatly  astonished  to  see  where  he 
was. 

Some  of  the  boys  then  wished  to  try  and  see  what  they  could 
do,  and  four  of  them,  one  after  another,  made  the  experiment ;  but, 
though  some  of  them  succeeded  better  than  the  others,  none  reach- 
ed the  gate. 
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"And  now,  boys,"  said  Lapstone,  when  they  came  back  into 
the  yard  again,  "my  half  hour  is  out." 

The  agreement  which  Lapstone  made  with  the  boys  was  that 
for  every  hour  that  they  worked  in  his  garden  he  would  talk  with 
them  and  tell  them  stories  for  half  an  hour.  Thus,  as  they  under- 
stood it,  they  gave  twice  as  much  of  their  time  as  Lapstone  did  of 
his.  The  advantage,  however,  was  much  greater  than  this  on  Lap- 
stone's  part ;  for,  as  there  were  several  boys  usually  who  worked 
together,  the  availability,  so  to  speak,  of  Lapstone's  half  hour,  in 
paying  for  work,  was  multiplied,  since  the  same  half  hour  of  story- 
telling answered  for  all.  Thus,  in  this  case,  there  were  five  boys 
who  had  worked  for  him,  and  so,  with  only  half  an  hour  of  his  own 
time,  he  paid  for  five  hours  of  boys'  labor. 
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Lapstone  resumes  the  story  of  the  pilots  at  sea  in  the  foj 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    ESCAPE. 

THE  boys  came  the  very  first  afternoon  when  there  was  no 
school  to  work  an  hour  in  Lapstone's  garden,  in  order  to  hear  the 
remainder  of  the  story. 

"Let  me  see,"  said  Lapstone,  when  he  was  ready  to  resume  his 
narration,  "  where  did  I  leave  off?" 

"You  left  off,"  said  Munday,  "where  you  were  all  in  the  boat, 
steering  by  the  wind." 

"Ah I  yes,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Well,  we  could  not  steer  by  the 
wind  long,  for  the  wind  went  down.  In  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
that  we  left  the  ship  it  fell  calm.  Pretty  soon  it  breezed  up 
again  a  little,  but  we  did  not  know  whether  it  was  from  the  same 
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quarter  or  another.  Most  likely,  we  thought,  from  another.  So 
we  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

"  l  It  is  of  no  use  to  row,'  says  Barney  ;  '  you  don't  know  at  all 
where  you  are  rowing  to.' 

"  So  the  men  stopped  rowing,  and  the  boat  lay  on  the  water 
calm  and  still. 

"  'We've  nothing  to  do,'  says  Barney,  'but  to  wait  till  the  fog 
lifts,  so  that  we  can  see  where  we  are.' 

"  '  Why,  we  ought  to  do  something,'  says  one  of  the  men. 

"  'No,'  says  Barney;  'when  you  do  not  know  what  to  do,  do 
nothing.' 

"  '  I  don't  believe  in  that,'  says  I.  '  When  you  don't  know  cer- 
tainly what  to  do,  do  the  best  you  can.  That's  my  rule.' 

"  'No,'  says  Barney,  'for  there  are  always  nine  wrong  things 
to  do  for  one  right  one.  It  follows  from  that,  that  when  a  man 
acts  at  random,  there  are  nine  chances  out  of  ten  that  he  will  act 
wrong.' 

"  So  we  lay  still  in  the  boat  for  about  half  an  hour.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  it  began  to  lighten  up  a  little. 

"  As  fast  as  the  clouds  lifted,"  continued  Lapstone,  "  we  looked 
about  in  all  directions  for  the  pilot-boat,  but  we  could  see  nothing 
of  her.  In  some  directions  we  could  see  two  or  three  miles,  but 
there  was  nothing  in  sight  but  the  open  sea. 

"  At  last  one  of  the  men  at  the  bow  started  us  all  up  suddenly 
by  calling  out,  in  a  loud  voice,  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  mast-head, 

"'Land!' 

"  At  the  same  instant  he  pointed  off  on  the  larboard  bow.    There 
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The  shore  in  view.  The  breakers.  Fog  again.  Hark ! 

we  saw,  about  two  miles  away,  a  range  of  rocks  that  looked  like  a 
shore.  We  could  see  some  bushes  or  trees  near  one  end  of  them, 
and  the  sea  was  breaking  all  along  the  line." 

"I  thought  you  said  the  water  was  calm  and  still,"  said  Mun- 
day. 

"So  it  was,"  replied  Lapstone;  "but  then  there  is  always  a 
swell  at  sea  that  makes  a  surf  on  a  rocky  shore — that  is,  provided 
you  are  on  the  windward  side  of  it.  On  the  lee  side  sometimes 
it  is  smooth. 

"  We  immediately  headed  the  skiff  toward  the  land,  and  pulled 
away ;  but,  before  long,  the  mist  and  fog  closed  over  the  place 
again,  and  hid  the  land  from  view.  We  kept  on,  however,  hoping 
to  hit  it.  We  rowed  more  than  an  hour,  but  we  did  not  reach  the 
shore  that  we  had  seen,  nor  could  we  see  any  signs  of  it.  So 
Barney  gave  up  in  despair,  and  told  the  men  that  they  might  as 
well  take  in  their  oars,  for  all  their  toil  was  to  no  purpose. 

"  So  the  men  took  in  their  oars  and  let  the  boat  drift  where  she 
would. 

"I  had  not  been  rowing  for  some  time,  but  had  been  standing 
in  the  bows  of  the  boat  looking  out.  I  had  a  boat-hook  in  my 
hand,  ready  to  fend  off  if  we  had  come  suddenly  upon  any  rocks. 
For  about  five  minutes  after  the  men  stopped  rowing  they  remain- 
ed quiet  in  the  boat  without  speaking  a  word.  Presently  they  be- 
gan talking  to  each  other  as  they  sat  on  the  thwarts,  or  lay  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  All  at  once  one  of  the  men  called  out, 

"'Hark!' 

"We  all  listened.     We  could  hear  a  bird  singing.     And  I  tell 
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you  what,  it  was  the   sweetest   music  to   my  ears  that  I  ever 
heard. 

"  '  Here  it  is,'  says  I,  'right  ahead.  There's  land  close  upon 
us  here,  right  ahead.' 

"  '  Pull  away,  my  lads,'  says  Barney.  '  Pull  gently,  and  stand 
by,  Juke,  to  fend  off.' 

"So  I  put  my  boat-hook  out  over  the  bows,  and  made  ready 
to  fend  off  the  moment  that  we  should  come  in  sight  of  rocks  or 
a  shore. 

"  As  the  boat  advanced,  I  could  hear  the  singing  of  the  bird 
more  and  more  distinctly. 

"  '  What's  the  reason  we  don't  hear  the  breakers,'  says  Barney, 
'  if  there  is  land  there  ?' 

"  '  We  must  be  coming  up  on  the  lee  side  of  it,'  says  I." 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Munday. 

"Why,  when  we  come  to  an  island,  on  the  windward  side  of 
it,"  replied  Lapstone,  "that  is,  the  side  that  is  toward  the  wind, 
of  course  we  can  hear  the  breakers  dashing  against  the  rocks,  or 
rolling  up  on  the  sand ;  but  when  we  come  upon  the  lee  side  of 
it,  which  is  the  sheltered  side,  then  there  are  no  breakers,  and  of 
course  we  do  not  hear  any  sound." 

"  Then  the  lee  side  is  the  safest  side,"  said  Monday. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lapstone,  "the  lee  side  and  the  sheltered  side 
is  the  safest  side.  When  a  boat  goes  out  to  board  a  ship  in  the 
open  sea,  she  always  goes  up  to  her  on  the  lee  side." 

"But  I've  read  about  ships  being  cast  away  on  a  lee  shore," 
said  Top,  "as  if  the  lee  shore  was  the  most  dangerous  one." 
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Difference  between  being  on  a  lee  shore  and  under  the  lee  of  the  shore. 

44 Ah!  yes,"  replied  Lapstone,  "but  that  means  the  ship's  lee, 
and  not  the  shore's  lee.  If  a  shore  is  to  the  leeward  of  a  ship, 
the  ship  is  of  course  to  the  windward  of  the  land.  When  a  ship 
has  land  on  the  side  that  the  wind  blows  to,  then  we  say  that  she 
is  on  a  lee  shore — we  mean  a  shore  under  the  lee  of  the  ship  ;  but 
when  the  ship  has  land  on  the  side  that  the  wind  blows  from, 
then  she  is  under  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  then  we  say  that 
she  is  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  It  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  you  have  the  land  under  the  lee  of  the  ship  or  the  ship 
under  the  lee  of  the  land." 

"  Never  mind  at  all  about  that,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Munday, 
"but  go  on  with  the  story." 

"  Well,  we  went  on  very  slowly  and  carefully. 

"  'Slowly!'  says  Barney.  'Pull  easy,  for  the  tide  is  running 
out,  and  if  you  get  her  set  on  the  sand  we  shall  be  beached  for  ten 
or  twelve  hours.' 

"  The  moment  that  Barney  said  this,  I  saw  bottom. 

"  '  Here's  bottom  !'  says  I ;   '  smooth  sand.' 

"  So  Barney  called  out  to  the  men  to  hold  on,  and  they  all 
stopped  rowing.  But  the  boat  went  on  slowly,  and  pretty  soon  I 
could  begin  to  discern  the  land.  There  was  a  smooth  sandy 
beach,  and  beyond  it  a  green  fringe  of  trees  and  bushes. 

"  'We'll  go  on  as  far  as  we  can,'  says  Barney,  'and  then  you 
may  go  ashore,  Juke,  and  see  if  you  can  make  out  where  we  are. 
If  you  find  any  high  land,  go  up  and  make  an  observation.' 

"You  would  not  have  seen  any  thing,"  said  Munday,  "  if  you 
were  to  get  up  ever  so  high,  because  it  was  so  foggy." 
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"  Yes  ;  but  such  a  fog  as  this,"  said  Lapstone,  "  sometimes 
lies  very  low  on  the  water,  so  that,  if  you  can  get  up  a  hundred 
feet  or  more,  you  are  out  above  it,  in  bright  sunshine.  I've  been 
on  board  a  whaling  ship  before  now,  when  you  could  not  see  the 
end  of  your  own  marlingspike  on  the  deck,  while  at  the  mast- 
head it  was  as  clear  as  a  bell,  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  whole 
sky." 

"  Well,  go  on,"  said  Munday. 

"  'I've  no  objection  to  go  ashore,'  says  I,  'provided  you  don't 
go  off  and  leave  me.' 

"  '  Oh,  you  may  anchor  us,'  says  Barney.  'Take  a  grapnel 
ashore  with  you,  and  make  it  fast  in  the  sand.  Then  we  can 
back  off  a  little,  and  so  not  be  in  danger  of  grounding.' 

"By  this  time  the  boat  had  come  pretty  near  the  shore,  so  that 
I  could  leap  out  to  the  sand.  When  I  was  out,  one  of  the  men 
threw  out  the  grapnel." 

What  is  that  ?"  asked  Munday. 

Why,  a  sort  of  small  anchor,  made  to  hold  a  boat,"  replied 
Lapstone. 

"  '  There,'  says  Barney,  '  set  the  grapnel  in  the  sand,  and  then 
you'll  be  sure  of  us. 

"  '  Besides,'  says  he,  '  if  you  think  you  are  going  to  be  left,  take 
the  provisions.' 

"  As  he  said  this,  he  took  up  the  bag  of  provisions  which  lay  in 
the  bows  of  the  boat,  and  threw  them  as  far  as  he  could  up  on  the 
sand.  , 

"  He  pretended  to  do  this  in  a  joke,  but  the  fact  was,  he  ex- 
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Lapstone  exploring  the  shore.  What  he  found  there. 

pected  that  he  himself  and  the  whole  boat's  crew  were  to  go  on 
shore,  and  wait  there  until  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  that  while 
they  were  there  they  would  eat  the  biscuit.  But  he  thought  that 
he  would  first  let  me  go  and  make  an  observation,  as  he  said, 
thinking  that  perhaps  I  might  find  out  what  land  it  was. 

"  So  I  set  the  grapnel  in  the  sand  just  above  the  line  of  the 
water,  and  then  the  crew  backed  off  the  boat  to  where  the  water 
was  deep,  for  the  rope  which  was  fastened  to  the  anchor  was  quite 
long.  I  took  up  the  bag  of  biscuit  and  placed  it  on  a  flat*  stone, 
where  it  was  high  and  dry,  and  went  up  through  the  bushes  to 
the  land." 

"Well,  and  what  did  you  see  there?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Nothing  that  I  knew,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  There  were  some 
rocks,  and  some  green  grass,  and  some  trees  and  bushes,  but  I  did 
not  find  any  roads,  or  fences,  or  any  other  signs  of  inhabitants.  It 
was  so  foggy  that  I  could  not  see  very  far ;  but,  at  a  little  distance 
before  me,  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  hill.  So  I  went  to  it.  I 
was  in  hopes  that  the  top  of  it  was  high  enough  to  be  above  the 


fog." 
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And  was  it  ?"  asked  Munday. 

No,"  said  Lapstone,  "it  was  only  a  gentle  swell  of  land,  with 
a  ledge  of  rocks  forming  the  top  of  it.  In  the  cavities  of  the  rocks, 
round  on  the  shady  side  of  them,  were  some  pools  of  water  that 
looked  very  clear  and  cool. 

"  '  What  a  pity  it  is  that  I  am  not  thirsty,'  says  I  to  myself, 
'for  then  I  might  have  a  good  drink.' 

"  I  saw  something  dark  a  little  beyond  where  I  was,  that  looked 
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as  if  it  might  be  a  hill,  and  so  I  went  on  to  see.  It  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  only  a  line  of  bushes,  and,  when  I  reached  the  bushes,  I 
found  that  I  came  to  the  sea  again  just  beyond  them.  In  fact,  I 
heard  the  ripple  of  the  waves  on  the  shore  just  before  I  reached  the 
bushes ;  so  that  it  was  an  island  that  I  was  on,  but  there  was 
nothing  very  marked  upon  it  by  which  I  knew  it.  All  I  knew 
was  that  it  could  not  be  far  from  the  land." 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  asked  Munday. 

"By  the  rippling  on  the  sand  on  the  windward  side,"  replied 
Lapstone.  "  You  see,  the  beach  where  I  left  the  boat  was  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  island,  and,  of  course,  the  other  side  would  be 
the  windward  side,  and  if  there  had  been  any  great  breadth  of 
water  in  that  direction,  there  would  have  been  a  heavy  swell  roll- 
ing in  from  it  upon  the  low  rocks  that  formed  the  shore  there.  I 
knew  what  the  wind  and  weather  had  been,  and  what  the  state  of 
the  sea  was,  and  from  that,  and  from  what  I  saw  of  the  rippling,  I 
judged  that  there  must  be  land  or  some  shelter  within  a  mile  or 
two  of  the  low  rocks.  So  I  went  back  to  where  I  had  left  the  boat 
to  tell  them  what  to  do." 

"  And  what  were  you  going  to  tell  them  to  do  ?"  asked  Top. 

"Why,  to  coast  round  the  island,"  said  Lapstone,  "till  they 
got  to  the  other  side  of  it,  and  then  to  take  a  fresh  departure  from 
the  low  rocks,  and  so  strike  across  for  the  land,  as  Columbus  did 
across  the  Atlantic  for  America." 

"  Well,"  said  Munday,  "  go  on." 

"Well,"  repeated  Lapstone,  "  when  I  got  to  the  place  where  I 
had  left  the  boat,  I  found  that  she  had  gone." 
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Nothing  but  the  grapnel  left.  Why  Barney  had  left  the  island. 

"Gone!"  exclaimed  Munday,  in  astonishment. 

"  Gone,"  repeated  Lapstone.      "  Not  a  sign  of  her  to  be  seen. 

"  Yes,  there  was  a  sign  of  her  to  be  seen,"  he  added ;  "for  the 
grapnel  was  there  holding  on  to  the  sand,  just  where  I  had  put  it, 
with  the  rope  that  was  fastened  to  it  running  down  the  beach  and 
out  under  the  water,  but  no  boat." 

"The  boat  must  have  sunk,"  said'Munday. 

"Not  she,"  said  Lapstone.  "  I  found  out  afterward  what  be- 
came of  her.  You  see  that,  while  I  was  gone,  the  fog  lighted  up 
a  little,  and  a  ship  hove  in  sight,  and  so  Barney  resolved  to  let  go 
the  shore  and  run  out  to  her. 

"'We'll  run  out  there,'  says  he,  'and  be  back  again  before 
Juke  comes  down  from  the  land.  From  the  ship  we  can  find 
oat  where  we  are,  and  what  land  this  is,  and  then  shall  be  all 
right.' 

"  So  they  slipped  the  cable,  and  were  off,  and  when  I  came 
down  the  coast  was  clear. 

"But  they  came  back  again  pretty  soon,"  said  Munday. 

"No,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  I  sat  down  under  the  bushes,  and 
waited  an  hour,  but  they  did  not  come.  In  fact,  the  fog  closed 
over  the  sea  again  before  they  had  gone  a  cable's  length  from  the 
shore,  and  they  could  not  find  the  ship.  Then,  when  they  gave 
up  the  ship,  they  turned  round  and  tried  to  get  back,  but  now 
they  could  not  find  the  land.  So  they  were  worse  off  than  I  was, 
and  if  I  had  known  it  I  should  have  been  glad  of  it." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Lapstone!"  said  Munday,  "you  are  too  revenge- 
ful." 
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What  Lapstone  thought  and  did  when  left  alone  on  the  island. 


"  They  had  no  business  to  go  off  and  leave  me,"  said  Lap- 
stone. 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  said  Top ;  "go  on  with  the  story." 

"  When  I  found  that  the  boat  was  gone,"  said  Lapstone,  con- 
tinuing his  story,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  was  brought  up  all  standing. 
There  I  was  alone,  and  without  any  boat,  upon  a  small,  uninhab- 
ited island,  and  what  I  was  *to  do  I  could  not  imagine.  The  first 
thought  was  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  upon  a  rock, 
if  I  could  find  one,  and  wait  until  the  boat  came  back." 

"  And  suppose  the  boat  were  not  to  come  back  at  all,"  sug- 
gested Munday. 

"  In  that  case,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  I  thought  that  I  must  wait 
until  it  cleared  up,  and  then  I  supposed  that  I  could  see  where  I 
was.  So  I  waited  for  more  than  an  hour,  but  the  boat  did  not 


come.' 


"  What  did  you  do  while  you  were  waiting?"  asked  Top. 

"  Part  of  the  time  I  sat  down  on  a  rock  near  the  shore,"  re- 
plied Lapstone,  "  and  listened,  in  hopes  that  I  could  hear  the 
sound  of  oars.  When  I  got  tired  of  that,  I  rambled  about  the 
island,  taking  care  not  to  go  far  out  of  sight  of  the  place  where  I 
had  left  the  boat,  I  took  the  grapnel  up  out  of  the  sand,  and 
drew  in  the  rope  that  it  had  been  fastened  to  the  boat  with." 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  asked  Munday. 

"  I  hardly  know  what  I  did  it  for,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  It  was 
the  only  thing  that  was  there  that  seemed  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  living  men,  and  I  took  a  kind  of  satisfaction  in  having  it." 

"  It  could  not  do  you  any  good,"  said  Munday. 
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How  Lapstone  constructed  a  raft  to  leave  the  island  on. 


"  One  would  think  so,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  Any  sort  of  anchor 
is  just  the  worst  thing  a  man  could  have  to  help  him  in  such  a 
case.  An  anchor  is  made  to  hold  on  with,  whereas  what  I  wanted 
was  to  get  away.  However,  I  took  the  grapnel  up  out  of  the  sand, 
and  laid  it  on  the  grass  where  it  was  high  and  dry,  and  coiled  the 
rope  up  neatly  by  the  side  of  it ;  and  I  found,  in  the  end,  that  the 
rope  was  of  great  service." 

"  How  so  ?"  asked  Top. 

"Why,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  raft  out  of  the  stems 
of  the  bushes  which  grew  on  the  island,"  replied  Lapstone,  "and 
I  used  the  rope  for  lashings  to  lash  the  parts  together  with." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Top,  "  a  rope  would  be  too  clum- 
sy for  that." 

"Ah I  but  I  pulled  it  apart  and  took  the  strands,"  said  Lap- 
stone.  "  I  unlaid  about  ten  feet  of  it,  and  separated  the  strands ; 
so  I  got  a  great  quantity  of  spun-yarn.  Then  I  went  to  work 
with  my  knife  and  cut  down  a  great  number  of  bushes,  choosing 
those  that  had  the  tallest  and  straightest  stems.  With  these  I 
made  a  raft.  I  first  selected  four  of  the  largest  and  best  that  I 
could  find,  and  lashed  them  together  for  a  frame.  Then  I  laid  on 
a  great  many  others,  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  and  lashed  them 
all  down  securely  with  pieces  of  my  spun-yarn.  If  I  had  not  had 
the  spun-yarn  I  could  not  have  made  the  raft  at  all,  that  is,  I 
could  not  have  made  one  that  would  have  stood  the  voyage.  A 
raft  made  of  small  pieces  of  wood  without  any  lashings  would  have 
got  knocked  to  pieces  before  going  a  cable's  length  by  the  motion 
of  even  the  smoothest  sea.' 
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The  mast  and  sails.  The  braces.  Lapstone's  harbor. 

u  Then  it  was  very  lucky  for  you  that  you  had  the  rope,"  said 
Munday. 

"  It  was  indeed,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Then,  besides,  I  needed  the 
spun-yarn  for  rigging.  You  see  I  had  no  oars,  and  so  I  had  to  de- 
pend for  navigating  my  raft  on  such  a  sail  as  I  could  make  of 
bushes.  I  chose  out  four  or  five  bushes  which  had  the  thickest 
tops,  and  lashed  the  stems  together.  The  tops,  of  course,  came 
together  too,  and  made  a  good  thick  head  to  catch  the  wind. 
Thus  I  had  a  mast  and  sail  all  in  one.  This  I  set  up  on  my 
raft,  about  where  a  foremast  would  come.  I  left  one  of  the  stems 
of  these  bushes  longer  below  than  the  others,  and  pushed  it  down 
through  a  crevice  among  the  poles  that  formed  the  raft.  The 
stems  of  the  other  bushes,  which  were  a  little  shorter,  kept  it  from 
going  down  too  far. 

"  Then,  to  keep  my  mast  and  sail  from  falling  over  to  one  side 
or  the  other,"  continued  Lapstone,  "I  braced  it  on  every  side  by 
lines  of  spun-yarn  going  down  from  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the 
bushes  to  the  edges  of  the  raft  all  around.  These  lines,  like  the 
shrouds  and  braces  of  a  mast,  kept  all  steady.  " 

"  That  was  an  excellent  plan,"  said  Munday. 

"I  made  my  raft,"  continued  Lapstone,  "near  a  little  cove  on 
that  side  of  the  island  that  I  supposed  was  toward  the  land,  at  a 
place  where  the  water  was  deep  and  yet  pretty  still,  near  the  shore. 
I  spent  nearly  all  day  in  making  it.  You  see  it  took  a  great 
many  of  such  small  poles  to  make  a  raft  big  enough  to  bear  a 
man. 

I  got  it  finished  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.    I  worked 


" 
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very  hard  the  last  part  of  the  time,  for  I  was  very  anxious  to  get 
away  that  night. 

"  By  the  time  I  had  got  the  raft  finished  I  began  to  be  pretty 
hungry,  and  then  I  was  very  glad  that  I  had  my  bag  of  biscuit. 
So  I  took  the  biscuit,  and  went  to  the  place  on  the  rocks  where  I 
had  seen  the  fresh  water,  and  there  I  ate  the  biscuit  and  drank  the 
water,  and  a  right  excellent  dinner  I  had. 

"  Then  I  concluded  to  go  aboard  my  raft.  There  was  a  nice 
little  breeze  springing  up,  which  blew  in  what  I  supposed  was  the 
right  direction  to  go  toward  the  land.  I  put  the  bag,  with  the 
rest  of  the  biscuit  in  it,  on  the  raft,  and  then  I  got  on  it  myself, 
and  pushed  off  from  the  shore." 

"Did  it  bear  you  well?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "  very  well  indeed.  And  it  felt  very 
strong  under  me,  though  it  was  made  pretty  much  altogether  of 
small  poles.  But  I  lashed  the  poles  together  so  well  at  the  cor- 
ners that  the  raft  was  very  strong. 

"  I  pushed  off  from  the  land  a  little  way,  and,  as  soon  as  I  be- 
gan to  get  into  deep  water,  the  breeze  took  my  sail,  and  I  began  to 
go  ahead.  Of  course  I  went  pretty  slowly,  but  it  was  a  great  sat- 
isfaction to  go  at  all.  After  about  ten  minutes  the  little  island 
that  I  had  left  began  to  be  lost  in  the  fog,  and  there  I  was,  out  of 
sight  of  land,  with  a  pretty  leaky  ship,  no  crew,  and  provision  for 
less  than  six  hours." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"Oh, I  sat  still  and  sailed  on,"  replied  Lapstone.     "The  wind 
freshened  up,  and  my  craft  made  considerable  headway.     For  a 
29  D 
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The  sunlight  in  the  fog  above.  Lapstone  sees  a  spook.  The  mystery  is  explained. 

time  it  was  pretty  clear  just  about  me,  but  there  was  a  fog-bank 
ahead.  This  fog-bank  I  soon  got  into,  and  then  it  became  so  thick 
that  I  could  not  see  a  cable's  length  in  any  direction.  But  there 
was  a  pretty  good  breeze,  and  so  I  went  on  all  the  time,  and  I 
was  continually  in  hopes  of  coming  upon  the  land. 

"Besides  that,"  continued  Lapstone,  "I  hoped  every  minute 
that  it  would  clear  up.  You  see  the  fog  lay  very  low  on  the  wa- 
ter. It  was  not  fifty  feet  thick.  If  I  had  been  aboarl  of  a  whaler, 
I  could  have  gone  to  the  mast-head,  and  been  entirely  out  of  it, 
bright  and  clear." 

How  did  you  know  that  ?"  asked  Munday. 
Oh,  I  could  see  a  gleam  of  sunlight  through  it,"  replied  Lap- 
stone.  "  Sometimes  I  could  almost  see  the  blue  sky.  But  I  did 
not  look  about  much,  nor  upward.  I  looked  forward.  I  strained 
my  eyes  in  that  direction  all  the  time,  so  as  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  land,  in  case  any  land  should  appear. 

"  Finally  I  thought  I  saw  something  dark  before  me.  At  first 
it  had  no  form,  but  pretty  soon  it  seemed  to  be  a  figure  of  a  wom- 
an— a  monstrous  tall  woman.  She  was  standing  motionless  on 
the  water  right  before  me.  She  had  her  bonnet  in  her  hand. 
She  was  holding  it  by  the  strings.  I  was  dreadfully  afraid." 

"  What  were  you  afraid  of?"  asked  Top. 

"Why,  I  thought  it  was  a  spook,"  said  Lapstone,  "or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  However,  I  could  not  stop  my  raft,  for  the 
wind  was  carrying  it  slowly  onward.  As  it  went  on  I  could  see 
the  figure  more  and  more  distinctly.  It  grew  smaller  and  small- 
er as  I  got  near,  and  at  last  I  saw  that  it  was  a  little  girl  stand- 
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ing  on  a  rock  close  to  the  margin  of  the  water.     In  fact,  I  had  got 
to  the  land." 

My !"  exclaimed  Top  ;  "  and  that  girl  was  on  it  ?" 
Yes,"  said  Lapstone;   "and  as   soon  as  I  had  come  near 
enough  for  her  to  see  that  it  was  a  raft  that  was  coming,  with  a 
man  on  it,  she  turned  round  toward  the  land,  and  called  out, 

"Johnny!  Johnny!   come  here !   quick!" 

In  a  moment  a  boy,  not  much  bigger  than  the  girl,  came  run- 
ning along  the  rocks  out  of  the  fog,  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
He  had  a  fishing-pole  in  his  hands.  He  had  been  a  fishing  on 
the  rocks,  and  his  sister  had  come  down  with  him  to  play  about 
on  the  shore  in  the  mean  while." 

"Where  did  they  live?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Oh,  they  lived  in  a  small  house  a  little  way  up  there  on  the 
land,"  said  Lapstone.  "  As  soon  as  the  boy  came  to  the  place, 
I  called  to  him  to  reach  out  the  end  of  his  fishing-pole  to  me,  and 
he  did.  When  I  got  hold  of  it  I  told  the  children  to  pull,  and  as 
soon  as  my  raft  touched  I  jumped  off  to  the  land." 

"  It  was  a  very  lucky  escape,"  said  Munday,  drawing  a  long 
breath. 

"  Yes,  it  was,  indeed,"  said  Lapstone. 

"  And  what  did  you  do  with  your  raft  ?"  asked  Top. 

"  Oh,  I  left  it  to  go  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,"  said  Lapstone. 

"You  did  not  leave  the  bag  of  biscuit?"  said  Top. 

"  No,"  replied  Lapstone ;  "I  threw  the  bag  ashore  before  I 
landed  myself.  I  gave  the  biscuit  that  were  left  in  it  to  the  chil- 
dren that  had  helped  me  to  land,  and  then  put  the  bag  over  my 
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shoulder,  and  walked  up  a  path  which  led  up  the  rocks.  In 
three  minutes  I  was  out  in  clear  sunshine.  I  could  look  over 
the  sea  very  far.  There  was  a  low  fog  lying  on  the  water,  but 
above  all  was  bright  and  clear.  I  saw  at  once  where  I  was.  I 
was  about  five  miles  from  town." 

"And  did  you  walk  home?"  asked  Munday. 

"No,"  said  Lapstone,  "I  went  along  the  shore  a  little  way, 
and  there  I  found  a  fishing-boat  going  up  to  town,  and  I  made 
them  take  me  on  board." 

"And  what  became  of  the  skiff?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Oh,  the  men  in  the  skiff,"  said  Lapstone,  "  spent  the  whole 
of  the  day  and  all  the  night  in  beating  about  the  harbor,  not 
knowing  where  they  were.  But  the  next  morning  after  that  it 
cleared  up,  and  then  they  got  home.  When  they  saw  me  they 
were  astonished,  and  they  asked  me  how  I  got  off  the  island. 
When  I  told  them  the  story,  they  did  nothing  but  laugh.  They 
supposed  I  was  quizzing  them,  and  did  not  believe  one  word  of 
my  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"  But  they  believed  it  at  last,"  added  Lapstone  ;  "for  the  next 
time  we  went  that  way  in  our  pilot-boat,  we  landed  on  the  island 
to  get  the  grapnel  which  we  had  left  there,  and  then  I  showed 
them  the  stumps  of  the  bushes  which  I  had  cut  down  to  get  poles 
for  my  raft,  and  the  branches  that  I  had  trimmed  off,  which  were 
lying  about  all  over  the  ground." 

"What  did  they  say  then?"  asked  Munday. 

"Why,  then  they  were  convinced  that  what  I  had  told  them 
was  true,"  said  Lapstone,  "and  that  is  the  end  of  the  story." 
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The  boys  were  very  much  pleased  with  this  story,  and  one  of 
them  said  that  he  believed  that  that  would  be  an  excellent  way 
for  them  to  make  a  raft. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  "when  we  want  to  make  a  raft, the  trouble 
always  is  to  get  boards  enough.  I  never  thought  of  taking  stems 
of  bushes." 

"No,"  said  Lapstone,  "I  would  not  advise  you  to  attempt  to 
make  a  raft  in  that  way.  It  takes  a  great  many  such  poles  to 
make  floatage  enough  to  buoy  up  a  man.  The  reason  why  it 
takes  so  many  is,  in  the  first  place,  because  they  are  small,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  because,  being  green,  they  are  heavy.  There 
is  more  buoyancy  in  one  good-sized  dry  board  than  in  forty  of 
them.  Then,  besides,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and  patience, 
and  some  knowledge  of  rigging,  to  lash  them  securely  together." 
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Lapstone  napping  in  his  shop. 


one  calls  him. 


CHAPTEE  IV. 

JIMMINY. 

ONE  summer  afternoon,  late  in  July,  Lapstone  was  sitting  in 
his  shop  asleep.  He  was  not  upon  his  bench,  but  in  a  comfort- 
able arm-chair,  which  he  always  kept  at  a  certain  window  of 
his  that  looked  oif  upon  the  garden.  He  was  awaked  from  his 
nap  by  hearing  a  noise  as  of  some  one  trying  to  open  the  shop 
door. 

The  shop  door  fronted  on  the  street. 

Lapstone  opened  his  eyes  and  listened. 

Presently  he  heard  a  gentle  voice,  as  of  a  young  child,  calling- 
out, 

"  Uncle  Lapstone !" 
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Lapstone  opens  the  door  for  Jimminy.  The  shoe.  The  broken  promise. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  speak — I  hear." 

"  I  can't  open  the  door,"  rejoined  the  voice. 

"  Who  is  it?"  asked  Lapstone. 

"I,"  answered  the  voice. 

4 'And  who  is  I?"  asked  Lapstone, 

"  Jimminy,"  answered  the  voice  ;   "I  want  my  shoe." 

So  Lapstone  rose  from  the  seat  and  opened  the  door.  A  very 
pretty  little  girl,  with  a  well-worn  straw  bonnet  on  her  head,  stood 
there,  holding  by  the  hand  another  child  younger  than  herself. 
The  younger  child  was  only  about  four  or  five  years  old,  and  Jim- 
miny herself  was  only  six  or  seven. 

"  I  want  my  shoe,"  said  Jimminy,  as  she  followed  Lapstone 
into  the  shop:  "is  it  done?" 

"Why  no,  Jimminy,"  replied  Lapstone,  "it  is  not  done  yet; 
you  see,  I've  been  driven  lately  so  much." 

"JSTow,  Uncle  Lapstone!"  exclaimed  Jimminy,  in  a  very  mourn- 
ful tone,  "you  don't  know  how  sorry  I  am  ;  you  promised  me  my 
shoe  the  day  before  Wednesday,  and  now  it  is  not  done  yet,  and 
me  going  with  only  one  shoe  all  the  time." 

So  saying,  Jimminy  pushed  back  the  margin  of  her  frock,  and 
showed  her  two  feet,  one  shod,  the  other  bare. 

"  Is  that  the  way  you  have  to  go  ?"  asked  Lapstone. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jimminy,  "I  have  to  go  so  all  the  time,  only  when 
I  take  off  my  other  shoe,  so  as  to  have  both  my  feet  feel  alike." 

"It  is  too  bad,  Jimminy,"  said  Lapstone;  "it  is  outrageous; 
if  it  was  any  body  else  that  had  served  you  so  besides  myself,  I 
would  give  him  a  scolding  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear." 
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Jimminy  anil  Katy  wait  for  the  shoe  to  be  mended.  The  wooden  leg. 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  be  scolded  yourself,"  said  Jimminy. 

"So  do  I,"  replied  Lapstone ;  "I  truly  do,  and  I  wish  there 
was  somebody  here  to  scold  me.  I  can't  scold  myself  very  well, 
you  know,  and  you  can't  scold  very  well,  I  suppose  ;  ladies  never 
can ;  so  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do. 

"  Only  this  I  can  do,"  continued  Lapstone  ;  "  if  you  will  come 
in  and  wait,  I'll  mend  your  shoe  now,  the  first  thing  I  do,  and  then 
you  will  not  have  to  go  half  barefoot  any  more." 

"  Well,  I  will  wait,"  said  Jimminy.      "  Come  in,  Katy." 

This  last  call  was  addressed  to  the  little  child  who  had  come 
with  Jimminy,  and  who  had  thus  far  remained  at  the  door. 

Lapstone  took  his  seat  on  his  shoemaker's  bench,  and  then,  after 
selecting  Jimminy's  shoe  from  among  those  which  had  been  left 
to  be  mended,  he  drew  out  his  thread  and  prepared  to  go  to  work. 
Jimminy  sat  down  on  a  little  footstool  which  was  on  the  floor  by 
the  side  of  Lapstone's  bench.  While  sitting  there,  her  attention 
was  soon  attracted  to  Lapstone's  wooden  leg,  which  was  extended 
in  full  view  before  her.  There  was  an  iron  ring,  forming  a  sort 
of  knob,  on  the  end  of  it. 

"  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Jimminy,  after  musing  for  a  time, 
"  how  came  you  to  have  such  a  funny  leg  ?  Did  it  grow  so  ?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Lapstone,  "I  made  it." 

"Oh,  Uncle  Lapstone!"  exclaimed  Jimminy. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  I  made  it.  My  real  leg  got  broken,  and  it 
had  to  be  cut  off,  and  so  I  made  this  wooden  one,  and  fastened  it 
on  instead." 

Here  followed  quite  a  long  pause,  during  which  both  Jimminy 
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Jimminy  searches  for  an  awl  to  try  Lapstone's  leg  with. 


and  Katy  looked  at  the  wooden  leg,  with  a  very  serious  expression 
on  their  countenances. 

At  length  Jimminy  looked  up  into  Lapstone's  face  again,  and 
said, 

"Uncle  Lapstone,  if  any  body  were  to  prick  your  wooden  leg, 
would  it  hurt  you  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Lapstone,  "not  a  bit." 

"  I  mean  to  try,"  said  Jimrainy — "  or  I  would,  if  I  only  had  a 
pin." 

"  Look  about  among  my  tools  on  the  bench,"  said  Lapstone, 
"  and  you  will  find  an  awl ;  you  can  try  it  with  that." 

Jimminy  took  a  survey  of  the  tools  on  the  bench,  but  there  were 
several  knives  among  them,  which  looked  quite  sharp  and  glitter- 
ing, and  she  was  afraid  to  put  her  fingers  among  them  to  take  the 
awl.  At  length,  however,  she  found  a  pin  somewhere  about  her 
dress :  with  this  she  began  to  prick  the  wooden  leg,  looking  up 
into  Lapstone's  face  all  the  time  to  see  if  he  appeared  to  feel  it. 

"  No,  Katy,"  said  Jimminy,  "  he  does  not  feel  it  a  bit." 

Katy  looked  amazed,  but  did  not  answer. 

Here  Jimminy  began  to  look  intently  at  the  end  of  the  wooden 
leg,  and  at  the  iron  ring  which  encircled  it. 

"Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  she,  "why  did  not  you  make  yourself 
a  better  foot?  you  might  have  made  some  toes." 

"Oh  no,  child,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  it  would  not  have  done  any 
good  to  make  toes ;  I  could  not  have  moved  them  if  I  had  made 
them." 

"  Why  not?"  asked  Jimminy. 
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Why  Lapstone  made  no  toes  to  his  wooden  log.  A  bargain  for  a  story. 

44  Because  they  would  have  been  made  of  wood.  A  thing  must 
be  made  of  flesh  and  blood  in  order  that  we  can  move  it." 

44 But,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Jimminy,  "you  can  move  your 
leg,  and  yet  it  is  made  of  wood ;  so  I  don't  see  why  you  could 
not  have  moved  your  toes." 

44  Oh  no  I"  said  Lapstone,  '4  oh  no  !" 

44  Did  you  ever  try  to  make  a  foot  and  toes,  Uncle  Lapstone," 
said  Jimminy. 

44  No,"  said  Lapstone ;  "  it  would  not  be  any  use  to  try." 

After  this  Jimminy  sat  some  time  without  speaking.  She  was 
lost  in  thought,  contemplating  the  various  mysteries  connected 
with  the  wooden  leg.  At  length  she  seemed  to  arouse  herself 
from  her  reverie,  and  asked  Lapstone  to  tell  her  a  story. 

44  You  might  tell  us  a  story  as  well  as  not,"  said  Jimminy, 
"while  you  are  mending  my  shoe." 

44  Oh  no,"  said  Lapstone,  "I  can't  tell  stories  very  well  while 
I  am  at  work ;  besides,  I  don't  tell  stories  to  any  children  unless 
they  first  do  some  work  for  me  in  my  garden." 

44  But  Katy  and  I  are  not  big  enough  to  work  in  the  garden," 
said  Jimminy. 

44  You  are  not  big  enough  to  do  all  kinds  of  work,  but  you 
might  do  some  kinds,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Perhaps  you  are  big 
enough  to  pick  currants :  I  have  got  a  great  many  currants  to  be 
picked." 

"./am  big  enough  to  pick  currants,"  said  Jimminy,  "but  Katy 
is  not.  Katy  is  a  little  girl." 

44  You  may  go  out  into  the  garden  and  try,"  said  Lapstone. 
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The  girls  pick  some  currants.         Why  Lapstone  wished  to  employ  girls  rather  than  boys. 

"You'll  have  time  while  I  am  finishing  the  shoe.  You  can  show 
Katy  the  way.  You  go  out  through  the  front  door  of  the  house, 
and  then  go  straight  across  the  yard  to  the  garden  gate.  You  go 
through  the  gate,  and  then  look  all  about  till  you  find  the  currant- 
bushes.  Then  you  pick  off  some  of  the  bunches  of  the  currants. 
You  must  not  take  hold  of  the  currants  themselves,  but  of  the 
stems.  You  take  hold  of  the  stem  close  to  where  it  grows  out 
from  the  branch.  If  you  break  off  the  stem  of  the  bunch  of  cur- 
rants, all  the  currants  come  off  with  it.  You  may  get  three  or 
four  bunches,  and  bring  them  to  me  in  your  hand.  Katy  may  try 
too.  You  may  show  her  how." 

Jimminy  was  much  pleased  with  this  commission,  and  so,  tak- 
ing Katy  by  the  hand,  she  led  her  out  into  the  garden.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  came  back,  each  of  them  bringing  some  bunches  of 
currants  in  their  hands. 

"Ah!"  said  Lapstone,  speaking  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction 
as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  "  you  can  do  it  very  well.  Now  sit  down 
and  eat  the  currants,  and  tell  me  whether  you  think  they  are  ripe." 

The  children  sat  down  and  ate  their  currants,  and  seemed  to 
like  them  very  much. 

"  Now,  "-said  Lapstone,  "  I  want  all  my  currants  gathered,  and 
I'd  rather  have  girls  to  gather  them  than  boys.  The  reason  why 
is,  that  I  should  make  a  law  that  you  must  not  eat  any  while  you 
were  gathering  them,  and  girls  would  obey  the  law,  but  boys  would 
not.  Girls  are  more  honest  than  boys.  Boys  would  perhaps  eat 
more  themselves  than  they  would  put  into  the  basket  for  me,  but 
good  girls  would  not  eat  any." 
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Lapstone's  proposal.  A  story  promised.  The  five  girls  picking  currants. 


"But,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Jimminy,  "I  think  you  ought  to 
give  us  a  few  to  pay  us." 

"Ah!  yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "I  should.  After  you  had  done 
picking  them  I  should  give  all  a  good  saucerful  of  them,  with  sug- 
ar on  them.  They  would  taste  a  great  deal  sweeter  and  better 
in  a  saucer,  with  the  sugar  on  them,  than  they  would  to  be  eaten 
off  the  bushes.  Then,  while  you  were  eating  your  currants  from 
the  saucers,  I  would  tell  you  a  story." 

"Well,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Jimminy,  "we  will  do  it." 

"  You  must  find  four  other  girls  to  come  with  you,"  said  Lap- 
stone.  "I  can't  tell  a  story  to  less  than  five.  If  you  will  find 
four  other  girls  to  come  with  you — all  good  girls — and  if  you  will 
work  well  gathering  my  currants  for  an  hour,  then  I'll  give  you 
each  a  good  saucer  of  currants  and  sugar  to  eat,  and  besides  that, 
I'll  tell  you  a  story  half  an  hour  long." 

This  plan  was  fully  agreed  to,  and,  as  soon  as  the  shoe  was 
done,  Jimminy  went  away  with  Katy  to  find  the  other  girls.  She 
soon  made  up  the  number,  and  that  afternoon  they  came,  all  five 
of  them,  and  called  upon  Lapstone  to  give  them  baskets  or  dip- 
pers, and  set  them  to  work. 

They  worked  very  well,  and  in  the  course  of  the  lion*  they  gath- 
ered all  the  currants  that  grew  on  quite  a  long  row  of  bushes. 
They  each  had  a  little  mug  or  basket,  and  as  fast  as  they  filled 
these  vessels  they  emptied  them  into  a  great  basket,  which  was 
placed  for  the  purpose  on  the  seat  in  the  corner  of  the  garden.  In 
the  course  of  the  hour  the  great  basket  got  heaping  full. 

After  the  work  was  done,  Lapstone  assembled  the  children  on 
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Lapstone  begins  his  story.  A  ballad.  The  first  verse. 

the  steps  of  the  front  door,  where  it  was  cool  and  shady,  and  there 
they  ate  the  currants  and  sugar  which  he  promised  to  give  them. 
Each  girl  had  a  saucerful  of  currants  and  a  spoon.  The  sugar- 
bowl  stood  on  the  steps  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  and  each  girl 
took  as  much  of  it  as  she  wished. 

While  they  were  sitting  here  eating  their  currants,  Lapstone 
told  them  the  story.  It  was  a  story  of  a  boy  named  Benny,  who 
went  to  sea  in  a  boat  alone.  The  story  will  be  contained  in  the 
next  chapter. 

I  ought  to  say,  however,  here,  that  Lapstone,  instead  of  relating 
the  narrative  as  a  story,  proposed  at  first  to  sing  it  as  a  song.  He 
said  that  it  was  as  a  song  that  he  learned  it.  Some  of  the  chil- 
dren objected  to  have  a  song  instead  of  a  story,  for  they  said  a 
song  would  not  be  long  enough. 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  a  very  long  song,"  said  Lapstone.  "  It  is  very 
long  indeed.  It  is  a  kind  of  song  which  they  call  a  ballad.  It 
has  ever  so  many  verses  in  it." 

In  consideration  of  its  being  so  long,  the  children  concluded  to 
hear  it,  and  so  Lapstone  began.  This  was  the  first  verse  : 

"  The  night  was  dark,  and  the  wind  was  high, 

And  the  fisherman  didn't  come  home  ; 
The  lightning  gleamed  in  the  angry  sky, 
With  rattling  thunder  loud  and  nigh, 

And  the  sea  was  -white  with  foam." 

Lapstone's  voice  was  not  very  smooth  or  harmonious.  He  had 
been  accustomed  only  to  sing  to  sailors  in  stormy  nights,  amid 
the  noise  made  by  the  winds  in  the  rigging,  and  by  the  boisterous 
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Lapstone  concludes  not  to  sing  the  story,  but  to  relate  it. 


seas,  and  the  music  which  he  made  was  not  well  adapted  to  please 
gentle  and  quiet  girls.  Indeed,  Lapstone  was  not  very  well  satis- 
tied  himself  with  his  performance,  and  after  finishing  the  first  verse 
he  paused  a  moment,  as  if  not  entirely  certain  about  proceeding. 
Jimminy  helped  him  to  decide  by  saying,  in  a  very  gentle  voice, 

"  Uncle  Lapstone,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  don't  sing  very  well." 

Lapstone  laughed. 

"  And  besides,"  said  another  of  the  girls,  "we  can't  understand 
it  so  well  if  you  sing  it.  We  had  rather  that  you  would  tell  it 
to  us." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lapstone.  "I'll  tell  you  the  story.  I  think 
that  will  be  better." 

So  he  proceeded  to  relate  to  the  children  the  story  contained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  children  listened  to  it  with  great  attention  and  pleasure, 
and  they  said,  after  it  was  finished,  that  they  had  been  doubly  paid 
for  the  work  which  they  had  done  in  gathering  the  currants. 

"  The  feast  of  currants  that  you  gave  us  to  eat,"  said  they, 
"was  pay  enough,  and  the  story  was  pay  enough.  Either  one 
was  pay  enough  alone,  so  that  we  have  been  paid  twice  over." 
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Lapstone  commences  the  story  of  Benny,  the  fisherman's  boy, 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   STORY   OF   BENNY. 

"  THERE  was  once  a  fisherman  who  had  a  little  son  named  Ben- 
ny. The  fisherman  used  to  go  out  over  the  sea  in  his  boat  a  fish- 
ing. He  used  to  go  out  in  the  morning  and  come  home  at  night. 
But  one  night  he  did  not  come  home. 

"  That  night  was  a  very  dark  and  stormy  one.  The  lightning 
flashed,  and  the  thunder  rattled  loud  and  long  in  the  sky.  The 
wind  blew,  and  the  sea  roared,  and  the  waves  which  rolled  in 
whitened  the  whole  shore  with  their  foam. 

"  Benny's  mother  was  very  anxious  and  unhappy  because  her 
husband  did  not  come  home.  Before  it  was  dark  she  went  down 
to  the  shore  two  or  three  times  to  watch  for  his  coming,  and  after 
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Benny  consoling  his  mother  for  the  absence  of  his  father  in  the  storm. 

it  grew  dark  she  went  a  great  many  times  to  the  window  and  to 
the  door. 

"  She  rocked  the  baby  to  sleep,  and  put  him  in  the  cradle. 
Benny  was  a  little  older  than  the  baby.  It  was  time  for  Benny 
to  go  to  bed  too,  but  his  mother  did  riot  send  him  to  bed,  because 
she  felt  so  lonesome.  Benny  was  a  brave  boy,  and  he  comforted 
his  mother  very  much  by  his  courage  and  by  his  cheering  words. 

"  'Mother,'  says  he,  'don't  cry;  don't  be  troubled,  mother. 
Father  will  come  home  pretty  soon.  He  would  come  now,  I  am 
sure,  if  he  only  knew  that  you  wanted  him  to  come.' 

"  Then  again,  after  a  little  while,  he  said,  '  Mother,  you  must 
not  be  so  troubled.  Besides,  mother,  you  can  go  to  bed  and  go  to 
sleep ;  Pll  sit  up  till  my  father  comes  home.  I  can  take  care  of 
him  when  he  comes.  I  can  put  the  chair  to  his  supper-table  for 
him,  and  put  his  wet  coat  to  the  lire  to  dry.' 

"All  the  answer  that  Benny's  mother  could  make  to  this  was 
to  press  him  to  her  heart,  and  say,  *  Dear  little  Benny!' 

"  Benny  was  greatly  troubled  to  see  his  mother  look  so  dis- 
tressed. When  it  lightened  very  sharp,  and  thundered  very  loud, 
and  she  shuddered  with  terror,  he  would  say, 

"  'Never  mind  it,  mother;  it  sounds  pretty  loud,  but  I  don't 
think  it  is  very  near.' 

"  Benny  said  this  because  it  was  what  he  had  heard  his  father 
say  in  such  cases  before. 

"  At  last  the  thunder-clouds  seemed  to  pass  slowly  away,  and 
the  moon  besjan  to  shine  again.  The  wind,  too,  went  down,  but 

o  o 

the  sea  continued  wild  and  stormy.     It  grew  later  and  later,  and 
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Benny  goes  to  lie  down  in  the  bed-room.  Where  he  went  next. 

Benny's  mother  became  more  and  more  anxious  and  troubled.  At 
last,  however,  she  said  it  was  time  for  Benny  to  go  to  bed. 

"  But  Benny  begged  her  not  to  send  him  to  bed. 

"  '  Do  not  send  me  to  bed,  mother,'  said  he,  '  until  father  comes 
home.  There  will  be  nobody  to  take  care  of  you  if  I  go  away. 
Besides,  I  must  be  ready,  when  he  comes  home,  to  help  him  take 
care  of  the  boat  and  the  fishes.' 

"At  last  his  mother  consented  that  he  should  not  be  undressed, 
but  she  said  that  he  must  go  into  his  little  room  and  lie  down  on 
the  bed. 

"  '  Then,'  said  she,  'if  you  are  awake  when  father  comes  home, 
you  can  get  up  again  immediately.' 

"  So  Benny  went  into  his  room.  His  mother  sat  down  discon- 
solate by  the  fire.  It  was  not  cold,  but  Benny's  mother  had  had 
a  fire  to  get  supper  with  for  her  husband. 

"After  a  few  minutes  she  called  out,  'Benny!' 

"  But  Benny  did  not  answer. 

"  Then  she  called  out  again  a  little  louder,  'Benny!' 

"  Still  Benny  did  not  answer. 

"  'Ah !  he  has  gone  to  sleep,'  said  his  mother ;  '  I'm  glad  of  it. 
Dear  little  fellow,  how  he  loves  to  take  care  of  me !' 

"  But  Benny  was  not  asleep:  he  had  gone  out  by  another  door, 
in  order  to  go  and  see  if  he  could  not  find  his  father. 

"  Benny's  father  had  a  great  dog  named  Nelson.  When  Ben- 
ny went  to  the  door,  he  found  Nelson  standing  on  the  grass  a  lit- 
tle way  before  the  house,  and  looking  off  over  the  sea. 

"  'Do  you  see  him  coming,  Nelson?'  said  Benny. 

29  E 
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Conversation  between  Benny  and  Admiral  Nelson. 
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Nelson  answered  by  a  very  low  and  suppressed  bark.  He 
meant  that  he  almost  thought  he  saw  him,  but  that  he  was  not 
sure. 

"  Benny  stood  on  the  great  flat  stone  that  formed  the  step  of 
the  door,  and  looked  up  at  the  moon,  which  was  just  breaking 
through  into  an  opening  among  the  dark  clouds.  Then  he  looked 
at  the  tree-tops  near,  which  were  waving  in  the  wind.  Then  he 
looked  out  over  the  sea.  The  white  caps  were  chasing  each  oth- 
er rapidly  along  the  dark  expanse,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  coast 
was  white  with  foam. 

"  'Admiral,'  said  Benny,  'let's  go  and  see  if  we  can't  find 
father.' 

"  The  people  often  called  Nelson  'Admiral;'  indeed,  his  proper 
name  in  full  was  Admiral  Nelson. 

"  '  Will  you  go  with  me,  Admiral,'  said  he,  'if  I'll  go?  Moth- 
er is  so  much  troubled.' 

"  Nelson  answered  as  before,  with  a  low  and  half-suppressed 
bark. 

"  'Well,  Admiral,'  replied  Benny,  'then  we  will  go.' 

"  So  Benny  walked  along  down  toward  the  shore,  Nelson  run- 
ning by  his  side.  Nelson  knew  very  well  that  they  were  going 
for  his  master,  and  he  was  very  glad.  He  had  been  watching  for 
him,  and  pitying  Benny's  mother  in  her  distress  all  the  evening. 

"Benny  and  Nelson  went  down  to  the  shore.  There  was  a 
little  cove  there,  and  a  boat  in  it  fastened  to  a  pier. 

"  '  We  must  go  in  this  boat,'  said  Benny ;  '  it  is  all  the  way 
there  is  to  go.' 
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Embarking  in  the  storm.  Benny  bails  out  the  boat. 

"  So  Benny  began  to  unfasten  the  boat.  Nelson  leaped  about 
the  pier  with  delight.  He  was  rejoiced  that  somebody  was  going 
to  find  his  master,  and  still  more  to  think  that  he  was  going  too. 

"  'Jump  in,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  when  he  had  got  the  boat 
unfastened. 

"  So  Nelson  jumped  in.  Then  Benny  got  in  too,  and  by  means 
of  one  of  the  oars  that  he  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  he  be- 
gan to  push  it  off  from  the  pier. 

u  Nelson  stood  with  his  fore  feet  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
and  looked  over  the  margin  of  it,  watching  the  operation. 

"  There  was  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  Benny  could 
not  find  a  good  place  to  stand. 

"  '  Ah!  Admiral,'  said  he,  'first  I  must  dip  out  the  water.  That 
is  the  way  that  my  father  does.' 

"  So  Benny  took  the  tin  dipper  that  his  father  used  for  bailing- 
out  the  boat,  and  began  to  dip  up  the  water  that  had  come  into 
the  boat  from  the  rain,  and  to  pour  it  out  over  the  side  into  the 
sea.  He  worked  at  this  for  a  long  while.  Nelson  stood  by  look- 
ing on. 

"  'Ah!  Admiral,'  said  he,  'you  would  help  me,  I  know,  if  you 
could,  but  you  don't  know  how.  Besides,  you  could  not  hold  the 
dipper.' 

"  Nelson  uttered  a  low  bark  as  before,  and  wagged  his  tail. 

"  Benny  persevered  until  he  had  poured  all  the  water  out.  He 
then  put  the  dipper  away,  and,  sitting  up  on  the  seat,  began  to 
look  about  him.  The  tide  was  going  out  at  this  time,  and  the 
boat  had  drifted  some  way  from  the  shore.  It  was  now  rocking 
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Uenny  and  tho  Admiral  at  sua.  The  cuddy."  I'.oimy  searching  for  a  bed. 

up  and  down,  too,  on  the  waves,  with  so  much  motion  that  Benny 
found  himself  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  gunwale  to  keep  himself 
in  his  place. 

"  As  soon  as  Benny  began  to  look  about  him,  he  found  that  the 
shore  was  quite  far  away. 

"  'Ah!  Admiral,'  said  he,  'the  shore  has  gone  away.' 

"  Nelson  wagged  his  tail,  and  looked  up  eagerly  into  Benny's 
face. 

"  '  No,'  said  Benny,  after  a  moment's  thought,  '  it  must  be  that 
we  have  gone  away  from  the  shore.  We  are  going  out  to  the  sea. 
That  is  just  what  we  wanted  to  do.  I  don't  know  whether  we 
are  going  exactly  right,  but  I  think  it  must  be  somewhere  this 
way  that  my  father  has  gone.' 

"  Benny  looked  out  over  the  waves,  and  he  began  to  be  a  little 
afraid.  Nelson  looked  out  too. 

"  'Don't  be  afraid,  Admiral,'  said  he.  'It  is  rather  stormy, 
but  then  the  moon  shines  bright,  and  we  can  see  where  we  are 
going.  Pretty  soon  we  shall  find  our  father,  and  then  we  shall 
know  exactly  what  to  do.' 

"  It  was  not  cold,  but  the  wind  was  blowing  fresh,  and  after  a 
little  while  Benny  concluded  to  lie  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  in  order  to  shelter  himself  from  it.  There  was  a  small  cud- 
dy in  the  forward  part  of  the  boat,  where  things  could  be  put  in 
and  kept  out  of  the  rain.  There  was  a  door  to  this  cuddy  ;  the 
door  was  fastened  by  a  button.  Benny  opened  this  door  in  order 
to  see  if  he  could  rind  something  inside  to  make  a  bed  for  him  to 
lie  down  upon. 
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The  great-coat  in  the  cuddy.  Benny  went  to  sleep  in  the  boat.  Aground. 

"  He  found  an  old  great-coat  there.  It  was  one  which  his  fa- 
ther kept  in  the  boat,  so  as  to  have  it  ready  in  cold  and  stormy 
times. 

"  Benny  pulled  out  the  coat. 

"«Ah!  this  is  just  what  we  want,  Admiral,'  said  Benny. 
'See!' 

"  So  saying,  Benny  spread  down  the  coat  in  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  in  the  driest  place  that  he  could  find,  and  lay  down  upon  it. 
He  called  Nelson  to  come  and  lie  down  too. 

"  'Lie  down  here  close  before  me,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  '  and 
I  will  keep  you  warm.' 

"  So  Benny  lay  down,  and  Nelson  by  the  side  of  him.  For 
some  minutes  Benny  talked  to  Nelson,  to  amuse  him  and  prevent 
his  feeling  lonesome,  but  his  voice  gradually  grew  more  and  more 
faint,  and  at  last  he  fell  asleep. 

"  Nelson  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  lay  awake  and  listened.  He 
listened  to  the  roaring  of  the  wind,  and  to  the  shocks  of  the  waves 
tossing  against  the  bows  and  sides  of  the  boat. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  tide,  which  was  going  down,  had  car- 
ried the  boat  out  beyond  the  shelter  of  the  land,  and  out  into  the 
open  sea,  where  it  was  more  fully  exposed  to  the  wind.  There  it 
began  to  be  driven  by  the  force  of  the  wind  along  the  shore.  It 
was  driven  so  for  many  miles,  and  at  last  it  came  to  a  place  where 
the  shore  turned  in  such  a  direction  that  the  wind  blew  toward  it. 
The  boat  accordingly  drifted  gradually  toward  the  beach,  until,  at 
last,  at  every  falling  wave  the  keel  of  it  touched  a  little  on  the 
sand. 
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How  Benny  and  Nelson  disembarked.  Benny  finishes  his  nap  on  the  shore. 

"  This  thumping  waked  Benny  up. 

"  'Admiral,'  said  Benny,  "what's  the  matter?' 

"  Nelson  started  up,  barked,  and  wagged  his  tail,  but  he  could 
not  explain  to  Benny  what  was  the  matter.  Indeed,  he  did  not 
know  himself  what  was  the  matter. 

"  The  boat  swung  round  side  to  the  shore,  and  a  great  wave 
happened  to  come  rolling  in  just  as  the  wave  before  it  had  gone 
down  and  left  the  keel  of  the  boat  grounded.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  boat  was  rolled  almost  entirely  over,  and  Benny  and 
Nelson  were  both  rolled  out  upon  the  sand.  Benny  immediately 
crept  up  on  the  beach  to  a  place  where  the  sand  was  dry,  and  Nel- 
son, seizing  the  great-coat  in  his  mouth,  followed  him. 

"  '  What  is  it  ?'  said  Benny,  rubbing  his  eyes. 

"  Nelson  dropped  the  great-coat,  and  began  to  lick  Benny's  face 
and  hands. 

"Benny  crawled  along  a  little  farther  to  a  place  under  some 
bushes,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  he  looked  up  a  moment  at  the  moon. 
Then  he  looked  out  upon  the  sea,  and  upon  the  waves  coming  in 
upon  the  shore,  and  upon  the  boat,  which  was  rolling  over  and  over 
in  the  surf.  He  could  not  tell  where  he  was.  He  thought  it  was 
all  a  dream.  He  was  very  sleepy  too,  and  so  he  put  his  head 
down  again,  shut  his  eyes,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

"As  soon  as  Nelson  saw  that  Benny  was  asleep,  he  pulled  the 
great-coat  over  him  as  well  as  he  could,  in  imitation  of  what  he 
had  so  often  seen  him  do  with  the  bed-clothes  when  Benny  went 
to  bed,  and  then  lay  down  by  his  side. 

"Nelson  lay  some  time  with  his  eyes  open,  watching  the  boat 
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Waking  up  in  the  morning.          "\Vhere  is  the  boat?         A  beautiful  day  after  the  storm. 

as  it  rolled  over  and  over  in  the  surf.  He  did  not  know  what  it 
was,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  was  not  some  sea-monster  trying 
to  come  up  upon  the  land  to  carry  off  Benny.  So  he  watched  it 
well,  and  when  it  came  up  a  little  nearer  than  usual  he  would  start 
up  and  bark.  He  would  bark  gently  in  such  cases,  for  fear  of 
waking  Benny  up.  At  last,  however,  the  boat  gradually  worked 
its  way  along  the  shore  till  it  got  out  of  sight,  and  then  Nelson, 
following  Benny's  example,  went  to  sleep. 

"At  length  the  morning  came.  The  sun  rose,  and  after  it  was 
up  a  little  it  began  to  shine  with  warm  and  pleasant  beams  on  the 
place  where  Benny  and  Nelson  were  lying.  Nelson  awoke  early, 
but  he  did  not  move,  for  he  did  not  wish  to  awaken  Benny. 

"  At  length  Benny  awoke  and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  'Admiral,'  said  he,  'are  you  awake?' 

"  Nelson  wagged  his  tail,  rapping  it,  as  he  lay,  gently  against 
the  sand. 

"  Yes,  you  are  awake,'  said  Benny,  '  and  it  is  time  for  us  to  get 
up  ;  it  is  morning. 

"  '  Bat  what  became  of  our  boat?'  he  added,  rising  up  and  look- 
ing around  him  ;  '  where  is  our  boat  ?  We  were  in  a  boat,  and  I 
don't  know  what  has  become  of  it.' 

"  So  saying,  Benny  rose  and  stood  upon  his  feet.  The  sea  was 
calm,  and  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun  were  reposing  serenely 
upon  it.  The  beach  was  smooth,  and  the  sand  was  warm  and  dry, 

"Benny  looked  about  upon  this  scene  for  a  few  minutes  quite 
bewildered  ;  he  scarcely  knew  where  he  was. 

"  'Admiral,'  said  he,  at  length,  'I  don't  know  what  we  shall 
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Nelson's  opinion  as  to  what  had  better  be  done.         What  the  dog  did  with  the  great-coat. 

do.     We  had  a  boat,  but  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  it.     I 
think  we  had  better  go  home.' 

"  This  was  precisely  Nelson's  opinion.  If  he  had  been  alone, 
that  is  exactly  what  he  would  have  at  once  determined  to  do.  As 
it  was,  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  await  Benny's  decision,  and  to 
conform  his  own  conduct  to  it,  whatever  it  might  be.  But  when 
he  heard  Benny  say  that  he  thought  it  best  to  go  home,  he  fully 
concurred  with  him,  though  he  could  only  express  his  concurrence 
by  wagging  his  tail  and  looking  up  earnestly  into  Benny's  face, 
and  showing,  by  his  attitude  and  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, that  he  was  ready  to  set  off  immediately. 

"  'Only,'  continued  Benny,  'I  don't  know  the  way.  Do  you 
know  the  way  home,  Admiral  ?' 

"  Nelson  wagged  his  tail  more  than  ever,  and  as  he  saw  that 
Benny  was  setting  off,  he  ran  on  before  him  to  show  him  the  way. 

"After  he  had  gone  a  short  distance  he  recollected  the  great- 
coat, and  he  went  back  and  attempted  to  bring  it  with  him ;  but 
he  found  it  too  heavy.  After  dragging  it  along  a  little  way,  he 
concluded  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  abandon  it.  So  he  left 
it  in  a  safe  place  under  a  bush,  and  ran  forward  again  to  guide 
Benny  in  the  right  way. 

"  The  place  where  they  were  was  a  great  many  miles  from 
home,  and  Benny  himself  would  not  have  known  at  all  which  way 
to  go,  but  Nelson  knew  perfectly.  The  way  led  for  a  time  along 
the  path.  Presently  it  came  out  into  a  road.  The  road  led 
through  a  wood,  with  pretty  flowers  growing  here  and  there  under 
the  trees. 
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The  dog  advises  Benny  not  to  stop  to  gather  flowers.  Benny  is  tired  with  walking. 

"  *  What  a  pretty  wood  this  is,  Admiral !'  said  Benny.  4  I've  a 
great  mind  to  stop  and  gather  a  few  of  these  flowers.' 

"  Nelson  turned  and  looked  up  earnestly  into  Benny's  face,  and 
then  ran  along  the  path  again.  He  thought  it  was  best  not  to  stop. 

"  'I  will  only  stop  one  minute,'  said  Benny. 

"  So  he  went  out  by  the  road  side  and  there  gathered  a  few 
flowers.  He  gathered  enough  to  make  a  pretty  little  bouquet  just 
large  enough  to  carry  in  his  hand. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Benny  was  gathering  the  flowers, 
Nelson  ran  back  and  forth  in  the  road,  barking  a  little,  and  seem- 
ing very  uneasy.  He  thought  that  Benny  ought  not  to  stop  for 
the  flowers. 

"  'I  am  coming  in  one  minute,'  said  Benny. 

"  So,  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  bouquet,  he  came  back  into 
the  road  again  and  went  on.  Nelson  now  seemed  to  be  satisfied, 
and  he  went  on  before  him  quietly,  leading  the  way. 

"Presently  they  came  out  of  the  wood  and  entered  an  open 
country.  The  country  was  very  pretty.  There  were  farm-houses 
and  fields  along  the  road  ;  but  there  was  nobody  to  be  seen  either 
about  the  houses,  or  in  the  fields,  or  along  the  road.  The  reason 
was  it  was  so  early  in  the  morning. 

"  Benny  went  on  in  this  way  for  more  than  an  hour.  Then  he 
began  to  be  tired. 

"  'Admiral,'  said  he,  'I  am  tired.     I  am  very  tired  indeed.' 

"  Benny  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  road  as  he  said  this,  and 
Nelson  came  to  him  and  looked  up  into  his  face  earnestly  and 
compassion  ately . 
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Benny  tries  an  expedient.  lie  finds  Nelson  not  so  good  tu  ride  on  as  a  horse. 

"  It  was  not  necessary  for  Nelson  to  look  up  very  high  to  see 
Benny's  face,  for  he  was  a  very  large  dog,  and  Benny  was  a  very 
small  boy,  and  so  Nelson's  head  was  almost  on  a  level  with 
Benny's. 

"'I  am  very  tired,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  'and  I  wish  you 
would  let  me  ride  a  little  way  on  your  back.' 

"  Nelson  barked  and  wagged  his  tail,  and  so  Benny  mounted 
on  his  back.  Nelson  held  very  still  while  he  did  so.  As  soon 
as  Benny  had  mounted,  Nelson  began  to  walk  along  and  Benny 
rode.  But  he  found  it  hard  to  hold  on.  Nelson's  back  was  very 
round,  and  there  was  no  saddle,  and  Benny  found  himself  contin- 
ually slipping  off  on  one  side  or  on  the  other. 

"  Nelson  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  this  by  walking  very  care- 
fully and  steadily  ;  but  still  Benny  found  it  hard  to  keep  his 
seat. 

"  'You  do  very  well,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  '  and  you  try  hard 
to  carry  me  steadily ;  but  still  I  can't  ride  on  your  back,  because 
it  is  so  round.  I  wish  I  had  a  horse.' 

"  Benny  had  often  ridden  on  a  horse.  His  father  would  put  him 
on,  and  let  him  ride  up  and  down  the  lane,  while  he  himself  walk- 
ed along  by  his  side  to  catch  him  in  case  he  should  fall.  Benny 
had  in  this  way  at  last  learned  to  ride  so  well  that  sometimes  his 
father  would  let  him  ride  up  and  down  the  lane  alone. 

"  '  If  you  w^ere  only  a  horse,'  continued  Benny,  'I  could  ride 
very  well  indeed,  but  I  never  learned  to  ride  on  a  dog. ' 

"  So  Benny  slipped  down  from  Nelson's  back,  and  began  to 
walk  along  again. 
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Looking  for  a  horse.  Benny  found  a  horse  and  caught  him. 

"  '  I  mean  to  look  out,'  said  Benny,  '  and  see  if  I  can  not  find 
a  horse.' 

"  So  Benny  looked,  as  he  walked  along,  into  all  the  barn-yards, 
and  pastures,  and  woods  that  he  went  by,  in  hopes  of  seeing  a 
horse.  He  saw  several  cows  in  the  barn-yards,  waiting  for  the 
people  to  get  up  and  milk  them,  and  so  let  them  go  to  pasture, 
but  for  a  long  time  he  saw  no  horse.  Once  he  heard  a  trampling 
among  the  bushes  in  the  margin  of  a  wood,  and  he  went  in  a  little 
way  to  see  what  it  was  ;  but,  instead  of  a  horse,  it  proved  to  be 
two  oxen  that  were  there.  They  looked  at  Benny  for  a  moment 
very  earnestly,  when  they  saw  him  coining  into  their  wood,  and 
then  went  on  browsing  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 

"At  length  Benny  came  to  a  place  where,  at  a  little  distance 
before  him,  he  saw  a  horse  feeding  by  the  road  side,  near  a  small 
farm-house. 

"  ( Ah  !  Admiral,'  said  he,  '  here  is  a  horse.  Now,  if  I  can  only 
find  somebody  to  put  me  up,  I'll  have  a  ride.' 

"  There  was  a  rope  halter  round  the  horse's  neck.  The  end  of 
the  rope  was  wound  round  his  neck  again,  and  fastened  in  an  easy 
knot. 

"  '  Ah !'  said  Benny,  « he  has  got  a  bridle  on  already.  He  has 
not  got  any  saddle  on,  but  that  is  no  matter.' 

"  So  Benny  walked  up  to  the  side  of  the  horse.  The  horse 
lifted  up  his  head  and  looked  at  Benny  a  moment,  and  then  put  it 
down  and  went  to  cropping  grass  again.  At  the  same  time  he 
moved  a  step  farther  on. 

"  Benny  took  hold  of  the  halter  and  untied  the  knot  which  fast- 
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How  Benny  managed  to  mount  the  horse  with  nobody  to  help  him. 

ened  the  end  of  the  rope.  He  unwound  the  end  of  the  rope  from 
his  neck.  It  was  very  easy  for  him  to  do  this,  for  the  horse  held 
his  head  down  all  the  time,  and  continued  feeding.  He  paid  no 
attention  to  Benny  at  all.  He  thought  he  was  too  small  a  boy 
for  him  to  pay  attention  to. 

"  '  And  now,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  '  there's  nobody  to  put  me 
on.  I  don't  see  what  I  am  going  to  do.' 

"  Nelson  wagged  his  tail,  and  leaped  about  a  moment  this  way 
and  that.  He  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to  put  Benny  on 
the  horse  if  it  had  been  in  his  power  to  do  so. 

"  '  I'll  lead  him  up  to  the  fence,'  said  Benny.  '  Perhaps  I  can 
get  on  his  back  by  climbing  up  first  on  the  fence.' 

"  So  Benny  led  the  horse  out  toward  the  fence.  Nelson  fol- 
lowed him,  leaping  about  and  wagging  his  tail. 

"  Benny  led  the  horse  up  alongside  the  fence,  and  then  gave 
Nelson  the  end  of  the  rope  to  hold. 

"  '  Here,  Admiral,'  said  he,  '  hold  the  bridle  while  I  get  on  the 
horse. ' 

"  So  Nelson  took  the  end  of  the  rope  in  his  mouth,  and  held  it 
very  still,  while  Benny  climbed  up  upon  the  fence.  The  horse, 
being  a  very  quiet  and  gentle  farm-horse,  used  only  for  carting 
and  plowing,  stood  very  still,  and  allowed  Benny  and  Nelson  to 
do  with  him  whatever  they  pleased.  Accordingly,  when  Benny 
reached  the  top  of  the  fence,  he  easily  succeeded  in  getting  over 
upon  the  horse's  back. 

"  '  And  now,  Admiral,'  said  he,  when  he  was  seated,  4  hand  me 
up  the  bridle.' 
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Benny  wants  his  bridle.  Nelson  leads  the  horse  and  his  rider  toward  home. 

"  This,  of  course,  Nelson  could  not  do:  he  was  not  tall  enough 
to  hold  up  the  rope  so  that  Benny  could  reach  it. 

"  He  tried  very  hard  to  do  it,  but  he  could  not  quite  succeed. 
The  way  that  he  tried  to  do  it  was  by  standing  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  resting  his  fore  paws  on  the  horse's  shoulder.  In  this 
way  he  could  hold  the  rope  up  pretty  high,  but  Benny  could  not 
quite  reach  it.  Benny  did  not  dare  to  lean  over  very  far,  for  fear 
of  falling  off  the  horse. 

"  '  Never  mind,  Admiral,'  said  he  at  last,  '  it  is  no  matter  about 
the  bridle ;  you  may  keep  it,  and  lead  the  horse  along ;  that  will 
do  just  as  well.  And,  besides,  I  can  have  both  my  hands  then  to 
hold  on.  Lead  him  along,  Admiral,  and  go  home.' 

"  Nelson  did  not  comprehend  fully  all  that  Benny  had  said,  but 
he  understood  the  last  part  of  it  very  well,  and  so  he  began  to  lead 
the  horse  along.  He  led  him  very  carefully  at  first  till  he  got  out 
into  the  road,  and  then,  taking  the  direction  toward  home,  he  be- 
gan to  walk  on  at  a  good  pace.  The  horse  followed  in  a  very  do- 
cile manner. 

"  '  Ah!'  said  Benny,  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction,  '  this  is  ex- 
cellent ;  I  am  taking  a  very  good  ride.' 

"  After  going  on  so  for  about  an  hour,  Benny  began  to  be  tired 
of  riding.  His  legs,  too,  began  to  be  a  little  sore.  He  told  Nel- 
son that  he  believed  he  would  not  ride  any  more.  He  would 
rather  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  said  ;  so  he  directed  Nelson  to 
lead  the  horse  out  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  a  fence,  and  let  him 
get  off. 
-  "  But  Nelson  could  not  understand  such  an  order  as  this;  so 
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Benny  wants  to  dismount.  Whoa!  St< 'pping  by  the  road  side. 

he  continued  to  walk  on  quietly  along  the  road,  as  if  lie  had  not 
received  any  order  at  all. 

"  '  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  in  a  stern  voice,  '  stop !' 

"  Nelson  paid  no  attention,  but  walked  steadily  on ;  indeed,  he 
walked  a  little  faster  than  he  had  done  before. 

"  Benny  was  for  a  few  moments  quite  perplexed.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  Presently  it  occurred  to  him  to  give  his  order 
to  the  horse  instead  of  Nelson. 

"  'Whoa!'  said  he. 

"  The  horse  moved  his  ears  and  hung  back  a  little,  as  if  he 
were  inclined  to  stop,  but  Nelson  pulled  forward. 

"  tW/waf  said  Benny  again,  speaking  louder  than  before — 

'WHOA!' 

"  The  horse  stopped.  He  turned  his  head  so  as  to  look  at  the 
road  behind  him,  and  also  to  look  at  Benny  on  his  back.  He  did 
not  know  exactly  what  to  make  of  these  singular  proceedings. 
There  seemed  to  be  evidently  some  difference  of  counsel  between 
the  dog  and  the  boy,  who  were  for  the  time  being  his  two  masters, 
but  as  he  did  not  understand  the  case  very  well,  and  as,  in  turn- 
ing his  head  back,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  smooth  and  pretty  plat  of 
grass  by  the  road  side,  he  concluded  to  walk  out  there  and  eat, 
while  Nelson  and  Benny  were  settling  it  between  themselves  what 
was  to  be  done. 

"  So  he  walked  out  upon  the  grass  and  began  to  eat.     He  was 
stronger  than  Nelson,  and  so  Nelson  wras  obliged  either  to  let  go 
the  rope  or  to  follow  him.     He  concluded  to  follow  him. 
'Now,'  said  Benny,  'if  I  could  only  get  down!' 


, . 
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Nelson's  condolence  on  Benny's  fall.  Benny  and  Nelson  send  the  horse  back. 

"  So  he  laid  his  head  down  upon  the  horse's  neck,  and  slipped 
his  right  foot  over  the  horse's  back,  and  then  undertook  to  slide 
down  by  his  shoulder.  He  went  on  very  well  at  first,  but  the 
distance  was  greater  than  he  had  supposed,  and  he  came  down  at 
last  too  rapidly,  so  that  he  fell  over  on  his  back  when  he  reached 
the  ground,  and  struck  his  head  somewhat  violently.  He  was  very 
much  frightened  and  somewhat  hurt,  and  he  immediately  began 
to  cry  aloud. 

"  The  horse  took  no  notice  of  this  misfortune,  but  went  on  eat- 
ing as  before.  Nelson,  however,  seemed  very  much  concerned ; 
he  'dropped  the  end  of  the  halter  and  ran  up  to  Benny,  and  began 
to  lick  his  face  and  hands. 

"  'That  is  all  because  you  would  not  lead  the  horse  up  to  the 
fence,'  said  Benny;  'I  could  have  got  off  very  well  if  you  had  led 
him  up  to  the  fence.' 

"  Benny  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  hurt  much,  and 
so  he  got  up,  and  began  to  consider  what  to  do  next. 

"  '  We  are  not  going  to  take  the  horse  any  farther,'  said  he  to 
Nelson,  '  and  so  we  had  better  send  him  home.  But  first  I  must 
tie  the  halter  up  again.' 

"  So  saying,  Benny  went  to  the  horse,  and,  taking  the  end  of 
the  halter  which  Nelson  had  laid  down,  he  wound  it  again  around 
the  horse's  neck,  and  tied  it  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  way  in 
which  it  was  tied  before.  He  then  took  a  stick  and  drove  the 
horse  out  into  the  road  again.  Nelson  helped  him  by  barking. 
When  the  horse  got  into  the  road,  Benny  began  to  drive  him  back 
.in  the  way  that  he  came. 
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Home  in  sight  ;it  last.  llo\\-  Uenny's  father  got  home. 

"  '  Seize  him,  Admiral!'  said  he;  'seize  him!  make  him  go  home!' 
"  On  receiving  this  order,  Nelson  barked  at  the  horse  and  made 
him  go  along  at  a  brisk  rate  toward  home.     After  following  him 
for  a  short  distance,  and  getting  him  well  under  way,  Nelson  turn- 
ed again  and  came  back  to  Benny. 

"  'Now,  Admiral,'  said  Benny,  '  we'll  go  on  by  ourselves.' 
"  Nelson  went  on  leading  the  way  until,  at  length,  he  began  to 
draw  near  to  the  place  where  Benny  lived.  When  he  found  that 
he  was  almost  home  he  seemed  overjoyed,  and  he  leaped  about 
Benny,  and  ran  this  way  and  that,  manifesting  his  joy  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner.  At  last  the  house  came  in  sight. 

o  o 

"  In  the  mean  time,  while  Benny  and  Nelson  had  been  making 
their  journey  homeward,  Benny's  mother  was  busy  at  the  fire  get- 
ting breakfast.  Her  husband  had  got  home.  He  came  about 

o  o 

midnight.  She  was  so  overjoyed  to  see  him  when  he  came,  and 
so  busy  afterward  in  drying  his  clothes  and  in  giving  him  his 
supper,  that  she  thought  no  more  about  Benny,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  be  all  the  time  asleep  in  his  room.  She  forgot  that  she 
had  not  undressed  him  and  put  him  to  bed  as  usual ;  but  she 
supposed  that  he  had  lain  down  and  gone  to  sleep  in  his  clothes, 
a  thing  not  uncommon  with  fishermen  and  fishermen's  boys  all 
the  world  over. 

"  '  Where's  Benny,  Joanna  ?'  said  the  fisherman,  as  he  sat  down 
to  his  breakfast. 

"'He  has  gone  out  to  play  somewhere,'  said  his  wife.  'I 
have  just  been  into  his  room,  and  he  is  not  in  his  bed,  and  so  I 
suppose  he  has  got  up  early  and  gone  out  to  play.' 
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The  fisherman  goes  out  to  find  Benny  and  Nelson. 
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'I  hope  he  is  safe,'  said  the  fisherman. 

'  Oh  yes,  he  is  safe,'  said  Joanna.      '  Nelson  is  with  him,  and 
he  will  take  good  care  of  him.' 

"  '  That  reminds  me,'  said  the  fisherman,  '  Nelson  did  not  come 
out  last  night  when  I  came  home.  Where  is  he  ?' 

"  'I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  said  Joanna. 

"  '  He  always  comes  down  to  the  shore  when  I  get  home,'  said 
the  fisherman,  'and  barks  about  there  with  joy  and  gladness. 
But  last  night  he  did  not  come.' 

"  '  I  don't  know  why,'  said  Joanna.  '  Perhaps  he  was  too 
sleepy.' 

"  '  I  think  it  is  very  strange,'  said  the  fisherman.  '  I  mean  to 
go  and  see  what  has  become  of  him.' 

"  So  the  fisherman  went  out  to  the  door  and  whistled  for  Nel- 
son. Immediately  after  whistling  for  him,  he  saw  him  leaping 
and  frisking  about  the  margin  of  a  thicket,  where  a  little  path 
came  out  of  the  wood.  He  barked  and  leaped  about,  and  seemed 
desirous  of  coming  in  answer  to  his  master's  call,  but  he  appeared 
as  if  kept  back  by  somebody  or  something  still  in  the  wood. 

"  'Benny!'  exclaimed  the  fisherman,  calling  out  loud.  'Are 
you  there  ?' 

"  '  Yes,  sir,'  answered  Benny's  voice  from  within  the  thicket. 

"  '  Come  here,'  said  his  father. 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  said  Benny,  'I'm  coming.' 

"  Benny  soon  emerged  from  the  wood,  and  then,  walking  on  as 
fast  as  he  could,  he  soon  reached  the  house.  His  mother  came 
out  to  the  door  to  meet  him. 

29  F 
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The  family  at  breakfast.  The  fisherman's  luck.  Benny's  story. 

"  '  Where  have  you  been,  Benny?'  said  his  father. 

"  'Why,  father!'  exclaimed  Benny,  with  surprise,  'when  did 
you  get  home  ?  Nelson  and  I  have  been  trying  to  find  you.' 

"  '  Oh,  I  got  home  last  night,'  said  his  father.  '  Come  in  ;  it 
is  time  for  breakfast.' 

"  So  Benny  came  into  the  house,  and  soon  all  the  family  sat 
down  to  breakfast.  Nelson  went  out  into  the  corner  of  the  yard 
where  his  sleeping-place  was,  in  a  barrel  turned  down  on  its  side, 
and  creeping  in,  he  lay  down  and  went  to  sleep. 

"  'I  am  so  glad  to  have  you  safe  home  again!'  said  Joanna  to 
her  husband  while  they  were  at  breakfast.  '  I  was  afraid  that  I 
should  never  see  you  again.' 

"  '  It  was  a  rough  night,'  said  the  fisherman,  '  but  I  got  along 
very  well.  And  I  had  very  good  luck  fishing.  But  the  storm 
brought  one  piece  of  bad  luck.' 

"  '  What  is  that?'  asked  his  wife. 

"  'Why,  my  small  boat  got  adrift,  and  I  don't  know  what  has 
become  of  it.  I  fastened  it  before  I  went  away,  and  I  thought  I 
left  it  secure.' 

"  'Why,  father,'  said  Benny,  'it  was  Nelson  and  I  that  took 
your  boat.  We  took  it  to  go  and  see  if  we  could  not  find  why 
you  did  not  come  home.' 

*/ 

"  '  Oh,  Benny  !'  said  his  father.  '  Nonsense  !  You  should  not 
tell  such  stones  as  that.' 

"  'Why,  yes,  father,  we  certainly  did,'  said  Benny. 

"  '  You  took  it?'  said  the  fisherman,  astonished.  'What  do 
you  mean  ?  When  did  you  take  it  ?' 
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Benny  tells  his  father  and  mother  how  he  spent  the  night. 
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"  'We  took  it  last  night,'  said  Benny.  '  We  got  in  the  boat, 
Nelson  and  I,  and  we  went  out  to  sea,  and  we  sailed  all  around, 
and  we  looked  all  about,  and  we  could  not  find  you,  and  then — ' 

"  '  And  then  what  ?'  said  Joanna,  looking  at  Benny  curiously, 
and  with  a  lurking  smile  on  her  face.  At  the  same  time  she 
whispered  in  her  husband's  ear,  '  It  was  a  dream  he  had,  dear  lit- 
tle fellow!' 

"  Benny's  mother  thought  he  had  been  sound  asleep  in  the  bed 
in  his  little  room  all  night  long. 

"  '  And  what  then  ?'  said  Joanna,  wishing  to  hear  the  rest  of 
what  she  supposed  was  Benny's  dream. 

'  Why,  then  I  came  home — on  a  horse,'  added  Benny. 
Here  Benny's  father  and  mother  laughed  aloud  at  the  idea  of 
going  to  sea  in  a  boat  and  coming  home  on  a  horse. 

"  'That's  a  curious  way,  Benny,'  said  his  father,  'of  coming 
home  from  sea.' 

"  '  Only,'  continued  Benny,  '  beginning  to  look  very  sorrowful, 
and  putting  his  hand  up  to  the  back  of  his  head,  '  I  fell  off  the 
horse  and  hurt  my  head.' 

"  Here  Benny's  father  and  mother  laughed  again,  and  this  so 
disconcerted  poor  Benny  that  he  said  no  more  in  respect  to  his 
adventures  ;  and  to  this  day  his  father  and  mother  suppose  that 
the  story  which  he  told  them  was  an  account  of  the  impression 
made  on  his  mind  by  a  dream." 

"  And  was  it  a  dream,  really  ?"  asked  one  of  the  girls,  after  Lap- 
stone  had  finished  this  narrative. 
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How  the  fisherman  recovered  his  boat  again. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  he,  gravely,  shaking  his  head ;  "  I  never 
could  find  out." 

"  Well,  I'm  sorry  the  fisherman  lost  his  boat,"  said  Jimminy. 
"That  was  too  bad." 

"He  didn't  lose  it,  after  all,"  said  Lapstone,  "for  that  after- 
noon he  took  his  fishing-boat  and  rowed  along  the  shore  in  the 
direction  the  tide  had  been  running,  and  before  long  he  found  it 
floating,  bottom-side  up,  in  the  water.  The  great-coat  was  gone. 
The  fisherman  supposed  it  must  have  sunk  when  the  boat  cap- 
sized." 
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Orkney. 


Where  he  came  from. 


The  Aldebaran. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ORKNEY. 

AMONG  the  other  boys  of  the  town  where  Lapstone  lived  was 
one  named  Orkney.  He  was  an  orphan.  He  came  to  the  place 
from  sea,  and  he  now  lived  at  a  carpenter's.  The  other  boys  in 
the  village  liked  him  very  much. 

Orkney  came  to  America  in  a  ship  in  which  Lapstone  made  one 
of  his  voyages.  It  was  the  ship  Aldebaran,  Captain  Stormer. 
The  Aldebaran  was  a  whaling  ship,  that  was  sent  in  pursuit  of 
whales  into  the  icy  seas.  After  knocking  about  among  the  ice- 
packs of  Spitzbergen  and  the  coast  of  Greenland  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  catching  a  great  many  whales  there,  she  set  out  on  her  return 
home.  The  first  land  that  she  made  in  coming  back  toward  the 
temperate  regions  was  one  of  the  Orkney  Islands. 
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Captain  Stormer  puts  in  under  the  lee  of  the  island.  Hailing  a  boat. 

"Now,  then,"  said  Captain  Stormer  to  his  men,  when  the  land 
hove  in  sight,  "  we  shall  stand  a  chance  of  getting  some  fresh  veg- 
etables." 

So  he  ordered  the  helmsman  to  steer  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
bring  the  ship  round  to  the  leeward  of  the  island,  so  that  the  boats 
of  the  natives  could  come  off  and  bring  some  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. The  people  that  lived  along  the  shore  of  the  island  were  al- 
ways on  the  watch  for  whaling  ships  coming  home,  for  the  crews, 
having  been  confined  so  long  to  salt  meat  and  dry  biscuit  —  which  is 
all  the  kind  of  food  that  can  be  well  taken  to  sea  on  long  voyages 
—  are  very  eager  to  procure  something  fresh  as  soon  as  they  come 
again  in  sight  of  land  that  is  inhabited  by  civilized  people. 

The  reason  why  Captain  Stormer  went  round  under  the  lee  of 
the  island  was  because  there  the  water  was  comparatively  shelter- 
ed, especially  close  in  to  the  shore,  and  the  boats  could  therefore 
put  off  more  easily  from  the  beach.  Still  it  was  a  breezy  day, 
and  the  sea  was  somewhat  rough  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  a 
boat  put  off,  as  soon  as  the  ship  came  to,  and  after  rowing  out  till 
it  got  near  enough  to  be  within  hail,  the  captain  called  out  through 
his  speaking-trumpet, 

4  'BO  AT   A  —  HOY 


A  man  011  board  the  boat  answered,  "  HAL  —  LOO  !": 

"What  —  have  —  you  —  got  —  to  —  sell?"  shouted  the  captain. 

The  man  said  that  they  had  some  potatoes  and  some  garden 
vegetables  ;  also  a  pair  of  chickens. 

"Have  not  you  got  any  thing  else  besides  that?"  asked  the 
captain. 
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Conversation  between  Captain  Stormer  and  the  boatman.  The  boatman's  boy. 

The  boat  was  all  this  time  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  and  now, 
being  pretty  near  the  ship,  the  boatman  rested  on  his  oars,  and, 
rising  in  his  boat,  he  said  that  he  had  not  any  thing  else.  The 
captain  was  disappointed.  He  wanted  to  get  some  fruit. 

"  Then  you  have  not  got  any  thing  to  sell,"  said  he,  "  but  veg- 
etables and  two  chickens  ?" 

"  No,"  said  the  man.  "  Except  that  boy,"  he  added ;  "  I'll  sell 
you  that  boy,  if  you  want  to  buy  him,  cheap." 

The  man  meant  this  for  a  joke.  As  he  said  it,  he  pointed  to  a 
boy  who  was  standing  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  with  his  hand  upon 
a  little  tiller. 

"  Well,  come  alongside,"  said  the  captain,  "  and  let  us  see  your 
vegetables." 

So  the  boatman  pulled  his  boat  alongside,  and,  leaving  the  boy 
in  the  boat  to  hold  on  to  the  ship  by  a  boat-hook,  he  climbed 
up  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  main  chains,  and  so  got  on 
board. 

After  some  bargaining  between  the  Orkney  man  and  the  cap- 
tain, a  trade  for  the  vegetables  was  concluded,  and  the  sailors  let- 
ting down  a  basket  by  a  rope,  the  boy  put  the  things  into  it,  and 
they  were  hoisted  on  board. 

The  boy  performed  his  duty  in  this  operation  so  skillfully  and 
so  well,  and  he  looked  up  when  the  basket  loads  were  ascending 
with  so  frank  and  intelligent  a  countenance,  that  the  captain  was 
very  much  pleased  with  him  ;  so  he  asked  the  man  what  he  meant 
by  saying  that  the  boy  was  for  sale. 

"Why,  I  did  not  mean  much  of  any  thing,"  said  the  man; 
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The  Orkney  man  proposing  to  sell  a  boy.  The  captain  tries  him. 

"but  still  there  the  boy  is,  and  if  you  take  a  fancy  to  him  you 
can  have  him  cheap." 

"  Why,  is  he  a  bad  boy  V"  asked  the  captain. 

"  No,"  said  the  man ;  "on  the  contrary,  he  is  a  very  good  boy, 
and  quite  a  hardy  little  sailor.  But  then  boys  are  too  plenty  on 
these  islands.  We  have  got  more  than  we  know  what  to  do  with." 

"  Is  this  one  your  son  ?"  asked  the  captain. 

"No,"  said  the  man.  "His  father  is  dead,  and  his  mother  is 
dead  too,  and  he  has  been  living  with  me  for  a  while ;  but  if  you 
like  him,  you  may  take  him  to  America,  and  there  you  can  make 
a  man  of  him.  Here  he  never  can  become  any  thing  at  all." 

This  conversation  took  place  on  the  deck  of  the  ship,  just  over 
the  place  where  the  boat  was  lying.  It  was,  however,  carried  on 
in  an  under  tone,  and  the  boy  did  not  hear  a  word  of  it.  The 
captain  hesitated,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

"At  any  rate,"  said  he,  at  length,  "I  should  like  to  see  what 
sort  of  stuff  he  is  made  of.  You  just  order  him  to  row  ashore  in 
the  boat." 

"Alone?"  asked  the  man. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  captain.  "  Tell  him  that  you  are  going  to  stay 
on  board  a  little  while." 

The  man  was  surprised  at  receiving  this  direction  from  the  cap- 
tain, for  the  distance  from  the  shore  was  more  than  a  mile,  and 
the  sea  was  so  rough  as  to  require  all  the  strength  of  a  full-grown 
and  experienced  oarsman  to  make  headway  against  it. 

"  Give  him  the  order,"  said  the  captain.  "  I  want  to  see  what 
he  will  do." 
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The  boatman's  command  to  the  boy.  Obedience.  What  the  captain  said. 

The  man  then  looked  down  into  the  boat,  and  called  to  the 
boy. 

"  Halloo,  Monkey  !"  said  he  ;  "you  may  go  ashore  in  the  boat. 
I  am  going  to  stay  on  board  a  while." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 

So  saying,  he  at  once  let  go  his  hold  of  the  ship — for  he  had  re- 
sumed his  hold  after  he  had  finished  putting  the  vegetables  into 
the  basket — and  pushed  the  boat  off.  He  then  took  up  the  oars, 
one  after  another,  and  placed  them  in  the  thwarts.  The  sea,  in 
the  mean  time,  was  knocking  the  boat  about  in  a  very  rough  man- 
ner, but  he  paid  no  attention  to  this  motion.  He  proceeded  very 
quietly  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  thwart,  and  to  begin  to  work  the 
oars.  He  pulled  first  both  of  them,  and  then  only  one,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  from  time  to  time  to  see  where  he  was  going. 
In  this  way  he  gradually  worked  his  way  around  under  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  and  then  headed  his  boat  toward  the  land.  He  pulled 
very  slowly  and  steady  at  his  oars,  but  the  wind  and  the  sea  were 
so  heavy  against  him  that  he  made  very  little  progress.  Still  he 
kept  on. 

"Yes,"  said  the  captain,  "that  boy  will  do.     Call  him  back." 

So  the  man  hailed  the  boat,  and  ordered  the  boy  to  come  back 
alongside. 

The  boy  immediately  obeyed.  He  stopped  rowing  with  one 
oar,  and  pulled  with  the  other,  until  he  had  brought  the  boat 
round,  and  then  passing  again  under  the  stern  of  the  ship,  he  came 
up  alongside  again,  under  her  lee. 

"  Tell  him  to  come  on  board,"  said  the  captain. 
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So  the  man  ordered  the  boy  to  come  up  the  side.  The  boy 
first  fastened  the  painter  in  the  chains,  and  then  climbed  nimbly 
up  the  side  of  the  vessel. 

"  Well,  my  boy,"  said  the  captain,  "how  would  you  like  to  go 
to  America  ?" 

"  I  should  like  to  go  very  well,"  said  the  boy. 

The  captain  then  made  farther  inquiries,  and  finding  that  there 
was  nobody  on  shore  who  claimed  any  relationship  or  guardian- 
ship over  him,  concluded  to  take  him.  So  the  man  left  him,  just 
as  he  was,  on  board  the  whaling  ship,  and  went  back  to  the  shore 
in  his  boat  alone.  The  captain  immediately  made  sail,  and  thus 
the  boy  set  out  on  his  journey  to  America. 

The  sailors  on  board  the  ship  asked  him  what  his  name  was, 
and  he  said  he  had  not  much  of  any  name.  Sometimes,  he  said, 
they  called  him  Bob,  and  sometimes  Monkey.  The  sailors  said 
that  the  first  was  no  name  at  all,  and  the  second  was  not  a  name 
fit  for  any  Christian.  So  they  called  him  Orkney,  and  that  was 
the  way  he  came  by  his  name. 

It  happened  that  Lapstone  was  one  of  the  sailors  on  board  the 
ship  Aldebaran  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence,  and  he  became  very 
well  acquainted  with  Orkney  on  the  voyage  home.  Indeed,  Ork- 
ney was  a  great  favorite  with  Lapstone,  and  Lapstone  taught  him 
a  great  many  things  pertaining  to  seamanship  while  coming  across 
the  Atlantic.  He  taught  him  to  splice  and  to  make  all  sorts  of 
knots  in  ropes  and  cords,  and  to  do  a  great  many  other  such  things. 
He  taught  him  the  names,  too,  and  the  uses  of  every  thing  about 
the  ship.  Orkney  made  himself  very  useful  to  all  on  board,  so 
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that  he  became  a  general  favorite.  When  they  landed,  Lapstone 
asked  the  captain  to  let  Orkney  go  home  with  him. 

"I  can  get  him  a  good  place  there  in  the  village,"  said  he, 
"  and  that  will  be  better  for  him  than  to  grow  up  a  sailor  and  go 
to  sea.  A  sailor's  life  is  a  hard  life." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  the  captain.  "A  sailor's  life  is  a  dog's 
life.  The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  him  is  to  take  him  with  you, 
and  get  him  a  good  berth  on  shore." 

So  Lapstone  took  Orkney  with  him  to  the  village  where  he 
lived,  and  there  he  offered  him  to  a  carpenter  for  an  apprentice. 

"No,"  said  the  carpenter,  "I  won't  have  any  apprentices.  I 
don't  believe  in  apprentices.  They'll  stay  quietly  enough  as  long 
as  they  don't  know  enough  of  their  trade  to  earn  their  living,  but, 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  able  to  pay  a  little  back  of  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  they  make,  then  they  are  off  before  you  can 
turn  round  to  ask  where  they  are." 

"Ah!  but  Orkney  is  not  one  of  that  sort,"  said  Lapstone. 
"  He  is  a  different  kind  of  craft  altogether." 

"  How  do  I  know  that  ?"  asked  the  carpenter. 

"  Try  him,"  said  Lapstone. 

"Well,"  said  the  carpenter,  "I  like  the  looks  of  the  boy,  and 
I  don't  care  if  I  try  him.  He  may  come  and  live  at  my  house  a 
little  while  if  he  likes,  and  I'll  see  what  sort  of  a  boy  he  is.  He 
can  do  the  chores  about  the  house,  and  go  to  school.  If  I  find 
that  he  does  well  and  is  handy  with  tools,  perhaps  I'll  take  him 
for  an  apprentice  one  of  these  days." 

So  Orkney  went  to  live  with  the  carpenter,  and  he  had  now 
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been  there  for  a  considerable  time.  He  was  not  more  than  ten 
years  old  when  Captain  Stormer  brought  him  to  America,  and 
now  he  was  nearly  thirteen.  But  he  was  small  of  his  age,  and 
the  carpenter  said  there  was  plenty  of  time  yet  for  him  to  begin 
to  learn  his  trade. 

Orkney  became  a  great  favorite,  not  only  with  the  carpenter  and 
his  family,  but  with  all  the  boys  of  the  village,  and,  indeed,  with 
all  the  people  who  knew  him. 

He  was  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners,  but  yet  he  was 
so  intelligent,  and  so  energetic  and  persevering,  that  in  every  thing 
that  the  boys  undertook  he  was  almost  always  put  forward  as 
leader.  His  character  in  those  respects  will  appear,  however,  more 
fully  by  what  will  be  related  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    ORKNEY    DOCK. 

I  HAVE  already  stated  that  at  the  foot  of  Lapstone's  little  field 
there  was  a  low,  swampy  piece  of  ground,  with  a  small  brook  me- 
andering through  it,  and  a  path  leading  down  there  to  a  place 
where  the  cow  was  accustomed  to  go  to  get  water.  One  after- 
noon, when  two  or  three  boys  were  playing  in  the  field,  Orkney 
among  the  rest,  the  plan  was  proposed  of  making  a  dam  across 
this  brook,  at  a  point  just  above  the  cow's  watering-place. 

"If  we  make  a  dam  there, "'said  Munday,  "and  raise  the  wa- 
ter, we  can  have  an  excellent  place  to  sail  our  boats." 

"But  if  we  make  a  dam  and  stop  all  the  water,"  said  Top, 
"then  the  cow  won't  have  any  drink." 
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Asking  permission.  Orkney's  rule.  He  sure  of  your  right  before  you  begin. 

"  All !  yes,"  said  Munday,  "  she  will  have  as  much  as  ever,  for 
the  dam  will  get  full  the  first  night,  and  then  the  water  will  run 
over  the  top  and  come  down  to  the  watering-place  just  as  fast  as 
ever.  So  let's  make  the  dam.  What  do  you  say,  Orkney  ?" 

"I  say  yes,"  said  Orkney,  "if  Uncle  Lapstone  is  willing." 

"  Oh,  he  won't  care,"  said  Munday. 

"  We  had  better  go  and  ask  him,"  said  Orkney. 

Munday  and  Top  were  rather  averse  to  formally  asking  Lap- 
stone's  permission  that  they  might  make  a  dam,  for  they  imagined 
that  he  might  possibly  make  some  objection  in  that  case,  while,  if 
they  were  to  go  and  do  the  work  without  saying  any  thing  about 
it,  he  would  not  care.  Boys  often  act  on  this  principle  in  doing 
things  which  they  are  not  quite  sure  that  their  fathers,  or  whoever 
has  power  in  the  case,  might  approve. 

But  Orkney  never  would  do  so.  "Before  I  begin,"  he  would 
say,  "  I  want  to  be  sure  of  my  right  to  begin.  If  we  go  to  mak- 
ing a  dam  without  leave,  then  WQ  shall  all  the  time  have  secret 

o 

misgivings  about  it,  and  whenever  we  see  Uncle  Lapstone  coming, 
we  shall  be  half  afraid  that  he  is  coming  to  scold  us  and  drive  us 
away.  We'd  better  be  sure  that  he  likes  it  first." 

"But  perhaps  he  won't  say  that  he  likes  it,"  argued  Munday, 
"  and  yet  he  would  not  care  a  bit  if  we  should  go  on  and  do  it." 

"Then,  besides,"  said  Top,  "who  shall  go  and  ask  him?" 

"I'll  go  and  ask  him,"  said  Orkney. 

Orkney  was  not  one  of  those  boys,  of  whom  there  are  usually 
several  on  every  play-ground,  who  are  very  ready  to  propose 
things  not  quite  agreeable  to  be  done,  while  they  are  not  willing 
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Orkney  goes  to  ask  Lapstone  for  leave  to  build  the  dam.  An  objection. 

to  do  them  themselves.  He  was  always  ready  to  do  himself  what- 
ever he  proposed  or  advocated  as  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done. 

"If  it  ought  to  be  done,"  he  would  say,  "it  is  right  to  do  it; 
and  if  it  is  right  to  do  it,  I  may  as  well  do  it  as  any  body." 

So,  when  the  question  arose  who  should  go  to  Lapstone  to  ask 
his  leave  for  them  to  build  the  dam,  he  said  at  once  that  he 
would  go. 

"  Well,  go  then,"  said  Munday.    "  Go  right  away  now." 

So  Orkney  went  up  to  the  house,  and,  entering  the  shop-room 
where  Lapstone  was  then  at  work,  he  delivered  his  commission. 

"The  boys  want  to  know,"  said  he,  "whether  you  have  any 
objection  to  their  building  a  dam  on  the  brook,  down  at  the  bottom 
of  the  field." 

"  Hm  1"  said  Lapstone,  making  a  sort  of  inarticulate  sound  that 
expressed  neither  assent  nor  refusal. 

"  Because,"  added  Orkney,  "  by  making  a  dam,  we  can  have  an 
excellent  place  there  to  sail  our  boats — if  you  have  no  objection." 

"  There's  always  a  great  objection  to  boys  building  dams,"  said 
Lapstone,  "  and  that  is,  that  they  always  get  themselves  covered 
with  mud  from  head  to  foot." 

Orkney  was  silent. 

"However,"  said  he,  "perhaps  we  can  contrive  some  way  to 
get  over  that  objection.  How  many  boys  are  there  ?" 

"Four,"  replied  Orkney,  "besides  me." 

"  Call  them  all  here,"  said  Lapstone. 

So  Orkney  went  out  to  the  gate  which  led  to  the  field,  and  call- 
ed the  boys  to  come  up  to  the  spot. 
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"  Boys,"  said  Lapstone,  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you. 
You  know  the  place  where  the  rocks  and  trees  are,  on  the  little 
knoll  in  the  field,  where  I  said  there  was  a  good  foundation  for  a 
light-house  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  boys,  "where  the  little  seat  is  that  Orkney 
made." 

"That's  the  place,"  said  Lapstone.  "Well,  we  will  imagine 
that  there  is  a  light-house  there,  and  that  I  want  a  keeper  for  it. 
Now  you  may  build  a  dam,  on  condition  that  you  will  appoint 
one  of  the  small  boys  inspector.  The  inspector  is  to  watch.  The 
first  time  he  sees  any  mud  on  any  boy's  clothes,  he  is  to  send  him 
up  to  keep  the  light-house  till  that  mud  gets  dry  and  he  has 
brushed  it  off  clean." 

The  boys  agreed  to  this  proposal.  They  all  said  that  they 
could  work,  in  building  the  dam,  without  any  danger  of  getting 
themselves  muddied. 

"  We  will  see,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Then  there  is  another  thing. 
I'd  rather  you  would  make  a  dock  than  a  dam,  or,  rather,  a  dock 
and  a  dam  too.  Then  you'll  get  a  much  larger  place  to  sail  your 
boats  in." 

"  Good !"  said  Munday.  "  Let  us  do  it  that  way.  But  how  is 
it,  Uncle  Lapstone  ?  How  do  you  make  a  dock  ?" 

"Why,  you  first  make  an  excavation  by  digging  out  all  the 
mud  so  as  to  form  a  great  basin,  as  big  as  you  want  to  sail  your 
boats  in.  Then  you  make  a  dam  and  fill  your  basin  witli  water. 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  how  to  proceed." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Orkney,  "  we  should  like  that  very  much." 
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"Only,"  said  Munday,  "I  don't  see  how  we  are  going  to  dig 
out  the  mud  without  getting  ourselves  dreadfully  muddy." 

"Ah!  we  will  dry  up  the  mud  first,"  said  Lapstone,  "before 
we  begin  to  dig  it  out.  It  will  take  you  a  great  deal  longer  to 
make  the  dam  my  way,  but  it  will  be  a  great  deal  better  in  the 
end." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Orkney;  "we  would  rather  be  longer, 
and  so  have  a  good  dam." 

Lapstone  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  first  thing  that  they  had 
to  do  was  to  drain  the  swampy  place,  so  as  to  let  the  mud  become 
in  some  measure  dry.  To  this  end  he  said  that  they  must  go  to 
work  with  hoes,  and  deepen  the  channel  of  the  brook  all  through 
the  ground,  especially  where  it  ran  off.  Thus,  instead  of  filling 
in  the  channel  to  make  a  dam  and  stop  the  water,  the  first  thing 
was  to  dig  it  out  deeper  than  it  was  before,  so  as  to  let  the  wa- 
ter off. 

"Then,"  said  Lapstone,  "you  must  make  side-channels  lead- 
ing to  the  brook  from  every  part  of  the  swampy  place,  wherever 
the  ground  is  low  and  wet." 

"But,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Munday,  "we  shall  sink  deep 
into  the  mud  in  trying  to  do  that." 

"  You  must  get  a  board  to  stand  on,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  Find 
a  pretty  long  board,  and  lay  it  down  by  the  side  of  the  place 
where  you  are  going  to  make  your  drain.  Then  you  can  stand 
upon  the  board,  and  dig  along  the  edge  of  it.  But  you  must  ap- 
point your  inspector  the  first  thing,  and  he  must  send  the  first  boy 
that  gets  muddied  to  keep  the  light-house." 

29  G 
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Thorough  work  ia  slow.  Top  the  inspector.  A  dispute. 

The  arrangement  thus  made  was  carried  into  effect.  The  boys 
went  and  got  hoes  and  shovels  wherever  they  could  find  them,  and 
then  began  their  work.  They  deepened  out  the  channel  of  the 
brook,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  it,  where  it  ran  off  out  of 
the  field.  They  also  dug  drains  through  all  the  lowest  and  wet- 
test part  of  the  swamp.  They  worked  in  this  way  almost  all  the 
afternoon.  Lapstone  had  told  them  that  they  would  not  be  able 
to  do  any  thing  more  than  to  finish  draining  that  day. 

"And  then,"  said  he,  "you  must  leave  it  till  next  Wednesday 
afternoon,  when  you  will  have  another  half  holiday.  By  that 
time  the  water  will  have  run  off,  and  the  ground  will  have  become 
much  harder.  Then  you  can  dig  more  drains  if  necessary,  till  the 
ground  becomes  dry  enough  for  you  to  dig  it  all  out  without  get- 
ting muddied." 

Top  was  appointed  inspector,  and  he  watched  well  to  see  wheth- 
er any  of  the  boys  muddied  their  clothes.  Only  one  case  occur- 
red, and  that,  unfortunately,  led  to  a  dispute.  It  happened  that 
Munday  was  standing  on  the  board,  digging  up  mud  with  a  long- 
handled  shovel  from  the  line  of  the  drain,  while  another  boy, 
whom  they  called  Nat,  was  at  work  pretty  near.  Munday  was 
very  careful,  in  taking  up  his  shovelful  of  boggy  ground,  not  to 
muddy  himself,  but  in  dropping  it  in  its  place  on  one  side  of  the 
drain  he  spattered  Nat  a  little.  Nat  at  once  cried  out.  in  a  very 
harsh  and  complaining  tone, 

"Look  out,  Munday,  how  you  throw  your  mud  about.  See 
how  you  have  spattered  me." 

This  called  the  inspector's  attention  to  the  occurrence,  and  he 
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immediately  decided  that  Nat  was  muddy,  and  that  he  must  go  up 
and  keep  the  light-house  till  the  mud  was  dried. 

"No,"  said  Nat,  "  I  am  not  the  one.  ./was  not  to  blame.  It 
was  all  Munday's  fault.  He  is  to  go  and  be  light-house  keeper, 
and  not  I." 

"No,"  said  Munday,  "it  was  not  my  fault.  It  was  yours  for 
being  so  nigh.  Besides,  Uncle  Lapstone  said  that  it  was  the  one 
whose  clothes  got  muddied  that  was  to  keep  the  light-house,  and 
that  is  you,  not  I." 

"  I'll  leave  it  to  Orkney,"  said  Nat. 

"Agreed,"  said  Munday;  "I'll  leave  it  to  Orkney  too." 

This  was  a  very  common  way  of  ending  disputes  among  the 
boys,  when  Orkney  was  near. 

So  they  both  began  very  eagerly  to  tell  the  story.  Orkney 
quieted  them  as  well  as  he  could,  and  listened  first  to  one  and  then 
to  the  other,  until  they  had  both  said  all  that  they  had  to  say. 
The  inspector  stood  by  in  silence  all  the  time,  awaiting  the  result. 
The  work  on  the  channels  and  drains  was  of  course  all  suspend- 
ed, except  that  the  water  seemed  busy  in  a  great  many  little 
streamlets,  taking  advantage  of  the  new  openings  that  had  been 
made  to  run  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  decide  against  either  of  you,"  said  Orkney. 
"  It  does  not  seem  as  if  Munday  ought  to  go,  because  he  has  not 
got  muddied." 

"No,"  said  Munday,  turning  to  Nat,  "I  told  you  so." 

"  Nor  does  it  seem  right  that  Nat  should  go,  for  he  was  not  at 
all  to  blame." 
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"No,"  said  Nat ;  "that's  just  what  I  said." 

"  So  I  can't  really  decide  that  either  of  you  ought  to  go.  But 
I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  would  be  an  excellent  good  plan,  and 
that  is,  for  both  of  you  to  go.  That  would  be  obeying  Uncle  Lap- 
stone's  rule  handsomely.  You  see  we  want  to  deal  honorably 
with  Uncle  Lapstone,  since  he  lets  us  make  a  dam  on  his  land ; 
and  if,  when  you  can't  decide  which  of  you  ought  to  go,  you  both 
go,  that  would  be  acting  very  honorably  indeed." 

"  Well,  Munday,"  said  Nat,  "  let's  go.      It  won't  take  long." 

"Agreed,"  said  Munday.    "I'd  as  lief  go  as  not." 

So  both  of  the  boys  went  up  to  the  light-house  station,  and 
there  sat  on  the  seat  in  the  sun,  talking  very  pleasantly  together 
until  the  muddy  spot  had  dried,  and  then  they  rubbed  it  off,  and 
immediately  afterward  came  back  to  their  work. 

When  supper-time  came  the  boys  went  home,  leaving  the  water 
to  drain  off  from  the  boggy  land  through  the  channels  which  they 
had  opened  for  it  at  its  leisure.  It  was  understood  that  they 
were  not  to  resume  their  work  on  the  ground  until  the  next 
Wednesday ;  but  on  Monday  morning  they  all  came  to  the  place 
to  see  how  the  operation  of  draining  was  going  on.  To  their 
great  satisfaction,  they  found  that  the  ground  had  become  so  much 
harder,  that,  with  a  little  care,  they  could  walk  about  all  over  the 
bog. 

The  next  Wednesday  afternoon  they  came  to  resume  their 
work.  The  bog  was  now  so  much  consolidated  by  the  effect  of 
the  draining  that  they  could  dig  in  it  any  where  as  in  dry  ground. 
Lapstone  came  down  to  the  place  to  assist  them  in  laying  out 
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their  work.  He  told  them  that  what  they  had  to  do  was  to  dig- 
out  the  whole  bog,  and  wheel  the  sods,  and  earth,  and  tussocks 
of  bulrushes  which  composed  it,  out  upon  the  hard  ground. 

"  You  must  spread  it  about  evenly  all  over  the  ground,"  said 
he,  "  and  it  will  make  excellent  soil,  and  next  spring  I  will  set 
out  trees  and  make  a  grove  there." 

So  the  boys  laid  out  their  work  for  making  this  excavation. 
Orkney  formed  a  system  for  them,  so  that  the  work  might  go  on 
with  order  and  regularity.  They  began  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
bog.  The  ground  was  to  be  shoveled  out  to  the  depth  of  one 
spadeful.  That  would  make  the  water  deep  enough  in  the  basin, 
they  calculated,  to  float  any  vessels  that  they  should  wish  to  sail 
there.  They  laid  down  a  long  board  from  the  place  where  they 
were  going  to  begin  to  dig  to  the  place  on  the  firm  ground  where 
the  boggy  ground  was  to  be  deposited.  Then  it  was  arranged 
that  for  one  hour  Orkney  was  to  load  the  wheelbarrow,  and  Hun- 
day  was  to  wheel  the  load  and  upset  it  on  the  hard  ground. 
Top  was  to  put  the  sides  in  again,  which  usually  fell  out  in  the 
upsetting,  and  wheel  the  wheelbarrow  back  ;  and  a  boy  named 
Charlie,  who  was  quite  a  small  boy,  was  to  keep  tally  of  the  num- 
ber of  loads  wheeled,  by  means  of  a  smooth  board  and  a  piece  of 
chalk  which  Orkney  gave  him  for  that  purpose. 

Orkney  calculated  that  by  this  system  the  work  would  go  on 
steadily  all  the  time,  and  without  any  interruption ;  for  it  was  so 
arranged  that  each  one  of  the  boys  could  rest  in  turn  without  stop- 
ping the  work.  Orkney  would  rest  from  his  loading  while  Hun- 
day  was  wheeling  the  load  away.  Munday  would  rest  while  he 
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was  walking  back,  and  while  Orkney  was  loading  the  barrow 
again.  Top,  who  was  smaller  than  Munday,  would  have  but  a 
light  task  in  putting  in  the  sides  and  wheeling  back  the  empty 
wheelbarrow ;  and  Charlie,  of  course,  would  not  require  any  rest 
from  the  work  of  keeping  tally. 

Besides  all  these  there  was  Nat.  His  business  was  to  level  off 
the  heaps  made  by  upsetting  the  wheelbarrow  loads  on  the  bank, 
and  to  move  the  board,  from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  necessary, 
in  order  to  distribute  the  loads  properly  over  the  ground  which 
was  to  be  covered. 

Lapstone  came  down  himself  once  or  twice  to  see  how  the  work 
was  going  on.  He  always  found  it  going  on  very  well.  He 
marked  out  a  boundary  for  them,  to  show  how  far  they  were  to 
dig.  He  made  the  boundary  the  margin  of  the  hard  ground,  all 
around  the  little  swamp,  following  the  natural  curves  of  it  so  as 
to  make  places  that  would  become  bays  and  harbors  when  the  ba- 
sin should  be  filled  with  water. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  afternoon  the  boys  found  that  they  had 
half  finished  their  excavation.  They  determined  to  come  the  next 
Saturday  afternoon  and  complete  it.  Orkney  advised  them  not 
to  say  a  word  about  their  plan  to  any  of  the  other  boys  of  the 
town,  for  fear  that  they  might  want  to  come,  and  that,  if  they 
came,  they  might  hinder  them  in  their  work. 

"  There  are  as  many  of  us  here  now  as  can  work  to  advantage," 
said  Orkney,  "and  more  would  only  be  in  the  way." 

The  boys  all  thought  this  suggestion  a  very  judicious  one,  so 
they  kept  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged  a  profound 
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secret  until  the  next  Saturday,  when  they  all  came  and  resumed 
their  work  in  the  excavation. 

They  went  on  with  the  work  in  substantially  the  same  way  as 
on  the  first  day.  They  changed  the  parts  from  time  to  time,  as, 
indeed,  they  had  done  on  Wednesday,  that  is,  after  one  had  wheel- 
ed for  an  hour  he  changed  from  wheeling  to  loading,  and  let  the 
one  who  had  loaded  before  take  his  place. 

At  length  the  excavation  was  completed.  The  place  then  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  an  irregularly-shaped  but  shallow  basin, 
with  green  banks  all  around,  and  a  small  brook  meandering 
through  the  middle  of  it.  There  were  a  number-  of  deep  indenta- 
tions in  the  shores,  where  the  boys  intended  to  establish  ports  and 
harbors  for  their  vessels,  as  soon  as  the  dam  should  be  completed 
and  the  water  raised.  One  of  these  harbors  terminated  at  a  place 
where  a  flat-topped  stone  lay  in  the  ground,  near  where  it  appear- 
ed that  the  shore  would  come  when  the  pond  should  be  full. 
This  flat  stone  was,  unfortunately,  the  cause  of  another  quarrel 
between  two  of  the  boys,  though,  happily,  through  the  interposi- 
tion of  Orkney,  the  quarrel  did  not  lead  to  any  serious  conse- 
quences. 

The  case  was  this  :   Top,  whose  attention  was  first  drawn  to 

this  flat  stone,  went  and  took  his  stand  upon  it  at  the  time  when 

the  boys,  after  finishing  the  excavation,  were  surveying  the  work. 

•  "  This  stone  would  make  an  excellent  wharf  for  us,"  said  Top, 

"if  it  was  only  down  nearer  to  the  water." 

"  It  will  be  near  the  water,"  said  Orkney,  "  as  soon  as  the  dani 
is  made  and  the  pond  is  full.  Don't  you  see  the  water  will  come 
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up  there  in  all  that  harbor,  and  fill  it  all  full  just  to  the  edge  of 
the  stone  V" 

"Then  I  mean  to  have  this  place  for  my  harbor,"  said  Top, 
and  this  shall  be  my  wharf.     I  speak  for  it." 

No,"  said  Munday,  "  you  can't  have  it  by  speaking  for  it. 
That  is  the  best  harbor  of  all,  and  it  ought  to  belong  to  one  of 
the  large  boys.  I  am  going  to  have  that." 

"No,"  said  Top,  "  I  spoke  first  for  it." 

"  Let  us  see  how  many  harbors  there  will  be,"  said  Orkney. 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way,  and  was  followed  by  the  other  boys 
all  around  the  basin,  or  dock,  as  Lapstone  proposed  to  call  it,  and 
as  he  went  he  counted  the  places  which  would  serve  as  harbors. 
There  were  four — not  quite  enough  to  make  one  for  each  boy. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Orkney,  "I  will  take  a  point  of  land  in- 
stead of  a  harbor.  That  will  do  just  as  well  for  me.  I  can  build 
a  wooden  wharf  upon  it." 

So  saying,  he  selected  a  point  of  land  on  one  side  of  the  exca- 
vation, where  the  hard  upland  had  protruded  a  little  into  the 
swamp,  and  said  that  he  would  take  that  for  his  place. 

"And  now,  as  to  the  rest,"  said  he,  "I  propose  that  we  draw 
lots  for  them,  to  prevent  quarreling." 

The  boys  finally  consented  to  draw  lots,  though  Top,  who  con- 
ceived that  he  had  a  right  to  the  flat  stone  harbor  in  virtue  of  hav- 
ing spoken  for  it  first,  yielded  very  reluctantly  to  this  proposal. 
He  finally  consented,  on  Munday's  telling  him  that  like  as  not  he 
would  draw  the  harbor  that  he  wanted.  So  Orkney  numbered 
the  harbors  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  and  then  he  made  lots  of 
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spears  of  grass,  and  let  the  other  boys  draw,  it  being  understood 
that  the  one  who  drew  the  longest  lot  should  have  number  one, 
and  the  rest  the  others  in  order  of  the  length  of  their  respective 
lots.  The  harbor  with  the  stone  was  numbered  three,  and  it  fell 
to  Munday. 

Top,  instead  of  submitting  to  the  decision  with  a  good  grace, 
immediately  declared  that  it  was  not  fair.  He  discovered  the  har- 
bor first,  he  said,  and  he  spoke  for  it  first,  and  drawing  lots  for  it 
was  not  fair. 

"But  you  agreed  to  it,"  said  Munday.  "We  all  agreed  to 
draw  lots,  and  now  you  ought  to  stand  to  your  agreement." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Top.  "  I  only  agreed  to  that  way  because 
you  told  me  that  I  should  get  the  one  I  wanted." 

"  No,"  said  Munday,  "  I  said  perhaps  you  would.  I  could  not 
tell  that  you  certainly  would.  When  we  draw  lots,  nobody  can 
tell  beforehand  how  we  shall  come  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Top,  speaking  in  a  very  dissatisfied  and  com- 
plaining tone,  "  I  never  would  have  drawn  lots  if  I  thought  that 
I  was  going  to  get  that  ugly  old  harbor  over  there,  that  is  not 
good  for  any  thing ;  and  if  I  can't  have  the  one  I  spoke  for,  I 
won't  have  any." 

So  Top  came  over  to  the  place  where  Orkney  was  at  work  hoe- 
ing out  some  loose  fragments  of  sods  which  had  been  left  in  the 
bottom  of  the  basin,  and  stood  there  in  a  sullen  attitude  and  very 
much  out  of  humor.  The  other  boys  went  to  work  at  their  sev- 
eral harbors,  trimming  off  the  shores,  and  putting  them  into  a 
good  shape,  ready  for  the  raising  of  the  water. 
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"I'm  going  off,"  said  Top,  speaking  to  Orkney.  "  I  am  not 
going  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  this  dam." 

"  You  have  helped  us  a  great  deal  so  far,"  said  Orkney. 

"  Yes,"  said  Top  ;  "  and  I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  I  can't  have 
the  harbor  that  I  spoke  for  first." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  replied  Orkney ;  "  but  if  I  were  you  I  would  not 
go  away  just  now.  You'd  better  stay  a  little  while  longer  and 
help  us  plan  about  the  dam  ;  because,  you  see,  if  you  go  off  now, 
the  boys  will  think  that  you  went  away  in  a  huff,  just  because 
you  could  not  have  the  harbor  that  you  wanted.  Wait  a  little 
while  till  this  difficulty  has  been  forgotten  a  little,  and  then  you 
can  go  away  good-naturedly." 

"No,"  said  Top,  sullenly,  "I  am  going  away  now." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  that  the  boys  will  say  that  you  went  off"  in 
a  fit  of  ill-humor.  If  you  or  I  were  there  when  they  said  it  we 
might  contradict  it,  but  they  might  perhaps  say  it  when  we  were 
not  there,  you  know." 

"  I'm  not  out  of  humor,"  said  Top,  moodily,  "but  I  don't  want 
to  have  any  more  to  do  with  such  a  dam  as  this." 

"  Then  perhaps  I  might  have  your  harbor,"  said  Orkney,  "and 
so  join  it  to  my  point  of  land,  which  comes  next  to  it,  and  that 
would  make  me  a  first-rate  place." 

"  Would  it  ?"  asked  Top,  his  eye  brightening  up  a  little  at  the 
question. 

"Yes,"  said  Orkney,  "first-rate;  and  if  you  were  going  to  stay, 
you  and  I  might  own  them  both,  together." 

"  We  might  do  that,"  paid  Top. 
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"  We  should  have  a  partnership,  you  see,"  said  Orkney;  "it 
would  be  Top,  Orkney  &  Co." 

"  That  would  be  a  good  firm,"  said  Top  ;  "or  we  might  call  it 
Orkney,  Top  &  Co." 

"Yes,"  said  Orkney;  "but  it  would  be  more  proper  to  have 
your  name  first  in  the  firm,  because  you  put  in  the  most  capital, 
you  know." 

"  How  is  that?"  asked  Top. 

"  Why,  you  own  the  harbor,  and  I  only  a  point  of  land ;  and 
the  harbor  is  worth  the  most,  especially  such  a  good  harbor  as 
that." 

Do  you  think  it  is  a  very  good  one  ?"  asked  Top. 
Yes,"  said  Orkney,  "  especially  as  it  comes  so  near  my  point 
of  land,  so  that  we  can  make  a  partnership.     You  see,  we  can 
build  a  wharf  in  the  harbor,  and  another  on  the  point  of  land,  and 
then  we  can  take  our  vessels  to  either,  just  as  we  please." 

"  So  we  can,"  said  Top,  "and  so  we  will." 

The  partnership  was  accordingly  formed,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  Top's  going  away. 

On  the  next  Wednesday  afternoon  the  boys  began  to  build 
their  dam.  Orkney  made  a  wooden  sluice-way,  with  a  gate  which 
could  be  opened  and  shut.  This  sluice-way  was  large  enough  to 
allow  all  the  water  of  the  brook  to  pass  through,  and  it  was  to  be 
set  so  low  as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  through  it  without  ob- 
structing it  at  all.  The  boys  made  a  bed  of  clay  in  the  bottom 
of  the  brook  to  set  this  sluice-way  in,  and  then  they  put  in  clay 
at  the  sides  of  it,  and  rammed  it  down  well.  This  sluice-way  was 
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made  quite  long — as  long,  in  fact,  as  the  dam  was  to  be  wide  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  the  dam  was  to  be  built  from  the  two  sides 
of  it,  out  each  way  to  the  bank. 

The  boys  built  a  dam  of  earth.  A  part  of  this  earth  they  ob- 
tained from  the  sides  of  the  basin  which  they  had  excavated,  and 
the  rest  from  a  place  in  the  field  where,  by  digging  a  little,  they 
found  some  dry  gravel.  They  covered  the  top  of  the  dam  with 
this  gravel,  so  as  to  form  a  road-way  to  walk  on,  and  the  sides, 
down  to  where  the  water's  edge  was  to  come,  they  lined  with 
sods,  so  that  it  might  look  green  and  pretty.  They  continued 
this  road  across  the  sluice-way,  and  there  the  sluice-way  served 
the  purpose  of  a  bridge  as  well  a-s  a  gateway  for  the  dam. 

The  dam  was  at  length  finished ;  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir 
was  raked  smooth,  the  banks  were  trimmed  off  neatly  all  around, 
and  wharves  in  the  several  harbors  were  made,  by  means  of  pieces 
of  plank  resting  on  short  posts  driven  down  into  the  ground  at 
the  margin  of  the  water,  or  rather  at  the  place  where  the  margin 
of  the  water  was  expected  to  come.  When,  at  length,  all  was 
ready,  the  boys  went  up  to  the  house  and  asked  Lapstone  to  come 
down  and  see  them  shut  the  gate  and  raise  the  water. 

So  Lapstone  came.  He  first  took  a  survey  of  the  whole  work, 
in  order  to  see  that  it  had  been  executed  properly,  and  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  according  to  the  directions  which  he  had 
given  the  boys  from  time  to  time.  He  walked  over  the  dam  on 
the  pathway  that  had  been  made  along  the  top  of  it.  "When  he 
arrived  in  the  middle,  he  stopped  to  examine  the  sluice-way  and 
the  gate.  He  shut  down  the  gate,  and  then  raised  it  again,  in 
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order  to  see  whether  it  worked  well.  He  found  that  it  did  work 
very  well  indeed. 

At  length,  after  the  examination  had  been  finished,  and  Lap- 
stone  had  found  every  thing  right,  he  gave  orders  to  have  the 
gate  shut,  and  the  water  began  immediately  to  rise.  The  boys, 
and  Lapstone  himself  as  well,  watched  the  progress  of  it  with 
great  interest.  It  soon  began  to  overflow  the  banks  of  the  little 
channel  in  which  it  had  been  flowing,  and  spread  in  every  direc- 
tion over  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  which  the  boys  had  made. 
The  bottom  was  hard,  for  the  boggy  land  had  consisted  of  only  a 
very  thin  stratum  of  loam,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  what  the  farm- 
ers call  a  hard  pan,  and  the  boys,  in  removing  the  mud,  had  laid 
the  pan,  which  consisted  of  sand  and  gravel,  quite  bare.  The  water 
was  somewhat  turbid  at  first,  and  a  great  number  of  leaves,  straws, 
and  little  sticks  were  seen  whirling  round  and  round  in  various 
circling  eddies  on  the  surface  of  it.  But  Lapstone  told  them  that 
as  soon  as  the  water  rose  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  gate,  all 
the  floating  impurities  of  the  surface  would  be  drawn  off,  and  that 
all  those  that  were  held  in  suspension  below  would  subside  to  the 
bottom  in  a  single  night,  and  that  then  their  pond  would  be  as 
clear  and  bright  as  the  most  polished  mirror. 

It  turned  out  as  Lapstone  had  predicted.  The  pond  became 
beautifully  clear,  and  the  boys,  during  all  that  summer,  spent  a 
great  many  pleasant  hours  in  sailing  their  boats  and  vessels  upon 
it.  Lapstone  helped  them  make  and  rig  their  vessels.  He  pro- 
vided a  bench  in  his  shop,  precisely  similar  to  his  shoemaker's 
bench,  only,  instead  of  tools  for  making  or  mending  shoes,  he  fur- 
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nished  it  with  all  sorts  of  materials  for  rigging  ships.  There 
were  little  slips  of  wood  to  be  made  into  masts  and  spars,  and 
twine  and  thread  of  different  sizes  for  rigging,  and  strips  of  cam- 
bric and  muslin  for  sails,  and  for  flags  and  banners,  and  sharp 
knives,  and  gimlets,  and  brad-awls,  and  a  variety  of  other  such 
things. 

Lapstone  had  told  the  boys  that  their  work,  inasmuch  as  it 
consisted  chiefly  of  an  excavation  for  floating  ships,  was  more 
properly  to  be  designated  as  a  dock  than  as  a  dam,  and  the  boys 
accordingly  named  it  Orkney  Dock,  in  honor  of  the  very  essen- 
tial services  that  Orkney  rendered  in  the  whole  process  of  con- 
structing it. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE     ALDEBARAN. 

IN  the  part  of  the  country  where  Lapstone  lived  the  winters  are 
usually  quite  mild,  and  very  little  snow  falls.  It  happened,  how- 
ever, that  the  next  winter  that  came  after  the  boys  built  their  dam 
was  a  very  severe  one,  and  several  times  so  much  snow  fell  that 
it  was  necessary  to  shovel  paths.  On  such  occasions  the  boys 
came  to  shovel  Lapstone's  paths,  and  he  agreed  to  pay  them  by 
telling  stories. 

One  morning,  while  Monday,  Orkney,  and  Top  were  at  work 
clearing  off  the  snow  from  the  steps  of  Lapstone's  door,  after  hav- 
ing made  a  good  path  from  the  door  along  through  the  yard  to  the 
gate,  and  also  back  to  the  barn,  the  sun  came  out  very  bright,  and 
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the  morning  looked  so  pleasant,  that  Orkney  proposed  that  they 
should  all  go  down  into  the  field  and  see  the  dock. 

"  Besides,"  said  he,  "we  ought  to  go  and  make  the  path  there 
for  the  cow  to  go  down  and  drink." 

"But  she  can't  drink,"  said  Top,  "if  she  goes  down  there,  for 
the  dock  must  be  all  frozen  over  solid." 

"  Then  we  will  take  an  axe  with  us,"  said  Orkney,  "  and  cut  a 
hole  in  the  ice." 

So  the  boys  went  along  through  the  path  which  they  had  made 
to  the  barn,  and  there  they  got  an  axe.  Orkney  took  the  axe, 
while  Munday  and  Top  carried  shovels ;  and  with  these  tools  on 
their  shoulders,  they  waded  down  across  the  field  in  the  direction 
of  the  cow-path.  There  was  no  sign  to  be  seen  of  their  dock,  or 
of  any  of  the  work  connected  with  it.  The  whole  was  buried  up 
in  the  snow.  The  basin  itself,  the  harbors,  the  wharves,  the  dam, 
and  every  thing  else,  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  in  their  place 
there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  smooth  and  uninterrupted  ex- 
panse of  snow. 

The  boys  waded  about  in  this  snow  for  some  time  trying  to 
find  their  several  harbors,  or  to  identify  other  points  of  interest 
about  the  dock  and  dam.  While  thus  employed,  they  talked  to- 
gether of  the  good  times  they  had  had  the  summer  before  in  sail- 
ing their  vessels  on  this  sheet  of  water,  and  of  the  different  ves- 
sels that  they  had  respectively  owned.  The  name  of  Orkney's 
favorite  ship  had  been  the  Aldebaran. 

"  How  came  you  to  give  your  vessel  such  a  name  as  that  ?" 
asked  Munday. 
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"  Why,  that  was  the  name  of  the  whale-ship  that  I  came  to 
America  in,"  said  Orkney. 

"  Where  did  she  come  from?"  asked  Munday. 

"  She  came  from  the  Arctic  Ocean,"  replied  Orkney;  "  she  had 
been  there  among  the  icebergs,  catching  whales." 

"  I  mean  to  get  Uncle  Lapstone  to  tell  us  about  it,"  said  Mun- 
day. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  could  tell  us  a  very  interesting  story 
about  it,"  rejoined  Orkney. 

"We'll  ask  him,"  replied  Munday:  "let  us  go  right  up  and 
ask  him  now." 

So  the  boys  went  up  to  the  house.  They  found  Lapstone  in 
his  back  room,  eating  his  breakfast. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  he,  "you  have  made  me  some  excellent 
paths.  I  have  been  looking  at  them.  I  owe  you  quite  a  long- 
story." 

"  That's  just  what  we  want,"  replied  Orkney ;  "  we  want  you 
to  tell  us  about  the  Aldebaran  in  the  Arctic  Ocean." 

"  Ah!"  said  Lapstone,  "the  voyage  of  the  Aldebaran,  and  how 
I  got  lost  in  a  boat  among  the  icebergs,  and  about  the  white  bears. 
Ah !  but  that  is  too  long  a  story.  We  shall  have  to  wait  for 
another  snow-storm  before  you  can  earn  all  that  story." 

"  You  can  begin  it,  at  any  rate,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  the  boys. 
"  We  have  earned  the  beginning  of  it,  and  then,  when  there  comes 
another  storm,  we  will  earn  the  rest  of  it." 

"And,  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Munday,  "you  can  tell  it  all, 
and  trust  us  for  the  work  to  earn  the  end  of  it." 

29  H 
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44  Ah!  but  I  don't  know,"  said  Lapstone ;  "it  is  not  very  safe 
to  trust  boys  in  that  way.  In  fact,  I  don't  trust  any  body.  Don't 
you  know  that  I've  got  a  card  with  4  No  TRUST'  on  it  put  up  in 
my  shop  ?" 

"Yes;  but,  Uncle  Lapstone,  you  do  trust  a  great  many  peo- 
ple, nevertheless." 

"  And  you  ought  to  trust  us  as  well  as  the  rest,"  said  Top ; 
"we  are  as  honest  as  any  body  else." 

"That's  a  fact,"  said  Lapstone.  "Well,  at  any  rate,  I'll  be- 
gin the  story,  and  as  to  the  finishing  of  it,  we  will  talk  about  that 
by-and-by.  Come  into  my  shop  some  afternoon  when  I'm  at 
work  there,  and  I'll  begin  the  story." 

So  the  boys  came  into  the  shop  the  very  lirst  afternoon  when 
there  was  no  school.  Munday  brought  an  old  stocking  which  he 
was  going  to  unravel  and  make  a  ball  of  while  listening  to  the 
story.  Top  held  the  stocking  for  him.  Orkney,  who  was  learn- 
ing to  draw,  brought  a  board  and  pencil,  and  he  occupied  himself 
in  making  a  drawing  of  Lapstone  in  different  positions,  as  he  sat 
on  his  bench  mending  a  shoe  and  relating  the  story  to  the  boys. 


44  The  Aldebaran,"  said  Lapstone,  "  was  a  fine  ship.  She  was 
built  expressly  for  the  northern  seas.  You  see,  a  ship  that  is  to 
go  into  Baffin's  Bay  or  the  Arctic  Ocean  must  expect  a  good 
many  ugly  thumps  from  icebergs  and  floes." 

44  Why  can't  you  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  icebergs  and 
floes  ?"  asked  Top. 

44  We  can  keep  out  of  the  way  nine  times  out  of  ten,"  said 
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Lapstone ;  "  but  you'll  hear  all  about  that  in  the  course  of  the 
story. 

"  At  one  time  in  the  month  of  July,  just  after  I  came  up  on 
deck  at  the  beginning  of  my  watch,  at  midnight,  the  man  in  the 
crow's  nest  called  out,  4  There  she  blows  !' 

"  What  did  he  mean  by  that  ?"  asked  Top. 

44  Why,  that  he  saw  a  whale.  You  see  we  had  a  cask  fastened 
to  the  mast-head  which  we  called  the  crow's  nest,  and  a  man  sta- 
tioned there  all  the  time  watching  for  whales,  and  whenever  he 
saw  one  spouting  off  at  a  distance,  he  would  call  out,  4  There  she 
blows !'  This  cry  always  stirred  us  all  up  on  board,  you  may  de- 
pend, both  fore  and  aft,  and  above  and  below.  In  three  minutes 
every  man  was  on  deck,  calling  out  4  Where  away  T  The  man  in 
the  crow's  nest  said  that  the  whale  was  about  two  miles  off  on 
the  starboard  bow,  not  very  far  from  the  great  floe  of  ice  which  we 
could  see  from  the  deck  lying  in  that  direction." 

44 1  don't  see  how  you  could  see  so  far  if  it  was  midnight,"  said 
Munday. 

44  Why,  bless  you,"  said  Lapstone,  44  the  sky  was  clear  and  the 
sun  was  shining  as  bright  as  it  is  now." 

Here  Top  and  Munday  both  laughed  out  with  incredulity. 
They  thought  that  Lapstone  was  making  a  joke  of  his  story  by 
talking  in  that  manner.  But  Lapstone  proceeded  to  explain. 

k4  If  you  ever  noticed  particularly,  boys,"  he  continued,  "  you 
will  observe  that  the  sun,  in  these  latitudes,  does  not  rise  in  the 
summer  in  the  east,  and  go  straight  up  the  sky  till  it  gets  over- 
head, and  then  down  straight  on  the  other  side  to  the  west,  but  it 
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goes  round,  in  a  slanting  direction,  toward  the  southward.  If  you 
want  to  see  the  sun  rise  in.  the  east  and  go  right  up  perpendicu- 
larly, yau  must  go  to  the  line.  Were  any  of  you  ever  on  the 
line  ?" 

"  On  what  line  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"  On  the  Equinoctial  line,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  In  the  trop- 
ics." 

" No,"  said  the  boys  ;  "of  course  not." 

twThen,"  said  Lapstone,  "you  have  never  seen  the  sun  go  up 
straight  into  the  sky.  It  always  goes  off  round  by  the  southward. 
In  these  latitudes  it  goes  round  about  so." 

Here  Lapstone  made  a  sweep  with  his  arm  round  toward  the 
southern  side  of  the  shop,  in  order  to  indicate  to  the  boys  the  de- 
gree of  obliquity  in  the  sun's  path  through  the  heavens  in  the  lat- 
itude in  which  they  lived. 

"The  farther  you  go  north,"  said  Lapstone,  "the  more  slant- 
ing the  sun  goes,  until  at  last,  instead  of  rising  and  setting  as  it 
does  here,  he  goes  r6und  and  round  the  sky,  in  summer  a  little 
above  the  horizon,  and  in  winter  a  little  below.  So  you  see,  in 
those  latitudes,  the  sun  shines  all  the  time  in  summer,  and  in  win- 
ter he  does  not  shine  at  all." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  when  it  is  day  and  when  it  is  night," 
asked  Munday,  "  if  the  sun  shines  all  the  time  ?" 

"  Why,  when  the  sun  is  due  south,"  said  Lapstone,  "  it  is  noon  : 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  due  north,  it  is  midnight,  no 
matter  how  bright  he  is  shining." 

"But  then,  in  the  winter,  how  do  you  tell?"  asked  Orkney. 
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"  Why,  in  the  winter  it  is  not  quite  so  easy,"  replied  Lap- 
stone,  "for  then  the  sun  is  down  all  the  time.  He  goes  round 
and  round  below  the  horizon,  but  then  he  does  not  go  round  ex- 
actly even.  He  is  up  nearer  to  the  horizon  when  he  gets  round 
to  the  southern  side  than  when  he  is  on  the  northern  side,  and 
that  makes  a  kind  of  glow  in  the  sky  there,  like  daylight  in  the 
east  in  a  winter  morning  here.  When  we  see  that  daylight  in 
the  south,  then  we  know  that  is  noon  for  that  day. 

"But  we  don't  depend  upon  that,  after  all,"  added  Lapstone ; 
"  We  depend  on  the  ship's  bells.  The  captain  and  the  first  mate 
determine  when  it  is  noon  every  day,  and  the  ship's  bells  strike- 
accordingly,  and,  by  that  means,  we  all  in  the  forecastle  keep  the 
run  of  the  time  exactly. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  all  on  deck  very  soon.  The 
look-out  man  said  that  it  was  a  large  whale  of  the  best  kind.  We 
knew  from  that  that  he  was  worth,  if  we  could  only  catch  him, 
one  or  two  thousand  dollars.  JSTow  you  must  know  that  when  a 
whale  is  taken,  every  seaman  on  board  of  the  ship  has  a  share  in 
the  oil  when  we  get  home,  and  so  we  are  wide  awake  to  catch 
every  whale  that  we  see.  Besides,  we  know  that  the  sooner  we 
get  the  ship  filled  up  the  sooner  we  shall  come  home  and  get  our 
shares." 

"But  what  can  you  do  with  so  much  oil?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Oh,  we  never  take  our  shares  in  oil,  but  in  money,"  replied 
Lapstone.  "  They  always  sell  the  oil  as  soon  as  they  get  into 
port,  and  we  take  our  portions  in  money.  And  a  right  jolly  time 
we  have  too,  some  of  us,  in  spending  it. 
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44  We  got  out  two  boats  as  quick  as  possible,"  continued  Lap- 
stone,  resuming  his  story,  "  and  prepared  to  go  off  after  the  whale, 
though  we  were  not  quite  easy  about  the  business,  on  account  of 
the  floe  of  ice.  The  floe  was  in  motion,  and  it  might,  for  aught 
we  knew,  crowd  in  between  us  and  the  ship  while  we  were  off 
after  the  whale,  and  so  prevent  our  getting  back  again.  The  cap- 
tain said  that  there  was  some  risk  in  it,  and  he  would  not  have 
any  body  go  unless  they  volunteered.  But  every  body  was  ready 
to  volunteer;  so  we  manned  the  boats  and  off  we  went." 

44  Which  boat  was  you  in  ?"  asked  Munday. 

44 1  was  in  the  first  one,"  said  Lapstone. 

44  That's  right,"  said  Top.  4<  I  would  have  gone  if  I  had  been 
you.  I  should  not  have  been  the  least  afraid  of  the  ice." 

tt 

44  No,"  said  Lapstone,  44 1  suppose  not.  Boys  of  your  size  are 
very  brave.  We  pulled  ahead,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  were 
up  with  the  whale.  He  was  lying  quietly  on  the  water,  and  we 
pulled  up  to  him  all  ready  to  harpoon  him.  There  was  a  man  in 
the  bows  of  our  boat  with  his  harpoon  in  his  hand.  We  had  had 
capital  luck  so  far.  Very  often,  when  you  row  a  couple  of  miles 
to  get  to  a  whale,  you  find,  when  you  reach  the  place,  that  he  has 
gone  down.  Then  you  have  to  wait  a  while  till  he  comes  up 
again." 

44  How  do  you  know  that  he  will  come  up  again  at  all  ?"  asked 
Munday. 

44  He  is  obliged  to  come  up  to  breathe,"  replied  Lapstone. 
"  You  see  the  whale  is  a  breathing  animal.  He  is  not  like  other 
fishes.  He  breathes  air,  and  so  he  has  to  come  up  from  time  to 
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time.  Other  fishes,  if  they  breathe  at  all,  breathe  only  water,  and 
they  can  stay  below  all  the  time.  But  a  whale  can  not.  He  is 
obliged  to  come  up  to  the  surface  very  often,  and  put  his  nose  out 
where  he  can  breathe." 

"  It  is  very  lucky  for  the  whale-catchers  that  he  is,"  said  Ork- 
ney. 

"  Indeed  it  is,"  rejoined  Lapstone.  "  If  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  no  possible  way,  that  I  can  think  of,  of  catching  him. 
It  would  not  be  very  easy  to  pull  a  ninety-foot  whale  up  four  or 
five  hundred  fathoms  with  a  hook  and  line,  as  the  Marblehead 
fishermen  pull  up  cod  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland." 

Lapstone  was  perfectly  right  in  his  account  of  the  whale  as  a 
breathing  animal,  or,  rather,  an  animal  breathing  air.  The  reason 
why  he  must  breathe  air  is  because  he  is  a  warm-blooded  animal, 
and  it  is  in  some  mysterious  way  or  other  that  breathing  air  keeps 
the  blood  warm.  There  are  various  other  animals  that  live  in  the 
water  that  are  warm-blooded  and  breathe  air,  such  as  dolphins, 
grampuses,  porpoises,  seals,  and  walruses.  The  two  last,  how- 
ever, do  not  live  exclusively  in  the  water,  but  crawl  out  sometimes 
a  little  way  upon  the  land.  All  these  animals,  however,  and  all 
others  like  them,  though  they  can  stay  under  water  a  long  time, 
must  come  up  occasionally  to  breathe  the  air,  for  it  is  only  by 
breathing  air  that  blood  can  be  kept  warm. 

The  blood  of  fishes,  strictly  so  called,  is  not  warm.  It  is  al- 
ways very  nearly  as  cold  as  the  water  in  which  they  are  swim- 
ming. 

"  The  man  in  the  bows,"  said  Lapstone,  continuing  his  story. 
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''threw  his  harpoon.      It  struck  the  whale  in  the  side.      The  in- 
stant that  it  was  thrown,  the  man  at  the  helm  called  out, 
"  'STERN  ALL!'" 

* 

Lapstone  shouted  out  this  command  in  such  a  voice  of  thunder 
as  to  make  all  the  boys  start. 

•/ 

"That  was  the  order,"  continued  Lapstone,  "for  every  man  to 
back  water ;  for  the  moment  that  a  whale  feels  the  prick  of  the 
harpoon  in  his  side,  he  plunges  desperately,  and  lashes  the  sea 
with  the  flukes  of  his  tail,  and  sometimes  throws  himself  about  so 
violently,  that  the  boat  would  be  upset,  and  every  body  in  it  would 
be  plunged  into  the  sea,  if  it  were  not  got  quick  out  of  the  way.'" 

"And  did  you  get  your  boat  out  of  the  way  quick  enough?" 
asked  Top. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lapstone ;  "  though  there  came  such  a  wave 
against  us,  which  the  whale  made  by  a  dash  of  his  flukes,  that 
we  came  within  one  of  going  over.  Luckily,  the  whale  did  not 
see  us.  He  pulled  right  ahead,  and  our  line  began  to  run  out  as 
fast  as  ever  I  saw  a  line  run." 

"  Does  the  whale  always  go  right  ahead,"  asked  Orkney,  "  when 
you  put  the  harpoon  into  him  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Lapstone;   "sometimes  he  goes  this  way  and 
that,  without  advancing  much.      Sometimes  he  turns  round  after 
a  while,  and  comes  at  the  boat  witli  his  mouth  open." 
And  what  happens  then?"  asked  Orkney. 
Why,  we  all  jump  out  of  the  boat  as  fast  as  we  can  into  the 
sea,  and  then  the  whale  munches  up  the  boat,  but  he  lets  us  go. 
He  takes  no  notice  of  ?/£.     We  are  too  small." 


n 
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"But  then  I  should  think  you  would  all  be  drowned,"  said 
Munday. 

"  No,"  replied  Lapstone;  "the  other  boat  comes  and  picks  us 
up.  We  swim  about  until  the  other  boat  comes." 

"But  suppose  that  any  of  you  can't  swim,"  said  Orkney. 

"Ah !  if  there  was  any  body  on  board  that  could  not  swim,  he 
would  go  down  to  the  bottom — if  there  is  any  bottom  in  those 
seas,  and  I  suppose  there  is — about  five  hundred  or  one  thousand 
fathoms  down. 

"But  sometimes,"  continued  Lapstone,  "the  whale  goes  down 
himself.  If  he  keeps  on  the  surface  and  swims  all  about,  wre  hold 
on  and  he  drags  the  boat  after  him  ;  but  if  he  goes  down,  we  have 
to  watch,  and  as  soon  as  our  line  gets  run  out,  we  have  to  cut 
loose  from  him,  and  then  we  are  apt  to  lose  every  thing — whale, 
line,  harpoon,  and  all." 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  sure  to  lose  them,"  said  Ork- 
ney. 

"  No,"  replied  Lapstone,  "we  are  not  sure  ;  for  the  whale  comes 
up  again  after  a  while,  and  if  he  comes  up  any  where  in  sight  of 
either  boat,  we  have  a  chance  to  make  fast  to  him  again.  This, 
in  fact,  is  what  happened  with  us  at  this  time.  The  fellow  went 
down.  But  first,  however,  he  ran  with  us  five  or  six  miles  into 
an  open  space  between  two  great  floes  of  ice.  When  we  saw  that 
he  was  going  in  between  those  floes,  we  had  a  great  mind  to  cut 
loose  from  him  ;  but  we  concluded,  on  the  whole,  to  venture  in." 

"Why,  what  danger  was  there?"  asked  Orkney. 

"The   danger  was,"  replied  Lapstone,  "that  the  floes  would 
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close  and  shut  us  in.  You  see  these  floes  of  ice  are  all  the  time 
moving,  and  they  might  close  up  and  shut  us  in." 

"  What  makes  them  move  ?"  said  Orkney. 

"  The  wind,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  and  sometimes  the  currents  in 
the  sea.  If  there  is  no  wind,  the  currents  drift  them  about  gener- 
ally to  the  southward.  When  there  is  a  wind,  especially  if  the 
wind  blows  for  a  long  time  in  one  direction,  it  sets  the  floes  in 
motion  ;  and  when  they  once  get  in  motion,  they  continue  to  move 
a  long  time  after  the  wind  goes  down  or  changes.  Now,  you  see, 
the  wind  might  blow  in  different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the  sea, 
and  so  set  two  floes  a  going  in  opposite  directions.  In  that  case, 
if  there  was  open  water  between  them,  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  a  ship  or  a  boat  to  go  in,  inasmuch  as  the  floes  might  close  up, 
and  then  any  thing  between  them  would  be  crushed,  or  at  least 
be  shut  up  and  imprisoned.  If  it  was  a  ship,  it  would  be  very 
likely  to  be  crushed." 

"  But  why  not  if  it  were  a  boat  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"Because  a  boat  might  possibly  be  saved  by  being  pulled  up 
upon  the  ice ;  but  a  ship  must  be  left  to  her  fate.  A  boat,  and 
especially  a  whale-boat,  might,  perhaps,  be  drawn  up  and  so  saved. 
That  is  what  we  did  with  our  boat." 

"  Why  !"  asked  Top  ;   "  did  the  floes  close  and  shut  you  in  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Lapstone;  "after  the  whale  had  drawn  us  in 
five  or  six  miles  between  the  floes,  he  went  down.  We  let  him 
go  until  our  line  was  nearly  all  run  out,  and  then  we  had  to  cut 
loose  from  him  and  let  him  go.  We  then  began  to  think  of  our-? 
selves,  and  all  our  anxiety  was  to  get  out  again  into  open  wrater, 
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"  So  we  turned  the  boat  about,  and  began  to  row  back  again 
as  fast  as  we  could.  We  saw  that  the  two  floes  were  fast  coin- 
ing together.  We  pulled  for  our  lives.  After  we  had  been  go- 
ing about  half  an  hour,  we  saw  a  large  point  of  ice,  which  pro- 
jected from  one  of  the  floes,  at  a  short  distance  before  us,  that  was 
gradually  advancing  toward  the  other  floe,  as  if  on  purpose  to  cut 
us  off. 

"  '  Pull,  boys!'  says  the  mate — for  our  boat  was  commanded, 
you  must  know,  by  the  second  mate — '  pull,  boys  !'  says  he,  '  pull  I 
We  must  get  by  before  that  great  three-cornered  fellow  gets  across 
our  track,  or  it  is  all  up  with  us.' 

"  So  we  pulled  heartily,  I  can  tell  you.  The  opening  between 
the  extremity  of  the  point  and  the  opposite  floe  grew  narrower  and 
narrower,  and  at  last,  just  before  we  reached  the  place,  the  mate 
called  out, 

"  '  Hold  on,  boys.     It's  of  no  use.     We  are  a  leetle  too  late.' 

"  We  looked  over  our  shoulders,  and  there  we  saw  the  two 
masses  of  ice  just  coming  together.  When  they  came  together, 
we  imagined  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  floes  would  be  stopped ; 
but  they  were  not  stopped.  The  advance  of  both  masses  seemed 
to  continue  precisely  as  before.  The  point  which  projected  was 
slowly  broken  to  pieces,  and  ground  up  as  if  it  were  powder,  and 
we  could  see  heaps  after  heaps  of  the  broken  masses  rising  into 
the  air,  and  then  falling  over  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  You  see 
the,  floe  behind  it,  although  it  was  coming  on  very  slowly,  was 
moving  with  such  immense  force  that  nothing  could  stop  it.  Like 
as  not  that  floe  extended  for  a  hundred  miles. 
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"  'Now,  boys,'  says  the  mate,  'liere  we  are.  But  we  shall 
do  well  enough  so  long  as  we  act  like  men,  and  you  obey  or- 
ders. You  understand  that  I  am  commander  of  this  boat.' 

"  So  saying,  the  mate  took  out  a  revolver  from  his  pocket  and 
put  it  in  his  belt,  as  if  he  meant  to  have  it  all  ready  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  We  all  knew  him  well,  and  we  knew  that  he  would 
be  as  ready  to  use  it,  if  it  was  necessary,  as  he  was  to  take  it 
out." 

"  Was  not  you  afraid,"  asked  Top,  "when  you  saw  him  take 
out  his  pistol  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Lapstone ;  "I  was  afraid  until  I  saw  him  take 
it  out,  and  then  I  was  afraid  no  longer.  You  see  the  fact  is,  that 
in  a  boat's  crew,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  there  are  always  two  or 
three  ugly  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  get  into  any  serious  diffi- 
culty, become  desperate  and  reckless.  They  say  at  once  that,  as 
they  have  got  to  die,  they  may  as  well  die  a  merry  death,  and  so 
they  seize  on  the  provisions,  and  especially  the  drink,  if  there  is 
any  on  board,  and  go  to  carousing,  and  refuse  to  do  any  thing  to 
save  the  party.  They  say  it  is  of  no  use,  and  so  they  will  not. 
try.  I  was  a  great  deal  more  afraid  of  these  men  than  I  was  of 
the  mate's  pistol.  I  knew  that  his  pistol  would  not  do  me  any 
harm,  and  I  thought  it  would  keep  these  men  in  order." 

"  Why,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Munday,  "  did  you  have  any 
provisions  and  drink  on  board?" 

"Yes,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  we  always  put  some  provisions  and 
a  small  keg  of  brandy  on  board  the  boat  when  we  went  after 
whales.  We  never  could  tell,  when  we  left  the  ship,  how  soon 
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we  should  be  likely  to  get  back  again ;  so  we  always  went  pre- 
pared. 

"  The  provisions  and  the  brandy  which  were  on  board  the  boat 
were  in  a  little  cuddy,  or  lock-up  in  the  stern,  and  the  mate  sat 
upon  a  seat  directly  over  it.  As  soon  as  he  had  put  his  pistol  in 
his  belt,  he  ordered  us  to  give  way  again,  and  we  did,  though  none 
of  us  knew  what  he  was  going  to  do,  or  how  he  was  going  to  get 
us  out. 

"  We  pulled,  and  the  mate  steered  the  boat  up  alongside  the  ice. 
Then  lie  ordered  us  all  to  get  out  upon  the  floe.  We  accordingly 
did  so. 

"  'Now,  boys,'  said  he,  'we  have  got  to  get  this  boat  up  upon 
the  ice,  and  then  to  slide  it  across  this  point,  and  launch  it  in  the 
open  water  beyond.' 

"We  all  saw  at  once  that  this  gave  us  a  chance  of  getting  out 
of  our  imprisonment,  and  so  we  took  hold  with  a  good  will,  and 
brought  the  boat  up  upon  the  floe.  Then  we  took  hold  of  the 
two  sides  of  it,  and,  balancing  it  in  that  manner  on  the  keel,  we 
ran  it  across  to  the  open  water.  Here  we  launched  it  again  and 
got  on  board.  Having  accomplished  this  successfully,  we  gave 
three  cheers. 

"  '  Now,  boys,'  says  the  mate,  '  we'll  go  ahead  again.  We'll 
go  on  as  far  as  we  can  ;  but  you  must  riot  expect  to  get  out.  The 
floes  are  coming  together,  and  they  will  be  grinding  against  each 
other  along  the  whole  line  in  half  an  hour,  and  in  that  time  we 
can't  get  half  way  back  to  the  open  water.  We'll  row  as  far  as 
we  can,  and  then  we  will  take  to  the  ice.  I  don't  expect  that  you 
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will  object  to  that.  You  are  not  green  hands.  You  have  seen 
ice  before.  So  now  give  way.' 

44  We  all  began  to  row.  We  pulled  heartily  for  some  time, 
looking  over  our  shoulders  now  and  then  to  take,  a  view  of  the 
channel  of  water  before  us,  which  was  all  the  time  growing  nar- 
rower and  narrower,  and  was  certain  soon  to  close  up  entirely. 
Still  we  went  on  rowing  with  a  good  will,  all  excepting  one  man 
named  Hagar,  who  began  to  mutter  and  to  find  fault,  and  also  to 
hang  back  in  his  rowing  so  as  to  do  little  or  no  good  himself  and 
rather  to  hinder  the  rest." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?"  asked  Top. 

"Oh,  he  said  that  it  was  no  use  to  row,"  replied  Lapstone. 
44  We  could  not  possibly  get  out.  We  might  as  well  take  the 
ice  there  as  any  where.  Besides,  he,  for  one,  he  said,  wanted  a 
drink.  He  had  been  pulling  long  enough,  and  he  was  dry,  and  as 
there  was  brandy  on  board,  he  said,  he  did  not  see  why  they  might 
not  have  a  drink. 

44  The  mate  heard  this  muttering,  but  for  a  time  he  took  no  no- 
tice of  it.  Finding,  however,  that  the  man,  instead  of  becoming 
quiet,  grew  more  and  more  bold,  and  that  he  began  to  talk  more 
and  more  distinctly  of  open  mutiny,  he  finally  ordered  us  to  stop 
rowing  and  to  take  in  our  oars.  We  did  so.  He  took  his  pistol 
out  of  his  belt.  W^e  all  looked  on  and  listened,  wondering  what 
he  was  going  to  do. 

44  4My  lads,'  said  he,  4  whether  we  ever  get  on  board  the  Alde- 
baran  again  or  not  depends  upon  the  discipline  that  is  maintained 
011  board  this  boat.  Captain  Stormer  has  put  me  in  command, 
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and  he  expects  me  to  do  my  duty  here,  and  I  shall  do  it.  I 
shall  act  just  as  he  would  act  if  he  were  here  in  my  place,  and 
you  all  know  how  that  would  be.  I  expect  to  have  to  sacrifice 
one  or  two  lives  to  save  the  rest  of  us,  and  you  see  I  am  ready  to 
do  it.' 

"  He  then  stooped  down  and  opened  a  little  cuddy  under  the 
seat  beneath  him,  and  drew  out  a  small  ball  of  spun-yarn." 

"  What  is  spun-yarn  ?"  inquired  Munday. 

"It's  a  kind  of  cord,"  said  Lapstone,  "the  sailors  make  by 
twisting  together  two  or  three  rope-yarns,  that  is,  strands  of  old 
rope ;  and  it's  a  very  handy  thing  about  ship.  Well,  when  he 
took  out  the  spun-yarn,  he  cocked  his  pistol. 

"  '  I  am  ready  to  do  it,'  he  repeated  ;  '  but  I  would  a  little 
rather  not  begin  quite  so  soon  as  this,  if  I  can  help  it.  Now,  it' 
any  of  you  are  friendly  enough  to  Hagar  to  wish  to  save  his  life, 
you  will  just  secure  him,  and  tie  him  hand  and  foot  with  that  spun- 
yarn.  Tom  and  Jack!  take  him.' 

"  Tom  and  Jack  were  two  sailors  that  happened  to  sit  on  the 
thwarts  nearest  to  Hagar.  You  see  they  were  good  steady  men, 
that  always  obeyed  orders.  They  would  have  thrown  Hagar 
overboard  if  the  mate  had  said  the  word. 

"Besides,  they  knew  that  the  mate  was  always  ready  to  do 
what  he  said  he  would  do,  and  they  thought  it  just  as  like  as  not 
that  he  would  shoot  Hagar  as  he  sat  on  his  thwart  if  they  did  not 
seize  and  bind  him. 

"  So  they  rose  to  take  hold  of  Hagar,  and  he,  at  the  same  time, 
began  to  fight  them  off.  That  touched  them  up  a  little,  and  they 
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determined,  then,  that  they  would  take  him.  The  mate  then 
threw  the  ball  of  spun-yarn  to  the  other  hands  that  sat  near,  and 
ordered  them  to  tie  Hagar's  hands  as  soon  as  the  men  got  them 
together.  The  other  men  began  to  come  on  too,  and  Hagar  soon 
saw  that  it  was  useless  to  resist.  So  he  became  quiet,  and  let 
them  tie  him  ;  only  he  went  on  grumbling  and  muttering  defi- 
ance, and  demanding  what  he  had  done  to  deserve  to  be  treated  in 
that  way. 

"As  soon  as  the  prisoner's  hands  and  feet  were  secured,  the 
mate  ordered  the  men  to  lay  him  down  gently  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  well  forward.  He  put  him  there  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  rest  of  us  at  the  oars. 

"  '  Don't  hurt  him,'  said  the  mate ;  *  and  give  him  as  comfort- 
able a  berth  as  you  can.  We'll  save  his  life  if  we  can,  in  spite 
of  himself.' 

"  All  this  was  done  so  quick,"  added  Lapstone,  "  that  the  whole 
affair  was  over  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  tell  it." 

4 'And  when  you  had  him  safe,  what  did  you  do  next?"  asked 
Munday. 

"  Why,  we  saw  that  the  ice  was  closing  in  upon  us  fast.  The 
opening  that  we  were  rowing  in  was  growing  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, and  it  was  very  plain  that  in  a  short  time  the  two  floes 
would  come  together,  and  then  there  would  be  an  end  to  our  nav- 
igation." 

"  And  of  your  boat  too,"  said  Munday ;  "  for,  of  course,  the 
boat  would  be  ground  all  to  pieces." 

"  No,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  we  were  going  to  escape  that  by  get- 
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ting  out  upon  the  ice.  So,  when  the  mate  found  that  we  could 
not  go  any  farther,  he  brought  the  boat  up,  stern  foremost,  to  the 
edge  of  the  floe  on  one  side,  and  we  all  got  out.  We  then  pulled 
the  boat  up  out  of  the  water  upon  the  floe,  and  drew  it  back  a  ca- 
ble's length  or  so,  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  high  hummock,  in 
order  to  get  it  out  of  the  grinding." 

44 Did  the  mate  help?"  asked  Munday. 

44  No,"  replied  Lapstone,  44he  stood  by  and  gave  orders." 

44  But  what  did  you  do  with  Hagar?  Did  you  give  him  a  ride 
in  the  boat  ?"  asked  Munday. 

44  Oh,  we  pulled  him  out  of  the  boat  first,"  replied  Lapstone. 
44 1  put  him  on  the  ice.  We  kept  his  arms  tied  behind  him,  but 
we  loosened  the  cords  about  his  feet  so  that  he  could  stand,  and 
even  walk  a  little.  You  see  we  had  rather  have  him  walk  than 
have  to  carry  him. 

44  4  On  the  whole,'  says  the  mate,  when  we  had  got  him  out, 
4  you  may  cut  away  the  lashings  of  his  feet,  and  leave  him  free  to 
go  where  he  pleases.  He  may  keep  with  us  or  not,  just  as  he 
thinks  best.  I  only  had  his  feet  tied  on  board  the  boat  because  I 
saw  that  he  was  a  little  inclined  to  kick.' 

44  What  did  Hagar  say  to  this  ?"  asked  Orkney. 

44  Oh,  he  was  sullen,"  replied  Lapstone.  44  He  did  not  say  any 
thing  distinctly,  but  only  muttered  between  his  teeth,  and  threat- 
ened. We  paid  very  little  attention  to  him,  but  gave  all  our 
thoughts  to  getting  the  boat  to  the  hummock.  Very  soon  after 
we  got  there  the  two  floes  came  together." 

44  With  a  tremendous  crash,  I  suppose,"  said  Munday. 

29  I 
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"No,"  replied  Lapstone,  "with  no  crash  at  all.  They  were 
moving  too  slowly  to  make  any  crash.  But  they  made  a  great 
grinding.  They  seemed  to  be  coming  together  with  so  slow  and 
gentle  a  motion  that  it  looked  as  if,  at  the  moment  that  they 
touched,  they  would  stop.  But  they  did  not  stop  at  all,  nor  even 
show  any  tendency  to  stop.  The  two  edges  of  the  floe  went  on 
grinding  into  each  other,  one  running  under,  or  lapping  over  the 
other,  and  throwing  up  ridges  and  hummocks  of  immense  size, 
which,  after  being  piled  up  in  some  places  forty  or  fifty  feet  high, 
would  topple  over,  and  come  down  on  the  floe  again.  Then  we 
heard  crashes,  you  may  depend  upon  it.  The  grinding  together 
of  the  two  floes  continued  in  this  manner  as  long  as  we  staid 
there." 

"And  how  long  did  you  stay  there?"  asked  Munday. 

"  We  staid  there  to  breakfast,"  replied  Lapstone.  "  You  see 
by  this  time  we  judged  that  it  was  about  morning.  It  is  true 
that  the  sun  was  just  about  as  high  above  the  horizon  as  it  was 
when  we  started  at  midnight ;  but  it  had  now  got  round  to  the 
eastward,  and  so  we  knew  that  it  was  morning.  So  the  mate 
brought  out  the  provisions,  and  gave  us  all  some  breakfast.  We 
ate  it  sitting  on  the  thwarts  of  the  boat,  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
hummock." 

"  Did  he  give  Hagar  any  breakfast  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"Yes,"  replied  Lapstone;  "he  gave  Hagar  as  much  as  any 
of  us." 

"  I  don't  think  he  deserved  any,"  said  Top. 

"No,"  rejoined  Lapstone,  "he  did  not.      The  mate  said  that 
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he  did  not  think  that  he  really  deserved  any,  'but,'  says  he,  'I 
don't  want  to  treat  him  exactly  according  to  his  deserts,  not  if  I 
can  help  it.' 

"How  could  he  eat,"  asked  Orkney,  "  if  his  hands  were  tied 
behind  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  at  first  some  of  the  men  fed  him,  but  by-and-by  he  began 
to  look  not  quite  so  savage,  and  to  promise  to  behave  better  if  the 
mate  would  untie  his  hands.  Indeed,  I  suppose  he  thought  that 
the  mate  was  dealing  very  generously  by  him  in  giving  him  some 
breakfast.  So  the  men  interceded  for  him,  and  said  that  they 
would  be  answerable  for  him  if  the  mate  would  allow  him  to  be 
untied. 

"  'Very  well,'  said  the  mate.  'It  is  just  as  you.  say.  It's  all 
the  same  to  me.  I  had  him  tied,  instead  of  shooting  him,  out  of 
compassion.  But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I'd  as  lief  shoot  him 
as  tie  him,  and  if  you  let  him  loose  you  put  him  to  a  great  risk. 
Still,  if  you  are  disposed  to  try  it,  I  have  no  objection.  I'll  do 
all  I  can  for  him,  and,  if  he  is  refractory  again,  I'll  tie  him  again, 
if  I  think  there  is  time.  If  there  is  not  time,  it  won't  be  my 
fault.'  " 

It  was  now  beginning  to  grow  dark  in  the  shop,  so  that  Lap- 
stone  could  not  see  to  work  any  more,  and  he  said,  therefore,  that 
he  should  not  tell  any  more  of  the  story  that  day. 

"I  don't  see  what  makes  it  dark  so  soon,"  said  Munday.  "It 
is  not  more  than  five  o'clock." 

"  Why,  you  see,  the  sun  runs  low,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  in 
these  latitudes,"  said  Lapstone.  "  The  sun  is  in  the  east  about 
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six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  west  about  six  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  all  the  year  round,  and  all  the  world  over ;  but  he 
may  be  above  the  horizon,  or  he  may  be  below  it.  In  the  sum- 
mer, he  rises  so  far  to  the  northward,  in  these  latitudes,  that  by 
the  time  he  gets  round  to  the  east  he  is  up  some  way.  Then  it 
is  light  long  before  six.  In  the  winter  he  has  gone  so  far  south 
that  he  is  a  great  deal  below  the  horizon  when  he  gets  to  the  east. 
He  does  not  come  up  till  he  gets  a  great  way  south  of  east.  Of 
course,  then  it  is  not  light  till  long  after  six. 

"It  is  just  so  in  the  evening,"  continued  Lapstone.  "  The  sun 
has  not  got  to  the  west  yet,  but  he  is  going  down  below  the  hori- 
zon, and  that  makes  it  dark.  Besides,  it  is  cloudy." 

"  Then  perhaps  there  is  coming  on  another  snow-storm,"  said 
Munday.  "  Let's  go  to  the  door  and  see." 

The  boys  all  went  to  the  door,  and  soon  returned,  saying  that 
there  was  a  haze  spreading  all  over  the  sky,  and  that  toward  the 
southwest  the  haze  was  so  dense  that  they  could  not  see  the  sun 
at  all. 

"  Then  there  may  be  another  snow-storm  coming,"  said  Lap- 
stone  ;  "  and  if  so,  that  will  give  you  a  chance  to  earn  the  rest  of 
the  story." 

So  the  boys  bade  Lapstone  good-by,  and  all  went  home.  Lap- 
stone  put  away  his  work,  and  went  out  into  his  back  room  to  get 
his  supper.  His  back  room  served  the  purpose  of  sitting-room, 
dining  -  room,  parlor,  and  kitchen.  Lapstone  had  every  thing 
handy  there  for  all  his  wants.  He  thought  his  accommodations 
were  very  spacious,  so  accustomed  had  he  been  to  straitened  quar- 
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ters  in  the  forecastles  on  board  the  ships  in  which  he  had  made 
his  voyages. 

He  replenished  his  fire,  and  lighted  his  candle,  and  made  his 
tea,  and  fried  his  sausages,  and  toasted  his  bread,  and  then  sat 
down  at  his  little  round  table  near  the  fireside  and  made  an  ex- 
cellent supper. 

That  night  each  of  the  boys,  when  he  went  to  bed,  heard  a 
clicking  at  the  windows. 

"Ah !  yes,"  said  they,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,  "there  is  going 
to  be  another  snow-storm  !" 
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"Why  the  boys  were  all  rejoiced  at  the  great  snow-storm. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

EXCURSION   ON   THE    ICE. 

THE  storm  proved  to  be  the  greatest  one  that  had  occurred  that 
winter.  It  continued  all  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  half  of 
the  next  night.  The  boys  rejoiced  greatly.  Boys  always  rejoice 
when  there  is  a  great  snow-storm ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  pleasure 
felt  by  Munday  and  the  others  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
paths  which  they  would  have  to  shovel  for  Lapstone  would  put 
him  under  obligation  to  finish  the  story  of  the  Aldebaran's  boat 
very  soon. 

Accordingly,  on  the  morning  when  the  storm  was  over,  they  all 
rose  early,  and  proceeded  to  shovel  their  own  paths  with  great  en- 
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ergy  and  dispatch,  in  order  to  have  time  to  finish  Lapstone's  be- 
fore school. 

Orkney  was  on  the  ground  first.  When  he  arrived  at  Lap- 
stone's  house  he  found  the  shop  door  completely  barricaded  with 
the  snow.  The  drift  was  piled  up  against  it  nearly  up  to  the 
latch.  Orkney  began  at  once  to  clear  it  away,  and  he  had  nearly 
accomplished  the  work  before  the  other  boys  came.  Then  they 
all  went  to  work  together  to  make  the  other  paths.  It  was  some 
time  before  they  could  get  the  front  gate  open,  so  hard  was  the 
snow  banked  in  against  it  on  both  sides.  But  the  more  difficult 
the  task  was,  the  better  they  were  pleased ;  for  the  length  of  the 
story  which  Lapstone  was  to  tell  them  was  to  depend,  they  knew, 
on  the  amount  of  work  which  they  should  do. 

For  this  reason,  they  did  all  their  work  very  thoroughly.  They 
made  the  paths  very  wide.  Indeed,  I  think  they  made  them 
rather  wider  and  better  than  those  which  they  had  made  at  their 
own  homes.  This  was,  however,  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  at 
home  each  one  had  to  work  alone,  while  at  Lapstone's  they  were 
all  together  in  company.  It  is  much  more  pleasant  to  work  in 
company  than  alone,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  when 
working  in  company  people  are  not  always  quite  as  industrious  as 
when  they  work  by  themselves. 

When  the  boys  had  finished  their  paths,  they  called  Lapstone 
to  come  to  the  different  doors  of  the  house  to  see  them.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  very  much  pleased,  and  he  said  that  in  making  them 
the  boys  had  entitled  themselves  to  hear  all  the  rest  of  the  story 
of  the  Aldebaran's  boat,  and  that  he  would  tell  it  to  them  the  first 
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time  they  came  to  his  shop.  So  they  all  agreed  to  come  the  next 
Wednesday  afternoon,  and  then  Lapstone  resumed  his  story  as 
follows : 


"I  have  forgotten  exactly  where  I  left  off,"  said  Lapstone. 

"  You  left  off  where  you  were  all  eating  your  breakfast  on  the 
ice,"  said  Munday. 

"Ah!   yes,"  replied  Lapstone;   "I  remember.     Well,  just  as 
we  finished  our  breakfast,  we  had  an  alarm." 
What  was  it  ?"  asked  Munday. 

Why,  one  of  the  men  pointed  off  to  a  distance  on  the  ice, 
turning,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  mate. 

"  *  Mr.  Dorking,'  says  he,  'look  there!'  " 

"Was  the  mate  named  Mr.  Dorking?"  asked  Munday. 

"Yes,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  did  not  I  tell  you  that  before  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Top  ;  "but  never  mind  about  that.  Go  on  as 
fast  as  you  can,  and  tell  us  what  they  saw." 

"  They  saw  a  white  bear  and  two  cubs  walking  along  on  the 
ice,"  said  Lapstone.  "  They  were  about  half  a  mile  away. 

"  '  Yes,'  says  the  mate,  '  I  see  them.  They  are  feeding  upon 
something  on  the  ice.  It  is  a  she-bear  with  her  cubs.  I  don't 
think  she  sees  us.  Keep  perfectly  still.  Let  not  a  man  move 
from  his  place.' 

"Why  did  not  you  go  and  shoot  the  bear?"  asked  Munday. 

"Why,  they  had  not  any  gun,"  replied  Top. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Lapstone,  "we  had  a  gun.  We  always  took 
a  gun  and  plenty  of  ammunition  whenever  \VQ  went  away  from 
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the  ship.     But  the  mate  thought  we  had  better  not  molest  the 
bear. 

"  '  We  will  not  attack  her,'  said  the  mate,  '  if  she  does  not  at- 
tack us.' 

"  Was  he  afraid  of  her?"  said  Top.  "  I  would  not  have  been 
afraid  of  her.  If  I  had  had  a  gun,  I  would  as  lief  have  gone  out 
and  shot  her  as  not." 

"Yes,  no  doubt,"  said  Lapstone.  "Boys  of  your  size  are  al- 
ways very  brave.  But  the  mate  thought  it  most  prudent  to  let 
the  bear  alone.  You  see  it  would  have  been  dangerous  to  go  and 
try  to  shoot  her.  The  ball  might  have  missed  her,  or,  if  it  had 
hit  her,  it  perhaps  would  only  have  wounded  her,  and  then  she 
would  have  come  at  us  in  all  fury.  So  the  mate  thought  it  would 
be  best  to  let  her  alone." 

"But,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Top,  "it  would  not  have  been 
any  more  dangerous  to  go  out  and  try  to  shoot  that  bear  than  it 
was  to  follow  the  whale  into  the  gap  between  the  two  floes.  And 
if  the  mate  dared  to  do  one  thing,  why  did  he  not  dare  to  do  the 
other  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Lapstone,  "that  shows  exactly  the  difference 
between  the  courage  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  boy.  A  man  is  will- 
ing to  take  a  risk  when  there  is  any  thing  to  be  gained  by  it  that 
is  worth  while.  A  boy  takes  risks  just  for  the  bravado  of  it, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained.  In  the  case  of  the  whale 
there  was  fifteen  hundred  dollars  worth  of  oil  at  stake,  and  that 
was  worth  running  some  risk  for ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  bear 
there  was  nothing  to  be  gained.  It  would  have  done  us  no  good 
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to  have  killed  her,  and  by  trying  to  do  it  we  should  have  run  the 
risk  of  being  killed  ourselves.  So  the  mate  would  not  allow  of 
it.  There  were  several  of  the  men  that  offered  to  go  and  shool 
her.  But  the  mate  said  no.  He  ordered  us  all  to  keep  perfectly 
still. 

"Among  others,''  continued  Lapstone,  "  Hagar  asked  leave  tc 
go.  But  the  mate  would  not  have  trusted  Hagar  with  the  gun  on 
any  account.  So  we  all  kept  perfectly  still  under  the  hummock 
where  we  had  been  eating  our  breakfast.  The  mate  crept  softly 
round  by  the  boat  and  got  the  gun,  and  then  came  back  with  it 
to  a  position  where  he  could  watch  the  bear,  and  where  he  could 
have  a  good  chance  to  fire  at  her  if  she  were  to  show  any  dispo- 
sition to  attack  us. 

"  We  waited  in  this  way  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  All  this  time 
the  bear  and  her  cubs  continued  feeding.  At  length  they  seemed 
to  finish  their  breakfast,  as  we  had  finished  ours,  and  then  they 
began  to  walk  away  together.  They  walked  along  a  short  dis- 
tance till  they  came  to  a  place  where  there  was  a  channel  of  open 
water.  They  all  plunged  into  the  water.  The  great  bear  went 
in  first,  and  the  little  ones  followed  her.  They  swam  across  the 
water,  and  then  climbed  up  upon  the  ice  the  other  side.  This 
brought  them  nearer  to  us.  They  turned,  too,  in  the  course  in 
which  they  were  going  after  they  got  out  upon  the  ice,  and  this 
brought  us  into  view.  The  old  bear,  as  soon  as  she  caught  sight 
of  us,  stopped.  The  little  bears  stopped  too.  The  old  bear  then 
gave  a  long  and  low  growl." 

"  And  what  did  you  do  ?r'  asked  Top,  eagerly. 
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"  Nothing,"  replied  Lapstone  ;  "  the  mate  ordered  us  to  keep 
perfectly  still.  We  all,  however,  looked  directly  at  the  bear,  and 
the  mate  took  aim  at  her  with  his  gun,  so  as  to  be  all  ready  to  fire 
in  case  she  should  attempt  to  come  any  nearer,  as  we  all  hoped 
she  would." 

"  Why  did  you  hope  so  ?"  asked  Munday. 

"  Why,  we  wanted  the  mate  to  shoot  her.  Then  we  should 
have  seized  the  cubs  and  carried  them  on  board  the  ship.  They 
were  very  small,  and  they  were  the  cunningest  little  things  you 


ever  saw.' 


"  I  wish  I  had  one  of  them,"  said  Munday. 

"  I  should  like  one,"  said  Lapstone,  "  if  he  could  only  be  tamed. 
But  you  can't  tame  them  very  well.  And,  after  all,  a  dog  is  the 
best  animal  for  a  man  to  have.  You  can  rely  upon  a  dog.  He 
is  a  faithful  and  true  friend.  But  there  is  no  kind  of  wild  beast 
that  you  can  rely  upon  at  all.  They  are  very  treacherous.  I 
mean  to  have  a  dog  some  day." 

"  I  know  a  man  who  has  got  some  young  ones  to  sell,"  said 
Orkney. 

"  What  kind  of  dogs  are  they  ?"  asked  Lapstone. 

"Newfoundland,"  replied  Orkney. 

"  That's  just  the  kind  I  should  like,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Where 
does  the  man  live?" 

"  He  lives  about  ten  miles  from  here,"  replied  Orkney. 
Do  you  know  the  way  there?"  asked  Lapstone. 
Yes,  sir,"  said  Orkney,  "I  know  it  very  well.     I  went  out 
there  the  other  day  to  see  about  some  boards." 


" 

" 
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"Never  mind  about  that  now,"  said  Top,  "  but  go  on  with  the 
story,  Uncle  Lapstone." 

"Well,  the  bear,"  said  Lapstone,  resuming  his  story,  "looked 
at  us  steadily  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turned  slowly  around  and 
walked  away.  The  cubs  turned  too,  and  went  away  with  her. 
The  old  bear  looked  back  now  and  then  to  see  whether  we  were 
coming  after  her  ;  but,  as  she  found  we  were  not,  she  went  on  very 
steadily  and  without  appearing  to  be  at  all  in  a  hurry.  After  a 
while  she  and  the  cubs  went  round  behind  a  row  of  hummocks, 
and  disappeared." 

"And  did  you  not  see  any  thing  more  of  them?"  asked  Mun- 
day. 

"No,"  said  Lapstone,  "we  saw  them  no  more. 

"As  soon  as  they  had  gone,"  continued  Lapstone,  "the  mate 
climbed  up  to  the  top  of  the  hummock  of  ice  to  take  a  view.  He 
had  a  little  pocket  spy-glass,  and  with  this  he  took  a  survey  all 
around  the  horizon.  He  also  had  a  compass  ;  and  every  now  and 
then,  and  while  he  was  on  the  hummock,  he  took  out  his  compass 
and  looked  at  it.  After  a  while  he  came  down  from  the  hum- 
mock again. 

"  'Well,  my  lads,'  says  he,  '  I  can  see  the  open  water.  It  is 
to  the  westward  of  us,  about  three  or  four  miles  oflf.  If  we  could 
get  to  that  water,  we  could  row  to  the  ship  easily  in  half  a  day. 
But  the  difficulty  is  to  get  there,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  we  are 
going  southward  all  the  time  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  knots  an 
hour.'  " 

"  How  was  that  ?"  asked  Munday. 
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"Why,  by  the  drift  of  the  ice,"  replied  Lapstone.  "You  see 
we  were  on  a  floe  which  formed  part  of  a  great  pack  that  was  all 
in  motion.  The  whole  body  of  it  was  drifting  fast  to  the  south- 
ward, away  from  the  ship.  The  only  hope  for  us  was,  therefore, 
to  get  off  the  ice  as  soon  as  we  could. 

"  'It  is  hard  work,  my  lads,'  says  the  mate,  'to  run  this  boat 
three  or  four  miles  over  such  rough  ice  as  this ;  but  we  have  not 
any  choice.  That  is  what  we  have  got  to  do,  and  nothing  else ; 
and  so,  if  you  have  got  through  breakfast,  we  will  begin.' 

"  So  we  began  to  get  ready  with  the  boat.  We  cut  the  boat- 
hook  in  two,  to  make  a  couple  of  handspikes,  and  these  we  lashed 
across  the  boat's  painter  to  make  handles  to  pull  by.  The  mate 
stationed  four  men  at  these  handles,  one  on  each  side  of  each  hand- 
spike. The  rest  of  us  he  placed  alongside  the  boat  to  keep  her 
steady  on  her  keel,  and  to  help  push  her  along.  So  we  began  our 
march." 

"  Could  you  get  along  pretty  well?"  asked  Munday. 

"Yes,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  where  the  ice  was  smooth,  we  got  along 
very  well ;  but  often  we  came  to  places  where  it  was  rough  and 
broken.  In  some  places  it  had  been  ground  up  by  the  motion  of 
the  floes  into  such  small  pieces  that  we  could  not  walk  on  them. " 

"  And  what  did  you  do  then  ?"  asked  Top. 

"  We  had  to  make  a  circuit  to  get  round  such  places  as  these," 
said  Lapstone.  "  Then  there  were  other  places  where  the  water 
was  very  open." 

"And  you  had  to  go  round  those  places  too, I  suppose,"  said 
Munday. 
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"No,"  said  Lapstone,  "not  unless  they  were  very  small,  so 
that  it  was  quite  easy  to  go  round  them.  If  they  were  large,  or 
if  they  were  narrow  and  long,  and  lay  across  our  path,  we  launch- 
ed the  boat  into  the  water,  and  rowed  over  them  as  we  would 
have  crossed  a  river  by  a  ferry.  In  this  way  we  went  on  for 
about  three  hours,  when  at  last  we  reached  a  place  where  an  ice- 
berg was  coming  through  the  floe,  tearing  and  grinding  its  way 
through  the  ice,  and  carrying  all  before  it.  We  stopped  to  look 
at  it.  It  was  very  grand." 

"  It  must  have  been  very  grand  indeed,"  said  Orkney. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Lapstone.  "It  looked  precisely  as  if  the  flat 
ice  which  we  were  upon  was  still,  and  as  if  the  iceberg  was  sail- 
ing slowly  through  it,  plowing  its  way  as  it  moved  along.  It  left 
a  long  wake  of  open  water  behind  it,  like  a  ship  in  full  sail.  And 
yet  the  mate  told  us  that  he  thought  the  iceberg  was  aground,  and 
was  not  moving  at  all." 

"  Then  it  was  only  the  floe  that  was  moving,"  said  Orkney. 

"  So  the  mate  thought,"  replied  Lapstone  ;  "  but  that  was  not 
certain.  You  see,  a  floe  lies  flat  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
is  driven  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind.  The  icebergs,  on  the 
other  hand,  reach  down  to  a  great  depth,  sometimes  hundreds  of 
fathoms,  and  so  they  are  carried  along  by  the  deep-sea  currents. 
Now  it  sometimes  happens  that  these  currents  carry  the  icebergs 
along  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  as  fast  as 
a  man  can  walk,  while  the  floe,  lying  all  the  time  on  the  surface, 
is  still.  In  that  case  the  iceberg  goes  plowing  through  the  floe  at 
a  terrible  rate,  heaping  up  the  ice  before  it  to  a  great  height,  and 
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leaving  a  broad  wake  behind.  At  other  times  the  iceberg  is 
grounded  on  the  bottom,  and  lies  still,  while  the  floe,  or  field-ice, 
sweeps  all  the  time  past  it.  In  this  case  the  field-ice  plows  itself 
up  by  running  against  the  iceberg,  and  also  makes  a  wake  on  the 
farther  side  just  as  in  the  other  case  ;  so  that  when  we  come 
across  an  iceberg  plowing  through  a  floe  in  this  manner,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  which  is  in  rest  and  which  is  in  motion. 
Sometimes  both  are  in  motion ;  the  floe,  going  by  the  wind,  one 
way,  and  the  iceberg,  by  the  current,  in  the  other.  In  any  case,  it 
is  a  very  grand  spectacle." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  said  Orkney. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  you  would  like  to  see  it  very  much. 
We  all  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  see  this  one  when  we  passed  by. 
The  mate  said  it  would  not  do  any  harm  for  us  to  have  a  little 
rest. 

"  'The  thing  makes  something  of  a  roaring,'  says  the  mate; 
'  but,  after  all,  big  as  it  is,  I'd  rather  see  an  iceberg  coming  at  us 
than  that  she-bear.  And  now,  my  lads,  on  with  the  boat  again.' 

"  So  we  all  took  hold  of  the  boat  and  pushed  on. 

"  We  supposed  that  it  was  now  about  noon,  but  we  could  not 
tell  certainly,  for  it  had  become  overcast,  and  we  could  not  see  the 


sun.' 


"  Did  not  any  of  you  have  a  watch?"  asked  Munday. 

"No,"  replied  Lapstone,  "there  was  not  a  watch  in  the  party. 
The  mate  had  a  compass  and  a  spy-glass,  but  no  watch.  The 
truth  is,  that  people  scarcely  use  watches  at  all  on  board  ship. 
When  we  are  changing  our  longitude  all  the  time,  a  watch  is  of 
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very  little  use.  You  have  to  alter  it  every  day.  The  ship  car- 
ries chronometers,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  only  to  keep  London 
time." 

"What  do  you  want  of  London  time?"  asked  Munday. 

"To  find  out  the  longitude,"  replied  Lapstone. 

"  I  don't  see  how  they  can  find  out  the  longitude  by  knowing 
the  London  time,"  rejoined  Munday. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  how  they  do  it,"  replied  Lapstone,  "  be- 
cause, you  see,  I  went  off  from  school  pretty  young,  and  I  never 
studied  navigation.  But  this  you  can  see :  if  the  captain  of  a 
ship  finds  that  it  is  just  midnight  where  his  ship  is  when  he  sees 
by  the  chronometer  that  it  is  just  noon  at  London,  then  he  knows 
that  he  is  just  half  round  the  globe  from  London  ;  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  other  difference  of  time." 

"Well,  Uncle  Lapstone,"  said  Top,  "go  on  with  the  story." 

"  We  did  not  know  at  all  what  o'clock  it  was,"  said  Lapstone, 
resuming  his  narrative,  "  but  after  a  time  we  began  to  be  hungry, 
and  so  the  mate  ordered  us  to  stop  and  have  dinner.  We  rested 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  at  dinner-time,  as  near  as  we  could  guess. 
Then  we  went  on. 

"  We  went  on  for  about  two  hours  more,  and  then  we  found 
that  we  were  drawing  toward  the  margin  of  the  floe.  We  could 
see  the  open  water,  about  half  a  mile  before  us,  through  the  open- 
ings in  the  hummocks.  This  encouraged  us  to  go  on. 

"  'As  soon  as  we  get  to  open  water,'  said  the  mate,  'we  shall 
be  all  right.  You  can  row  by  turns,  and  in  six  hours  I'll  engage 
we'll  come  in  sight  of  the  ship.  We  can't  have  drifted  to  the 
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southward  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  we  will  go  back 
that  distance  in  six  hours.' 

"  'Provided  the  old  ship  stays  where  she  was,'  says  one  of  the 
men. 

"  '  She  will,'  says  the  mate ;  'unless,  indeed,  she  stands  to  the 
southward  in  hopes  to  meet  us,  for  the  captain  will  know  which 
way  we  must  have  been  carried  by  the  ice.' 

" In  a  short  time  longer,"  continued  Lapstone,  "we  arrived  at 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  and  that  is  about  the  end  of  my  story." 

"The  end  of  it?"  exclaimed  the  boys. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lapstone,  "  the  end  of  all  the  interesting  part  of  it 
— that  is,  of  all  the  misfortunes  and  mishaps.  You  see  there  was 
a  range  of  hummocks  all  along  the  margin  of  the  floe,  so  that  we 
could  not  see  much  over  the  water  until  we  came  close  to  the  edge 
of  it.  We  hauled  the  boat  through  the  gap  in  this  line  of  hum- 
mocks, and  there,  the  moment  that  we  got  a  view  of  the  water,  we 
saw  our  ship  within  half  a  mile,  with  the  whale  alongside  of  her, 
and  the  whole  crew  at  work  stripping  off  the  blubber." 

"Was  not  that  lucky?"  exclaimed  Munday.  "What  did  the 
mate  say  when  he  saw  it  ?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Lapstone ;  "he  took  it  as  coolly  as  he  had 
taken  every  thing  else.  As  soon  as  the  boat  was  launched,  he 
said,  '  Now,  my  lads,  get  aboard,  and  we'll  pull  alongside  the  ship. 
And  there  is  the  sun  coming  out  too,'  says  he;  for  just  then  the 
sun  began  to  break  through  the  clouds.  '  Now  I  can  tell  you 
about  what  time  of  night  it  is.' 

"  So  he  took  out  his  compass  and  took  the  bearing  of  the  sun. 
29  K 
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The  end  of  Lapstone's  story  of  adventures  in  the  Polar  seas. 

"  'North  by  west,'  says  he  ;   '  very  near  midnight.' 
"  It  ivas  near  midnight.     So  it  appeared  that  we  had  been  gone 
away  from  the  ship  just  twenty-four  hours." 

This  finished  the  story  of  the  adventure  of  the  Aldebaran's  boat, 
though,  after  Lapstone  came  thus  to  the  conclusion  of  it,  the  boy? 
asked  him  a  great  many  questions  about  whales,  and  polar  bears, 
and  seals,  and  walruses,  and  a  great  many  other  animals  that  fre- 
quent the  Arctic  seas.  Lapstone  entertained  them  with  accounts 
of  these  animals,  and  stories  of  the  encounters  that  he  had  had 
with  them,  until  they  all  admitted  that  they  had  been  fully  paid 
for  the  work  that  they  had  done  in  shoveling  the  paths. 
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More  about  Orkney's  plan  for  getting  a  dog. 


CHAPTER  X. 

WHITEFOOT    AND    EING. 

LAPSTONE  did  not  forget  his  plan  of  getting  a  Newfoundland 
dog  to  come  and  live  with  him,  though  he  was  prevented  from  car- 
rying the  plan  into  effect  as  soon  as  he  had  intended.  He  meant, 
at  the  time  he  first  spoke  to  Orkney  on  the  subject,  to  have  gone 
or  sent  immediately ;  but,  soon  after  the  great  snow-storm,  there 
came  a  thaw,  and  then,  soon  after  the  thaw,  there  followed  a  hard 
frost,  which  made  it  very  rough  and  slippery.  Then  there  came 
a  long  period  during  which  the  roads  were  very  muddy,  and  thus 
so  many  weeks  passed  away  that  both  Lapstone  and  Orkney  con- 
cluded that  the  pups  which  Orkney  had  heard  of  must  have  grown 
up  and  been  sold  or  given  away. 
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"  However,"  said  Orkney,  "  I  will  inquire  upon  every  opportu- 
nity that  I  get,  and  when  I  hear  of  any  more  for  sale  I  will  let 
you  know." 

Accordingly,  one  morning  in  the  month  of  May,  Orkney  came 
to  Lapstone's  shop,  and  told  him  that  he  had  heard  of  a  man,  a 
sort  of  half  farmer  and  half  fisherman,  who  lived  on  the  sea-coast 
about  eight  miles  off,  who  had  some  young  Newfoundland  dogs  to 
sell.  The  way  in  which  Orkney  happened  to  hear  of  them  was 
through  the  carpenter  at  whose  house  he  lived.  This  carpenter 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  in  all  the  surrounding  country,  and 
he  often  went  away  from  home  to  do  work  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  villages.  So,  when  Orkney  told  him  that  Lapstone 
wished  to  buy  a  young  Newfoundland  dog,  he  undertook  to  make 
inquiries  for  him.  In  his  inquiries  he  had  heard  of  these,  and 
told  Orkney  of  them. 

When  Lapstone  heard  Orkney's  report  he  was  much  pleased. 

"  I'll  go  immediately,"  said  he,  "  and  secure  one  of  them,  before 
they  are  gone.  Can  you  get  a  wagon  for  me  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Orkney;  "Top's  father  has  got  a  wagon  that 
you  can  hire." 

"  Go  and  see  if  you  can  hire  it,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  and  get  Top 
to  go  too.  I  want  you  to  go  to  drive  the  wagon,  and  Top  to  bring 
the  dog  home.  We  can  all  three  go.  Top  can  have  a  seat  be- 
hind, and  take  care  of  the  dog,  if  we  get  one." 

So  Orkney  went  to  Top's  father  to  inquire  about  the  wagon. 
He  found  that  he  could  have  it  at  any  time.  So  it  was  all  ar- 
ranged that  they  were  to  have  the  wagon  the  next  Saturday  after- 
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Why  Lapstone  did  not  carry  a  basket  to  bring  the  dog  home  in. 

noon.  Top  was  to  go  too.  His  father  said,  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  made,  that  he  should  like  to  have  a  Newfoundland  dog 
himself  to  keep  watch  in  his  stable. 

"  But  I  suppose  the  man  will  ask  a  dollar  or  more  for  one-  of 
them,"  he  added,  "and  I  can't  very  well  afford  to  pay  so  much." 

When  the  time  arrived,  Orkney  went  for  the  wagon,  and  he  and 
Top  harnessed  the  horse  into  it.  Then  they  drove  to  Lapstone's 
door.  Lapstone  was  all  ready  in  his  shop  waiting  for  them.  He 
had  a  basket  to  bring  the  dog  home  in.  There  was  a  cloth  and  a 
string  in  the  basket,  which  were  to  be  used  to  fasten  the  dog  in. 

After  all,"  said  Lapstone,  just  before  he  got  into  the  wagon, 
I  won't  take  any  basket.  If  the  little  fellow  is  not  willing  to 
come  with  me  of  his  own  accord,  he  need  not  come.  I  won't  bring 
him  against  his  will." 

So  Lapstone  put  the  basket  away,  and  got  into  the  wagon  with- 
out it. 

It  was  a  very  pleasant  afternoon,  and  the  party  had  a  charm- 
ing ride.  The  road  led  along  the  sea-shore,  and  for  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  way  it  followed  a  high  bank  overlooking  the  wa- 
ter. The  boys  could  see  the  ships  and  steamers  passing  to  and 
fro  along  the  coast,  and  here  and  there  they  came  to  little  hamlets 
of  fishermen's  houses  close  to  the  water,  with  the  fishing-boats 
drawn  up  before  them  on  the  beach. 

At  length  they  reached  the  place  where  the  man  lived  who  had 
the  dogs.  The  name  of  the  man  was  Damrell.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived  in  the  neighborhood  where  Mr.  Damrell  lived,  they  in- 
quired for  his  house,  and  were  directed  to  a  small  dwelling  which 
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Mr.  Damrell's  house.  The  boat.  Dolphin  and  her  master. 

stood  in  a  very  pleasant  situation,  not  far  from  the  sea-shore,  at 
a  place  where  there  was  a  little  creek  or  inlet  from  the  sea,  which 
formed  quite  a  pretty  little  harbor.  There  was  a  small  wharf  on 
the .  shore  of  this  harbor,  not  far  from  the  house,  and  a  sail-boat 
moored  to  it.  The  sail-boat  was  Mr.  Damrell's  fishing-boat. 

The  house  was  small,  but  it  was  very  pretty,  and  there  was 
quite  a  nice  little  garden  on  one  side  of  it.  Mr.  Damrell  was  at 
work  in  this  garden  when  the  wagon  drove  up  to  the  gate. 

"  I  heard  that  you  had  some  young  Newfoundland  dogs  to  sell," 
said  Lapstone,  addressing  Mr.  Damrell. 

Mr.  Damrell  straightened  himself  up  from  his  work,  and  sur- 
veyed Lapstone  with  a  very  scrutinizing  look. 

"  I  have  got  a  couple  of  little  Newfoundland  cubs,"  said  he, 
"but  it  is  not  every  body  that  I  am  willing  to  sell  them  to." 

"  Hm  !"  said  Lapstone.  "  I  like  that.  That's  a  sign  that  they 
come  of  good  breed.  I  don't  think  you'd  say  that  of  them  un- 
less you  thought  considerable  of  their  mother." 

"I  do  think  considerable  of  their  mother,"  said  Mr.  Damrell. 
"Here,  Dolphin!" 

He  called  out  the  name  Dolphin  in  a  loud  voice,  and  immedi- 
ately a  large  and  very  beautiful  Newfoundland  dog  came  bound- 
ing round  the  corner  of  the  house  in  answer  to  the  summons. 
She  came  up  at  once  to  her  master,  and  after  looking  up  into  his 
face  a  moment,  and  finding  that  he  had  no  commands  for  her,  she 
turned  toward  the  strangers  in  the  wagon,  and  looked  upon  them 
with  a  countenance  of  a  calm  and  quiet  dignity  that  was  quite  im- 
pressive. 
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Mr.  Damrell  recognizes  Lapstone  by  his  wooden  leg. 

"  That's  the  mother  of  the  cubs  I  have,"  said  Mr.  Damrell, 
quietly ;  and,  so  saying,  he  went  on  raking  the  bed  that  he  was 
making. 

"  She's  the  right  kind,  Orkney,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Let's  get  out 
of  the  wagon." 

So  Orkney  and  Top  descended  from  the  wagon,  and,  while  Top 
held  the  horse,  Orkney  helped  Lapstone  to  get  out.  As  he  did 
so,  Mr.  Damrell,  looking  up,  observed  that  the  stranger  had  a 
wooden  leg. 

Is  your  name  Lapstone  ?"  said  he. 
That's  what  they  call  me,"  said  Lapstone. 

The  man  laid  down  his  rake,  and  walked  out  through  his  gate, 
and,  advancing  to  Lapstone,  gave  him  his  hand. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  he.  "  I've  heard  of  you  before. 
I've  often  been  to  your  village  in  my  boat,  and  I've  heard  of  an 
old  sailor  there  of  that  name.  And  if  all  I've  heard  -of  you  is 
true — and  I  suppose  it  is  so — there'll  be  no  difficulty  in  our  trad- 
ing for  one  of  my  little  Bobbies.  However,"  he  continued,  "  it 
will  depend  more,  after  all,  upon  what  Dolphin  thinks  of  you. 
If  she  likes  you,  I  shall  be  pretty  sure  to  like  you  too." 

Dolphin  had  followed  her  master  through  the  garden  gate,  and, 
while  he  was  speaking,  she  seemed  to  be  occupied  in  looking 
earnestly  at  the  three  strangers,  and  in  smelling  of  their  feet  and 
knees. 

For  a  moment  she  looked  a  little  puzzled,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  make  of  Lapstone's  wrooden  leg ;  but  presently  she  seem- 
ed to  be  satisfied ;  and  she  stood  quietly  by  Lapstone's  side,  and 
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Mr.  Damivll  exhibits  the  sagacity  and  good  training  of  Dolphin. 

allowed  him  to  pat  her  head,  while  her  attitude  and  her  counte- 
nance expressed  confidence  and  good-will. 

"  She  thinks  well  of  you,  shipmate,"  said  Mr.  Damrell ;  "  and 
it  is  well  she  does  ;  for,  if  she  had  not,  it  would  have  been  very 
hard  for  you  to  get  away  one  of  her  young  ones ;  though,  for 
that  matter,  she  is  not  too  fond  of  them  now.  They  are  well 
weaned,  and  she  expects  them,  after  this,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. She  is  too  sensible  a  dog  not  to  know  that  nature  never 
intended  that  a  mother  and  her  children  should  always  live  to- 
gether. 

"However,"  continued  Mr.  Damrell,  "  since  you  ask  about  the 
breed,  I'll  let  you  see  a  little  what  sort  of  a  dog  Dolphin  is." 

So  saying,  he  turned  to  Dolphin,  and  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, 

"  Take  care  of  the  horse,  Dolphin." 

Dolphin  immediately  sprang  to  the  head  of  the  horse,  and  stood 
there,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  very  resolute  but  a  very 
calm  and  quiet  air,  and  in  an  attitude  which  showed  that  she  was 
ready  to  seize  the  reins  on  the  least  indication  of  an  attempt  on 
his  part  to  go  away.  The  horse  looked  at  Dolphin  too,  but  he 
seemed  not  to  be  at  all  disturbed.  Indeed,  like  every  body  else, 
he  appeared  to  regard  the  dog  as  his  friend  and  protector,  and  not 
as  an  enemy. 

"  Take  him  to  the  post,  Dolphin,"  said  Mr.  Damrell,  quickly. 

Dolphin  immediately  reached  up  and  took  hold  of  the  horse's 
bridle.  She  was  so  large  and  tall  that  she  could  do  this  very 
easily.  She  then  immediately  began  to  lead  the  horse  along  to- 
ward a  post  which  stood  in  the  corner  of  the  yard.  The  horse 
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yielded  at  once,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led.  As  soon  as  they 
reached  the  post,  Dolphin  stopped,  and  looked  toward  her  master 
as  if  awaiting  further  orders. 

"Now,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Damrell,  turning  to  Orkney,  "fasten 
the  horse,  and  then  we  shall  be  at  liberty." 

Dolphin  stood  by,  watching  carefully  until  she  saw  that  the 
horse  was  secured.  She  then  seemed  to  feel  released  from  that 
duty,  and  turned  toward  her  master  again. 

"Dolphin,"  said  Mr.  Damrell,  "I  am  going — " 

Mr.  Damrell  spoke  these  words  very  deliberately,  and  then 
paused  and  hesitated,  as  if  he  had  not  quite  decided  where  he  was 
going.  Dolphin  looked  very  intently  into  her  master's  face,  and 
wagged  her  tail.  She  was  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  sentence. 

"  To  take  a  sail  in  the  boat,"  said  Mr.  Damrell.  "  Go  and  get 
the  keys." 

The  moment  that  Dolphin  heard  the  word  boat  she  seemed  wild 
with  delight.  She  leaped  about  joyously,  and  by  the  time  that 
Mr.  Damrell  had  finished  the  sentence,  she  was  bounding  away  to- 
ward a  back  door  of  the  house.  In  a  moment  more  she  was  seen 
coming  out  from  the  door  with  two  keys  attached  to  a  wooden  la- 
bel in  her  mouth.  With  these  she  ran  eagerly  down  to  the  wa- 
ter. Mr.  Damrell  and  his  party  of  visitors  followed. 

The  boat  was  fastened  to  the  wharf  by  a  chain  and  padlock. 
There  was  also  a  painter,  made  of  rope,  with  a  loop  in  the  outer 
end  of  it.  This  loop  passed  over  the  top  of  a  short  post  on  the 
corner  of  the  wharf,  so  that  the  boat  was  thus  held  by  a  double 
fastening. 
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Dolphin  on  the  wharf  casting  off.  The  party  in  the  sail-boat, 

Dolphin  dropped  the  keys  near  the  padlock,  and  then,  while 
Mr.  Damrell  was  unlocking  the  lock,  she  took  her  place  by  the 
post  where  the  loop  of  the  painter  passed  over  it.  Mr.  Damrell 
then  invited  his  visitors  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  he  followed  them 
in.  He  gave  Lapstone  an  honorable  seat  near  the  stern. 

The  boat  was  small,  but  it  had  a  mast  and  a  sail.  Mr.  Dam- 
rell began  undoing  the  sail.  Dolphin  all  the  time  remained  by 
the  line. 

Shall  I  go  ashore,  sir,"  said  Orkney,  "to  cast  off?" 
No,"  replied  Mr.  Damrell,  "Dolphin  will  cast  off;  but  you 
may  stand  by  to  take  the  painter  in." 

Accordingly,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Damrell  had  got  the  sails  untied 
and  was  ready  to  go,  he  said,  "  Cast  off,  Dolphin!" 

Dolphin  immediately  took  the  loop  of  the  painter  up  in  her 
mouth,  lifted  it  over  the  post,  and  let  it  fall  alongside  of  the  boat. 
Orkney,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  stationed  himself  at  the  bows, 
drew  it  in,  and  coiled  it  up  neatly. 

As  soon  as  Dolphin  had  cast  off  the  line,  she  leaped  on  board 
the  boat  herself,  and  came  and  took  her  station  near  the  helm, 
close  by  her  master's  usual  seat. 

Mr.  Damrell,  after  setting  his  sail,  came  to  the  stern  and  took 
the  helm.  There  was  a  gentle  breeze  blowing ;  the  sail  filled, 
and  the  boat  began  slowly  to  move  away  from  the  wharf. 

All  this  time  Mr.  Damrell  seemed  to  pay  no  attention  to  Dol- 
phin, but  went  on  talking  with  Lapstone  about  the  town  where 
Lapstone  lived,  and  the  voyages  that  he  had  made  in  former  years, 
and  the  different  ports  which  he  had  visited  when  he  was  a  sea- 
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Making  acquaintance  with  Dolphin.  Dolphin  takes  the  helm.  "  Steady." 

faring  man.  While  this  conversation  was  pending,  Dolphin  came 
to  Lapstone's  side  again,  and  after  smelling  his  knees  and  looking 
up  earnestly  in  his  face  a  while,  she  laid  her  chin  on  his  sound 
knee  in  quite  an  affectionate  manner. 

"  She  thinks  you  are  the  right  sort  of  man,"  said  Mr.  Damrell ; 
"that  is  very  plain." 

Dolphin  seemed  also  to  take  quite  a  fancy  both  to  Orkney  and 
Top.  She  came  occasionally  toward  the  part  of  the  boat  where 
they  were,  and  allowed  them  to  pat  her  head  and  caress  her  in 
other  ways.  Indeed,  she  not  only  allowed  these  freedoms,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  quite  pleased  with  them.  The  boys  thought  she 
was  a  dog  of  a  remarkably  excellent  disposition. 

At  length  the  boat  beo-an  to  draw  near  to  the  shore  of  a  creek 

o  o 

on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Damrell  said, 

"  Come,  Dolphin,  I  think  we'll  go  about." 

So  Dolphin  came  to  the  stern  again.  Mr.  Damrell  put  the  helm 
hard  down,  and  gave  the  tiller  to  Dolphin  to  hold. 

"  Keep  her  about  so,"  said  he. 

Dolphin  put  her  paws  upon  the  tiller,  and  held  it  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  her  master  had  placed  it,  while  Mr.  Damrell  himself 
went  forward  to  attend  to  the  sail. 

As  soon  as  the  sail  had  filled,  and  the  boat  began  to  fall  off  on 
the  other  tack,  Mr.  Damrell  called  out,  "  STEADY  !"  when  Dolphin 
immediately  relaxed  her  pressure  upon  the  tiller,  and  allowed  it  to 
swing  back  amidships  again. 

"  A  man-o'-war's-man  could  not  have  done  it  better,"  said  Lap- 
stone. 
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The  party  sailed  about  in  this  way  for  some  time,  and  Lapstone 
and  the  boys,  the  more  they  saw,  the  more  they  were  pleased  with 
the  sagacity  and  intelligence  that  Dolphin  manifested.  At  length 
the  boat  returned  to  the  wharf. 

"  Bear  a  hand,  Dolphin,"  said  Mr.  Damrell,  "to  go  ashore  witli 
the  painter." 

So  Dolphin  took  her  station  on  the  bows  of  the  boat  with  the 
end  of  the  painter  in  her  mouth.  As  soon  as  the  bows  were  near 
enough  to  the  wharf,  she  leaped  ashore,  and  there  held  on  firmly, 
while  Mr.  Damrell  took  in  the  sail  and  made  ready  to  land.  When 
all  was  ready,  the  whole  party  disembarked  ;  and  Mr.  Damrell,  aft- 
er locking  the  boat,  gave  Dolphin  the  keys,  and  they  all  proceed- 
ed toward  the  house.  Dolphin  ran  before  with  the  keys  in  her 
mouth. 

"I've  made  up  my  mind,"  said  Mr.  Damrell,  "that  if  you  like 
my  dogs  when  you  come  to  see  them,  you  may  have  either  or  both 
of  them.  The  price  is  a  dollar  and  a  half  apiece." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Lapstone  ;  "  where  are  they  ?  I  want  to  see 
them." 

"  They  are  in  my  barn,"  said  Mr.  Damrell.  "  They  are  getting 
big  enough  to  go  out  by  themselves,  and  I  let  them  out  sometimes, 
but  they  are  shut  up  now." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Damrell  led  the  way  to  a  small  barn  which  stood 
in  the  back  part  of  his  premises,  and  opened  the  door,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  hasp  and  a  rid.  On  entering  the  barn,  the  two 
young  dogs  came  running  to  meet  their  master,  and  they  leaped 
and  capered  about  him  with  many  expressions  of  joy.  Dolphin, 
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too,  seemed  very  much  pleased  to  see  them  again,  and  they  to  see 
Dolphin.  But  the  chief  attention  of  the  dogs  was,  after  all,  given 
to  their  human  visitors,  for  they  had  reached  an  age  when  nature 
prompted  them  to  seek  and  love  the  companionship  of  man  even 
more  than  that  of  their  mother. 

One  of  the  dogs  was  perfectly  black,  except  a  white  ring  about 
his  neck.  The  other  had  both  fore  feet  white. 

"  Are  they  named  ?"  asked  Orkney. 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Damrell,  "they  are  not  regularly  named. 
Our  folks  call  them  Whitefoot  and  Ring,  just  to  distinguish  them, 
but  you  can  name  them  any  thing  you  please.  Which  of  them 
do  you  like  the  best  ?" 

"Z  think  Whitefoot  is  rather  the  prettiest,"  said  Top. 

"They  are  both  very  pretty,"  said  Orkney. 

"Yes,"  added* Lapstone,  "there  is  very  little  choice  between 
them.  I  think  that  instead  of  choosing  one  of  them  myself,  I 
shall  see  which  of  them  will  prefer  me." 

"  That's  a  good  plan,"  said  Orkney. 

Accordingly,  after  playing  with  the  dogs  a  little  while,  so  as  to 
get  them  both  somewhat  acquainted  with  him,  Lapstone  put  them 
both  down  in  one  of  the  stalls,  and  went  himself  to  a  little  dis- 
tance from  them  across  the  floor. 

"Now,  boys,"  said  he,  "  do  you  go  off  to  one  side,  out  of  the 
way.  I'm  going  to  call  the  dogs  to  me.  The  one  that  gets  to  me 
first  is  the  one  that  I  will  have." 

So  the  boys  went  off  to  one  side,  and  Lapstone  called  the  dogs 
to  come  to  him.  They  immediately  came  out  of  the  stall,  and  be- 
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gan  rambling  about  in  a  somewhat  uncertain  manner  for  a  few 
minutes,  approaching  gradually,  however,  all  the  time,  toward  Lap- 
stone.  At  length  Whitefoot,  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  two  boys 
at  the  door,  ran  off  toward  them,  while  Ring  ran  directly  to  Lap- 
stone. 

Lapstone  caught  him  up  in  his  arms,  saying,  "  This  is  my  dog. 
It  is  all  settled." 

Top  caught  up  Whitefoot  also,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

"And  this  is  my  dog.  Now,  Uncle  Lapstone,  I  wish  you  would 
buy  this  one  too,  for  me,  and  I'll  work  for  you  in  your  garden  all 
summer,  till  you  say  I've  done  enough  to  pay  for  him." 

"Ah!  but  how  do  I  know  that  your  father  would  be  willing 
that  you  should  have  a  dog,"  said  Lapstone.  "  Perhaps  he  would 
not  like  to  have  him  at  the  house." 

Why,  he  said  that  he  should  like  one  very  much,"  replied  Top, 
only  he  could  not  afford  to  buy  one." 

"Well,  but  then  there  is  another  difficulty,"  continued  Lap- 
stone.  "  There's  Orkney.  If  either  of  you  is  to  have  the  dog,  it 
ought  to  be  Orkney,  for  he  is  the  oldest." 

"No,  sir,"  said  Orkney,  "I  don't  care  about  having  him  my- 
self, for  I  am  thinking  a  little  of  going  away  to  school.  If  you 
could  buy  him  for  Top,  I  should  like  it  very  much.  I  could  have 
an  interest  in  him,  and  Top  lives  so  near  our  house  that  that  will 
do  just  as  well." 

"Very  well,"  said  Lapstone;  "then  it  is  all  settled.  We  will 
take  both  the  dogs." 

So  Lapstono  paid  Mr.  Pamrell  the  three  dollars,  and  they  took 
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both  the  dogs  and  carried  them  home  in  the  wagon.  Top  sat  be- 
hind and  carried  Whitefoot,  while  Lapstone  took  Ring  in  his  arms 
upon  the  seat  in  front. 

After  this,  Lapstone  continued  to  live  in  peace  and  prosperity  a 
long  time  in  his  house  in  the  village,  and  he  told  the  boys  a  great 
many  stories  which  there  is  not  space  for  in  this  volume.  The 
dog  grew  fast,  and  in  process  of  time  he  became  very  large.  He 
grew  to  be  a  very  beautiful  dog  too,  and  as  he  was  very  intelligent 
and  sagacious,  Lapstone  taught  him  a  great  variety  of  curious 
things.  Top's  dog,  too,  grew  up  to  be  as  fine  an  animal  as  Lap- 
stone's.  When  they  had  got  their  growth,  among  other  things, 
Lapstone  taught  them  both  to  draw  in  harness. 

He  made  a  very  handsome  double  harness  for  them  of  leather, 
and  Orkney  made  a  very  neat  and  pretty  wagon  in  the  carpenter's 
shop.  The  wagon  was  of  good  size  too,  and  was  very  strong. 
The  dogs  could  draw  this  wagon  about  the  village,  with  two  boys 
in  it,  very  easily,  and  an  excellent  span  they  made.* 

The  house  where  Top  lived  was  next  to  Orkney's,  and  the  back 
yards  communicated  together  by  means  of  a  little  gate.  Orkney 
made  a  very  nice  kennel  for  this  dog  near  this  gate,  and  thus, 
whichever  of  the  boys  called  him,  he  was  sure  to  come.  Only  at 
night  he  slept  usually  in  the  stable  to  keep  watch. 

In  process  of  time  Orkney  went  away  to  school.  This  was  his 
own  plan.  After  he  had  been  thinking  of  it  some  time,  he  one 
day  proposed  it  to  the  carpenter. 

*  Sec  Frontispiece, 
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Orkney  proposes  to  go  to  school.  How  he  came  out 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  he,  "if  you  are  willing,  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  for  me  to  go  away  somewhere  to  school  for  a  year,  in 
order  to  study  mathematics,  before  I  begin  to  work  in  the  shop. 
I  can  learn  drawing,  too,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way  I  can  be 
of  more  service  to  you,  because  then  I  can  draw  your  plans  and 
make  your  calculations,  and  so  help  a  great  deal  more  than  if  I 
merely  learn  to  plane  and  saw,  and  do  such  things  as  that." 

"  That's  a  fact,"  said  the  carpenter. 

"  If  you  will  send  me  to  school,"  continued  Orkney,  "  I  will  be 
diligent  and  steady,  and  learn  all  I  can." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  carpenter,  "  and  I  think  it  is 
an  excellent  plan.  I  could  extend  my  business  a  great  deal,  and 
make  it  a  great  deal  more  profitable,  if  I  had  somebody  at  hand  to 
do  that  kind  of  work,  and  you  are  just  the  fellow  to  learn  to  do  it." 

So  Orkney  was  sent  to  school,  and  he  made  so  much  improve- 
ment there,  that,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  his  master  sent  him  to 
New  York  for  six  months  to  study  architecture  and  civil  engineer- 
ing. There  is  now  every  prospect  that  he  will  become  quite  an 
eminent  man.  Indeed,  Lapstone  begins  to  feel  very  proud  of  him. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE. 


SOME  persons  may  perhaps  think,  on  reading  this  story,  that 
it  is  intended  rather  for  mothers  than  children.  It  is,  indeed,  pos- 
sible that  mothers  may  learn  something  from  it  in  respect  to  the 
principles  on  which  children  are  to  be  governed.  These  princi- 
ples, however,  apply  quite  as  well  to  the  case  of  older  brothers  or 
sisters  who  have  younger  ones  placed  under  their  care,  as  often 
happens.  Besides,  there  are  many  mothers  who  read  these  story- 
books, and  many  more  who  will  become  mothers  before  the  im- 
pressions which  these  narratives  are  intended  to  make  on  their 
minds  will  have  passed  away. 

Should  this  book  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  unruly  boys,  who 
are  accustomed  to  act  as  Jasper  did  before  he  learned  to  submit 
to  control,  I  hope  it  will  teach  them  the  necessity  of  this  control, 
and  lead  them  to  yield  to  it,  when  it  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
in  a  good-natured  and  graceful  manner. 
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JASPER, 


CHAPTER  I. 

MR.  GRANT. 


The  North  River  steam-boat.  New  York.  The  hackmen. 

TN  the  days  of  the  Chancellor  Livingston,  a  steamer  which,  for  a 
•*•  certain  period,  some  years  ago,  was  the  largest  and  handsomest 
boat  on  the  North  River,  there  came  down  from  Albany,  on  board 
that  boat,  among  hundreds  of  other  passengers,  a  venerable-look- 
ing gentleman  by  the  name  of  Grant.  He  lived  in  the  western 
part  of  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  which  I  shall  call  Lendori,  and 
he  had  a  daughter  named  Maria,  who  had  been  married  about  two 
years  before  to  a  wealthy  New  York  banker.  Mr.  Grant  was  now 
coming  to  New  York  to  make  his  daughter  a  visit. 

There  were  fifty  or  one  hundred  hackmen  crowding  around  the 
landing-plank  of  the  steamer  after  she  had  been  made  fast  to  the 
pier,  all  gesticulating  earnestly  with  their  whips,  and  calling  out 
to  the  passengers,  "  Want  a  hack  ?"  "  Want  a  hack,  sir  ?"  "  Want 
a  hack,  ma'am  ?"  "  Want  a  hack  ?"  Mr.  Grant  paid  no  attention 
to  these  men,  but  walked  along  as  coolly  and  quietly  through 
them  as  if  they  had  been  so  many  trees  in  his  garden. 

When  he  had  got  through  them,  he  walked  up  the  pier  between 
the  rows  of  carts  and  carriages  that  encumbered  it,  until  at  last 
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he  came  to  the  street.  Here  he  looked  about  among  the  carriages 
which  were  nearest  to  the  outside,  and  choosing  the  neatest-look- 
ing one,  he  walked  up  to  it  with  his  valise  in  his  hand.  The 
driver  immediately  opened  the  door. 

"I  want  to  go  to  Fourteenth  Street,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "The 
fare  is  seventy-five  cents.  I'll  give  you  a  dollar."* 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  the  hackman.     "  Step  right  in." 

Mr.  Grant  stepped  in,  and  the  hackman  drove  off;  so  that  while 
the  mass  of  the  passengers  were  still  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
on  board  the  boat,  he  had  got  entirely  clear  of  it,  and  was  going 
rapidly  up  Broadway. 

The  driver  of  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the  number  which  Mr. 
Grant  had  given  him,  and  then  opened  the  door  for  his  passenger 
to  get  out.  Mr.  Grant,  leaving  his  valise  still  in  the  carriage,  as- 
cended the  steps  which  led  to  the  front  door.  As  he  did  so,  he 
took  a  survey  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
expensive-looking  houses  in  the  street.  The  front  door  was  un- 
der a  rich  portico  of  brown  stone,  and  was  approached  by  two 
semicircular  flights  of  broad  stone  steps.  The  windows  were 
formed  of  very  large  panes  of  plate  glass,  and  within  them  ]\Ir. 
Grant  could  see  rich  curtains  of  silk  and  of  lace.  In  a  word,  it 
was  evidently  a  very  costly  and  elegant  mansion. 

Mr.  Grant  rang  the  bell.  A  pompous-looking  servant-man, 
dressed  in  livery,  opened  the  door. 

" Mrs. Bleeker's,  I  believe?"  said  Mr. Grant. 


*  The  New  York  hackmen  are  never  satisfied  with  the  regular  fare  that  is  allow- 
ed them  by  the  law.     Sometimes  they  demand  double. 
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Mrs.  Bleeker  is  not  at  home  to  company. 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  man,  "it  is  Mrs.  Bleeker's,  but  she  is  not 
at  home." 

" Not  at  home !"  repeated  Mr.  Grant ;  "I  rather  think  I  shall 
find  her  at  home." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Grant  walked  at  once  past  the  servant  into  the 
hall,  putting  his  hand,  at  the  same  time,  into  his  pocket. 

"  I  mean  she  is  not  at  home  to  company,"  said  the  servant. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

As  he  said  this,  he  drew  from  his  pocket  some  silver  money. 
From  this  money  he  took  two  half  dollars  and  a  quarter  of  a  dol- 
lar, and  gave  them  to  the  servant. 

"  Pay  the  coachman  his  fare,"  said  he ;  "  it  is  a  dollar.  There 
is  a  little  change  besides  for  you.  And  bring  in  my  valise.  I'll 
walk  into  the  parlor." 

So  Mr.  Grant  turned  from  the  hall  through  an  open  door  which 
led  to  a  range  of  spacious  and  magnificently-furnished  parlors. 
Here  he  took  his  seat  upon  a  sofa,  and  waited  for  the  man  to  re- 
turn. In  a  moment  he  heard  the  carriage  driving  away,  and  soon 
afterward  the  servant  came  into  the  room  again. 

"  This  is  John,  I  suppose?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  John,  "  that  is  my  name." 

"  I  want  you  to  send  up  word  to  Mrs.  Bleeker  that  Mr.  Grant, 
of  Lendon,  is  here." 

So  John  went  out,  and  sent  word  by  Jeannette  up  to  Mrs. 
Bleeker  that  an  elderly  gentleman  named  Grant,  from  somewhere 
in  the  country,  was  in  the  parlor. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  sitting  in  a  very  comfortable  arm-chair  by  a 
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Mr.  Grant  is  her  father.  The  library.  The  bed-room. 

window,  eating  her  breakfast.  The  moment  that  she  heard  Jean- 
nette's  announcement,  she  started  up  and  cried  out, 

"  My  father !  my  dear  father !  I  knew  he  would  come.  Tell 
him  to  come  right  up  here  directly." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  overjoyed  to  see  her  father.  He  had  not  been 
to  visit  her  before  in  her  new  house  since  she  was  married. 

The  room  in  which  Mrs.  Bleeker  received  her  father  was  a  sort 
of  library.  It  was  very  elegantly  furnished,  and  the  walls  of  it 
were  lined  with  book-cases  containing  a  great  variety  of  books,  all 
in  splendid  bindings.  The  windows  looked  out  upon  a  pretty 
little  garden,  with  trellises  and  bowers  in  it  covered  with  grape- 
vines. There  were  sofas  and  comfortable  chairs  of  all  kinds  in 
the  room,  and  elegant  tables,  and  a  very  large  mirror  over  the 
mantle-piece,  and  other  rich  furniture.  There  was  a  globe  in  one 
corner  of  the  room,  and  a  large  and  handsome  writing-table,  with 
drawers  full  of  all  sorts  of  stationery,  in  the  centre.  Indeed,  it 
was  altogether  as  pretty  a  library-room  as  could  well  be  imagined. 

"  So  this  is  your  library-room  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant,  after  he  had 
taken  his  seat  and  looked  about  the  apartment. 

"Yes,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  I  like  to  get  out  here  from 
my  bed-room.  I'm  tired  of  the  bed-room,  I've  been  shut  up  there 
so  long.  But  you  must  go  in  and  see  the  baby  the  first  thing. 
He  is  in  his  little  crib.  Come,  I'll  show  you  the  way.  Only  I'm 
sorry  he's  asleep.  He  looks  prettiest  when  he  is  awake." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  led  the  way,  and  her  father  followed  her  into 
a  bed-chamber,  as  richly  furnished  as  all  the  other  rooms ;  and 
there,  in  a  little  crib  on  rockers,  and  under  a  canopy  of  silk,  lay  a 
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The  baby  asleep  in  his  crib.  They  cannot  think  of  a  name  for  him. 

child  about  six  weeks  old.  He  was  asleep.  Mr.  Grant  looked  at 
him  long  and  earnestly  without  speaking  a  word.  Mrs.  Bleeker 
waited  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 

"  Well,  father,  what  do  you  think  of  him  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker 
at  last. 

"I  think  he  is  quite  a  funny-looking  little  fellow,"  replied  Mr. 
Grant. 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  what  do  you  mean  by  call- 
ing him  funny?  I  think  he  is  a  dear  little  fellow.  You  must 
see  him  when  he  is  awake.  You  can't  judge  at  all  how  he  looks 
till  he  opens  his  eyes." 

"  Have  you  got  a  name  for  him  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"No,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  we  can't  think  of  any  name  for 
him." 

"  That's  strange,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  I  can  tell  you  a  hundred 
names." 

"  Oh,  we  can  think  of  names  enough,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bleeker; 
"  but  what  I  mean  is,  we  can't  think  of  any  thing  we  exactly  like. 
I  made  a  list  of  names  on  paper,  and  I've  got  it  now,  somewhere 
in  the  library." 

"  And  did  not  you  like  any  of  them  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  Sometimes  I  like  one, 
and  sometimes  another,  but  I  don't  like  any  of  them  long  at  a 
time,  and  so  I  can't  determine  which  to  take." 

"You  ought  to  leave  it  to  your  husband  to  name  him,"  said 
Mr.  Grant.  "  The  rule  is  for  the  mother  to  name  the  child  if  it  is 
a  girl,  and  the  father  if  it  is  a  boy." 

33  B 
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George  and  little  George.  Caroline  brings  him  in. 

"  All !  but  George  says  he  does  not  care,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker. 


"  He  says  I  may  give  him  any  name  I  please,  provided  it  is  a 
good  sensible  one,  and  easy  to  speak." 

"  He's  a  sensible  man,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"I  thought  of  naming  him  George,"  continued  Mrs.  Bleeker: 
"  but  there  is  an  objection  to  that,  for  I  should  have  to  call  him 
little  George,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  father,  and  when  he  gets 
to  be  ten  or  twelve  years  old  he  would  not  like  that.  Ah !  he  is 
moving.  He  is  beginning  to  wake  up.  It  is  about  time  for  him 
to  wake  up.  Now  you  will  see  his  eyes." 

There  was  quite  a  fresh  and  pretty-looking  young  woman  sit- 
ting by  the  window  in  the  room  where  the  baby  was.  Mrs. 

Bleeker  called  her  Caroline.     Caroline  was  knitting  when  Mrs. 

o 

Bleeker  and  her  father  came  in,  but,  as  soon  as  she  heard  Mrs. 
Bleeker  say  that  the  baby  was  waking  up,  she  laid  down  her  work 
and  came  immediately  to  the  place. 

"  He  is  waking  up,  Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  and  so  we 
will  go  back  into  the  library,  and  you  may  take  him  up.  When 
you  get  him  all  ready,  bring  him  in,  and  let  us  see  him.  Bring 
him  in  as  soon  as  you  can." 

Then,  suddenly  calling  out  to  her  father,  she  added, 
" Look,  father !  look!   his  eyes  are  open !   see!     But  no  ;  come 
away.     We  had  better  go  into  the  library,  and  wait  until  Caro- 
line brings  him  in." 
o 

So  Mr.  Grant  followed  his  daughter  back  into  the  library,  and 
sat  down  with  her  there,  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes  Caroline 
brought  the  baby  in.  Mrs.  Bleeker  took  him  in  her  arms,  and, 
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No  names  in  the  Directory.  Mrs.  Blccker's  resolution. 

after  showing  him  to  her  father,  she  drew  him  up  to  her  bosom  in 
a  very  fond  and  caressing  manner. 

"  What  would  you  name  him,  father  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "I 
spent  two  hours  yesterday  looking  over  the  Directory  to  see  if  I 
could  not  find  a  name  there." 

"And  could  not  you  find  any?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  That's  strange,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  "  I  think  it  must  be  be- 
cause you  did  not  look  in  the  right  place  ;  for  I  am  confident  there 
are  some  names  in  the  Directory,  somewhere  or  other." 

"Oil,  father!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "What  I  mean  is,  I 
could  not  find  any  that  I  liked  for  baby." 

"  Ah  !   that  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"But,  father,  could  not  you  think  of  a  good  name  for  him?" 
added  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "I  wish  you  would  try." 

"  I  don't  think  it  is  of  much  consequence  what  name  he  goes 
by,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "  for  I  have  no  idea  that  you  will  ever 
make  any  thing  of  him." 

"  Why  father !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker ;   "  why  not  ?" 

"Because  I  think  you  will  spoil  him,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"Oil  no,  father,  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  not  spoil  him,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bleeker.  "I  am  going  to  bring  him  up  very  strictly  indeed. 
But  what  makes  you  think  that  I  shall  spoil  him,  father  ?" 

"I  judge  so  from  the  looks  of  your  house." 

"Why,  father,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker  again,  "  what  has  the 
house  to  do  with  it  ?" 

A  great  deal,"  said  Mr.  Grant.     "I  don't  think  it  is  possible 


.. 
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The  way  in  which  children  are  spoiled. 


for  a  mother  to  bring  up  a  boy  in  such  a  house  as  this  without 
spoiling  him — not  unless  she  has  more  sense  than  my  little  Maria 
ever  had." 

"  Oh,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  laughing,  "  you  only  say  that 
to  tease  me,  I'm  sure.  But  is  not  he  a  dear  little  fellow  ?  And  I 
do  really  mean  to  bring  him  up  well.  I  am  going  to  make  him 
obey  me.  I  shall  be  very  strict  with  him,  you  may  depend,  in 
every  thing." 

"How  soon  shall  you  begin  to  make  him  obey  you?"  asked 
Mr.  Grant.  "A  great  deal  depends  upon  that." 

"  Oh,  very  soon — very  soon  indeed,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  "  it 
is  a  great  deal  easier,  I  know,  to  teach  children  to  obey  in  the  be- 
ginning. If  you  begin  right,  it  will  all  go  very  well.  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  spoiled  children,  and  I  know  exactly  how  their  moth- 
ers spoil  them.  It  is  by  indulging  them  too  much,  and  not  teach- 
ing them  to  obey." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  that  is  really  the  way." 

"  And  I  am  not  going  to  do  so,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  I  am 
going  to  begin  in  season  too.  But  is  not  he  a  dear  little  fellow, 
father  ?  Just  look  at  his  eyes !" 
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The  difficulty  of  finding  a  name  increases. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JASPER'S  EARLY  TRAINING. 

MRS.  BLEEKER  was  really  sincere  in  her  determination  not  to 
spoil  her  boy  by  indulgence  and  misgovernment,  as  so  many  city 
children  are  spoiled.  Her  resolution  on  this  point  was  so  firm 
that  she  had  no  doubt  or  misgiving  whatever  on  the  subject,  and 
her  mind  was  quite  at  rest  on  that  point.  But  in  respect  to  the 
name  she  was  in  a  real  difficulty,  and  the  difficulty  increased 
every  week.  The  longer  she  pondered,  and  the  more  full  and 
complete  were  the  lists  of  names  that  she  made  out,  the  greater 
was  her  perplexity. 

Things  went  on  so  for  six  months,  and  Mrs.  Bleeker  made  no 
progress  whatever  in  choosing  a  name.  All  this  time  the  baby 
was  growing,  and  at  last  he  began  to  be  too  big,  his  mother 
thought,  to  be  called  baby  any  longer.  At  length,  when  Mr. 
Grant  came  again  to  New  York,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  Mrs. 
Bleeker  asked  him  what  he  advised  her  to  do. 

"  The  perplexity  is  beginning  to  prey  upon  your  health,  my 
child,  is  it  not  ?"  said  he, 

"No,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "it  does  not  prey  upon  my 
health,  but  I  really  don't  know  what  to  do.  And  George  won't 
help  me  at  all." 

"  Why  will  not  George  help  you?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker.      "  I  can't  get  him 
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to  pay  any  attention  to  it.  He  does  not  seem  to  feel  any  sym- 
pathy for  me  in  my  perplexity." 

"That  is  quite  cruel  in  him,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"No,  father,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker;  "but  I  really  wish  that 
you  would  choose  a  name  for  me." 

"I  will,  if  you  will  promise  beforehand  to  adopt  it,"  said  Mr. 
Grant. 

"  Why,  father,  I  could  not  positively  promise  to  adopt  it  till  I 
know  what  it  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  But  if  I  were  to  propose  a  name,  and  you  were,  after  all,  not 
to  adopt  it,  think  how  mortified  I  should  feel." 

At  last,  after  some  farther  negotiation  on  the  subject,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Grant  was  to  select  four  names,  and  that  Mrs. 
Bleeker  was  to  take  one  of  the  four.  She  was,  however,  to  try 
each  name  for  a  month  before  she  decided  against  it — -that  is, 
she  was  to  give  the  boy  the  name,  and  call  him  by  it  habitually, 
and  require  all  the  people  in  the  house  to  do  so,  for  one  month, 
and  then,  if  she  rejected  the  name  after  such  a  trial,  Mr.  Grant 
was  to  present  a  new  one,  and  that  was  to  be  tried  for  a  month, 
as  the  other  had  been.  And  so  it  was  to  go  on  for  four  months. 
If,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  Mrs.  Bleeker  chose,  she  could  reject  all 
the  names,  and  give  the  boy  any  other  one  that  she  might  have 
thought  of  in  the  mean  time. 

"And  you  had  better  keep  it  in  mind,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "and 
think  of  all  the  names  you  can,  so  as  to  be  ready  with  one  when 
the  four  months  are  expired." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  I  will." 
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II ow  the  baby  caine  to  be  called  Jasper. 

The  first  name  that  Mr.  Grant  proposed  was  Jasper.  Mrs. 
Bleeker  laughed  outright  when  her  father  first  mentioned  this 
name.  She  supposed  it  was  only  for  fun  that  he  proposed  it. 

"Jasper  is  not  the  name  of  a  boy,"  said  she ;  "  it  is  the  name 
of  a  mineral." 

"  That's  no  objection  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  You  must  call 
him  Jasper  for  a  month,  and  then,  if  you  find  that  you  do  not 
like  it,  I'll  give  you  another  name  to  try." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "we'll  call  him  Jasper,  but  we 
shall  laugh  every  time  we  do  it." 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  little  amusing  at  first  to  call  the  baby  by  such 
a  name  as  Jasper,  but  this  impression  soon  wore  off,  and  before 
the  name  had  been  in  use  a  fortnight,  all  the  family  began  to  like 
it  very  well,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  the  name  seemed,  as  his 
mother  said,  as  if  it  naturally  belonged  to  him.  So  she  did  not 
call  for  the  second  name  at  all. 

And  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  hero  of  my  story  came  to 
be  named  Jasper. 

The  months  passed  away,  and  Jasper  grew  stronger  and  stron- 
ger, until  at  length  he  was  able  to  sit  up  by  himself  on  the  floor 
of  the  nursery  or  the  library,  and  play  with  playthings.  His 
mode  of  playing  with  them,  however,  was  pretty  rough.  If  they 
gave  him  picture-books,  he  amused  himself  with  tearing  them  to 
pieces.  When  they  gave  him  images  of  animals,  or  little  carts, 
if  they  were  small,  he  threw  them  all  about  the  floor,  and  then 
cried  because  they  had  gone  out  of  his  reach ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  they  were  pretty  large,  his  great  delight  was  to  break 
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them  up  by  banging  them  on  the  floor  or  on  the  edge  of  a  wood- 
en footstool. 

It  was  perfectly  right  for  Jasper  to  do  this  till  he  was  taught 
otherwise.  Of  course,  he  had  no  means  of  knowing  that  the  pic- 
ture-books, or  the  animals,  or  the  little  carts  had  any  value,  and 
that  he  destroyed  that  value  by  his  ill  usage  of  them,  and,  conse- 
quently, he  was  not  to  blame  so  long  as  he  was  not  taught  other- 
wise. But  he  ought  to  have  been  taught  otherwise  immediately. 

One  day,  when  Mr.  Grant  was  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Bleeker  with 
a  little  niece  of  his  named  Gertrude,  who  lived  with  him  in  Len- 
don,  he  saw  Jasper  on  the  floor  breaking  up  some  new  playthings 
that  his  mother  had  bought  for  him  that  morning,  and  he  asked 
her  when  she  was  going  to  begin  to  govern  him. 

"Just  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  talk,"  said  she. 

"Ah!"  said  her  father,  "that  won't  do.  You  ought  to  begin 
as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough  to  understand." 

"Well,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "he  is  not  old  enough  yet  to 
understand  that  such  playthings  cost  money." 

"No,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "but  he  is  old  enough  to  understand 
that  he  must  not  break  and  destroy  them." 

"Is  not  that  the  same  thing?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  No,"  replied  her  father,  "  that's  a  very  different  thing.  Chil- 
dren may  be  taught  what  they  must  or  must  not  do  long  before 
they  can  be  taught  the  reasons  why  they  must  or  must  not  do  it. 
Don't  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  teach  a  cat  not  to  catch 
the  birds  in  the  yard,  while  yet  she  was  incapable  of  understand- 
ing the  reason  why  you  wished  to  have  the  birds  spared  ?" 
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"Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "of  course.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  teach  such  a  child  as  that  the  value  of 
property/' 

"Nor  do  I,"  said  her  father. 

"  Then  what  can  I  do  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"Why,  it  is  as  I  said  before,"  replied  her  father.  "Although 
lie  is  not  old  enough  to  understand  the  value  of  property,  he  is 
old  enough  to  understand  that  there  are  some  things  that  he  is 

allowed  to  do  with  it,  and  that  there  are  other  things  that  he  is 

o 

not  allowed  to  do  with  it.  He  may  be  taught  that  tearing  a  book 
to  pieces  is  one  of  the  things  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  do,  with- 
out knowing,  for  some  years  to  come,  what  the  reason  is." 

"I  don't  believe  that  I  could  do  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"You  are  right  there,"  said  her  father.  "I  don't  believe  my- 
self that  you  could  do  it." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"Because  you  can't  possibly  get  the  right  idea  of  what  is  to 
be  done  into  your  head,"  replied  her  father.  "You  never  could 
understand  any  such  distinctions.  Mr.  Bleeker  has  a  most  ex- 
cellent wife,  in  my  opinion,  but  she  is  no  philosopher." 

"Oh,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  laughing,  "must  a  person  be 
a  philosopher  to  know  how  to  manage  children  ?" 

"  Yes,  practically,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  She  may  not  be  able 
to  talk  much  about  philosophy  in  theory,  but  practically  she 
must  be  a  philosopher." 

"Why,  lather!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "However,  if  you 
say  so,. I'll  take  it  on  that  ground,"  she  added.  "Let  us  consid- 
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er  it  philosophically.  Don't  you  admit  that  it  is  better  to  govern 
a  boy  by  reason  than  by  force  ?  I  think  it  is,  and  I  am  going  on 
that  system.  I  don't  want  to  have  Jasper  ever  forced  to  do  any 
thing  unless  I  can  show  him  that  it  is  reasonable  and  right." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  young  moth- 
ers that  have  evinced  their  extreme  sagacity  by  adopting  such  a 
principle  as  that." 

"Why,  father,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "is  not  that  a  good 
principle  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;    "  it  is  a  very  bad  principle." 

"But,  father,  I  am  sure  it  is  much  better  for  children  to  be 
governed  by  reason  than  by  force." 

"You  can  try  it,"  said  her  father,  "but  you  will  find  that  it 
won't  do.  You  must  govern  this  young  gentleman  by  authority^ 
or  he  will  not  be  governed  at  all.  He  has  no  reason." 

"No  reason!"  repeated  Mrs.  Bleeker,  apparently  much  sur- 
prised. 

"jSTo,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  shaking  his  head;  "that  is,  none 
that  you  can  place  the  least  reliance  upon  for  the  government  of 
his  conduct.  A  child  for  the  first  ten  years  of  his  life  is  all  im- 
pulse, appetite,  and  passion.  His  judgment  and  his  reasoning- 
powers  are  in  embryo.  You  can't  rely  upon  them  at  all.  It  is 
his  mother's  reason  that  is  to  govern,  and  not  his.  It  is  indeed 
for  that  very  purpose  that  God  and  nature  gave  him  a  mother. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  that  unless  you  govern  him  by  author- 
ity, he  will  not  be  governed  at  all,  and  I  am  quite  sure  you  will 
not  govern  him  by  authority,  and  so  I  think  it  very  highly  prob- 
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able  that  you  will  not  govern  him  at  all.  You  will  spoil  him. 
You  will  be  able  to  get  along  somehow  or  other  for  six  or  eight 
years,  and  then  he  will  become  so  entirely  uncontrollable  that 
you  can  not  have  him  in  the  house,  and  you  will  have  to  send 
him  to  me." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  laughed,  for  she  supposed  that  her  father  was 
not  half  in  earnest  in  what  he  said,  and  she  asked  him  to  wait 
and  see. 

"You  will  see,"  said  she,  "as  soon  as  Jasper  is  able  to  under- 
stand me,  how  good  a  boy  I  will  make  of  him.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  he  is  too  young  to  understand  a  single  word,  it  is  im- 
possible to  teach  him  to  obey  me  or  to  do  any  thing.  How  in 
the  world  are  you  to  teach  him,  for  instance,  not  to  tear  up  his 
picture-books,  when  he  can't  understand  any  thing  you  say  to 
him  ?" 

"Gertrude  can  teach  him,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  Then  turning 
to  Gertrude,  he  asked, 

"  Do  you  think  that  you  could  teach  Jasper  not  to  tear  his  pic- 
ture-books ?" 

"I'll  try,"  said  Gertrude. 

„ "  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  I  wish  you  would  try,  but  I'm 
sure  you  can't  do  it." 

So  Gertrude  went  into  the  nursery  with  Jasper,  and  there 
commenced  her  lessons.  The  way  in  which  she  managed  was 
this.  She  took  an  old  newspaper,  and  made  a  sort  of  book  of  it 
by  folding  it  together  and  sewing  it,  and  then  cutting  it  open  into 
leaves.  She  did  this  very  slowly,  talking  to  Jasper  all  the  time, 
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and  explaining  every  movement  that  she  made.  Then  she  took 
the  book  which  she  had  thus  prepared,  and  tore  one  of  the  leaves, 
and  laughed  as  she  did  so,  to  show  Jasper  that  she  did  it  on  pur- 
pose, and  for  play.  She  then  gave  the  newspaper  book  to  Jasper 
himself  to  let  him  tear  it.  This  amused  Jasper  very  much. 

Next  Gertrude  took  one  of  the  new  and  pretty  picture-books 
which  had  been  bought  for  Jasper,  and  holding  it  very  carefully, 
began  to  turn  over  the  leaves  in  a  very  cautious  manner ;  and 
when  Jasper  put  out  his  hand  to  take  it  roughly,  she  put  his 
hand  away  gently,  but  still  very  decidedly,  saying  at  the  same 
time, 

"No,  no,  Jasper  must  not  tear  the  book." 

Then  she  took  up  the  paper  book  again,  and  tumbled  over  the 
leaves  of  it,  and  tore  some  of  them  out,  and  beat  the  back  upon 
the  floor,  and  handled  it  otherwise  very  roughly,  and  finally  gave' 
it  to  Jasper  that  he  might  do  the  same. 

Again  she  took  up  the  picture-book,  and  held  it  in  a  very  care- 
ful manner,  and  turned  over  the  leaves  very  gently,  as  before.  In 
this  way,  Jasper,  who,  like  all  other  children,  was  very  ready  to 
imitate  what  he  saw  others  do,  soon  began  to  perceive  that  there 
was  a  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  books,  and  that  while 
he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  the  one,  he  was  under  a  great 
deal  of  restriction  in  respect  to  the  other.  Gertrude  repeated  this 
lesson  several  times  in  the  course  of  that  day,  and  of  the  two  or 
three  subsequent  ones,  and  in  the  mean  time  kept  all  of  the  pic- 
ture-books out  of  Jasper's  way.  In  this  manner  she  soon  led 
him  to  understand  that  he  must  not  tear  his  picture-books,  though 
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lie  might  tear  old  newspapers  and  old  newspaper  books  as  much 
as  he  pleased. 

In  all  this,  Gertrude  was  very  careful  not  to  do  any  thing  to 
make  Jasper  cry,  because  she  did  not  wish  to  make  a  disturb- 
ance ;  still,  it  was  her  authority,  and  not  her  persuasions,  that 
Jasper  submitted  to  in  not  tearing  the  books  ;  for  when  she  for- 
bade him  to  do  it,  and  put  his  hand  away  wThen  he  attempted  it, 
she  spoke  in  a  stern  manner,  showing  that  she  was  displeased, 
and  she  put  his  hand  away  with  a  motion  firm  and  decided 
enough  to  show  Jasper  that  she  was  stronger  than  he  was,  and 
to  frighten  him  a  little.  Thus  what  she  taught  him  was  really 
the  necessity  he  was  under  of  obeying  a  power  stronger  than  his 
own. 

When  Mrs.  Bleeker  saw  that  the  experiment  had  succeeded, 
she  wondered  a  little  at  first,  and  then  she  said, 

"Yes,  but  I  can't  take  so  much  time  with  him.  The  picture- 
books  are  not  worth  it." 

Mrs.  Bleeker,  though  in  many  respects  a  very  sensible  woman, 
could  not  see  that  the  object  of  such  discipline  as  this  was  not  to 
save  the  picture-books,  but  to  save  the  boy. 

When  Jasper  was  about  eighteen  months  old,  and  was  just 
beginning  to  learn  to  talk,  Mrs.  Bleeker  sent  Jeannctte  to  bring 
him  to  the  table  after  dinner  one  day  when  her  father  was  there 
on  a  visit.  Mr.  Grant  had  come  down  only  to  spend  the  day  in 
New  York,  and  was  going  up  the  river  by  the  evening  boat,  so 
he  only  came  to  Mrs.  Blecker's  to  dine.  Mrs.  Bleeker  according- 
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ly  sent  for  Jasper  to  be  brought  in  at  the  dessert,  in  order  to  let 
her  father  see,  as  she  said,  how  much  he  had  grown  and  improved. 

"  He  is  really  getting  to  be  quite  a  large  boy,"  said  she  ;  "he 
understands  almost  every  thing  I  say  to  him." 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Bleeker  took  him  in  her  arms,  lie  struck  out 
his  right  hand  over  the  table  toward  her  plate,  and  came  very  near 
pulling  all  the  raisins  and  almonds  out  into  his  lap.  His  mother 
uttered  an  exclamation,  and  pushed  the  plate  back,  in  order  to 
move  it  out  of  his  way.  Jasper  then  struck  out  his  left  hand,  and 
caught  hold  of  a  tumbler  that  was  half  full  of  water.  Mrs.  Bleek- 
er had  just  time  to  save  the  tumbler  from  being  pulled  over  and 
all  the  water  spilled  out.  She  moved  the  tumbler  back  too,  and 
then  Jasper,  springing  forward,  reached  the  plate  again. 

"Why,  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "how  badly  you  behave  I 
I  am  quite  ashamed  of  you." 

Jasper  now  caught  hold  of  a  knife  and  fork,  and  Mrs.  Bleeker 
had  some  difficulty  in-  getting  them  away  from  him  without  cut- 
ting his  fingers.  Thus  he  tried  to  seize  one  thing  after  another, 
and  Mrs.  Bleeker  put  them  successively  away,  until  at  length  the 
table  was  cleared  before  him  for  a  considerable  space  all  around, 
and  then  Jasper,  finding  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  him  to 
get  hold  of,  began  to  make  up  a  face  and  cry. 

"Oh,  Jasper,  you  must  be  a  good  boy,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 
"  Come,  be  a  good  boy,  and  I'll  give  you  some  custard.  Bring 
me  a  little  custard  for  him,  Jearmette." 

So  Jeannette  brought  the  custard,  and  Mrs.  Bleeker  attempted 
to  feed  him  with  it  ;  but,  as  he  had  been  filled  pretty  full  before  he 
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was  brought  to  the  table,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  him  to  be 

o 

a  good  boy  there,  he  had  no  appetite  for  the  custard  ;  so  he  began 
to  strike  at  the  plate  with  his  hand,  and  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  obliged 
to  send  it  away.  Then  Jasper  began  to  fret  and  cry  again. 

"  I  don't  know  what  makes  him  so  fretful  to-day,"  said  Mrs. 
Bleeker.  "  I  don't  think  he  is  very  well.  He  must  have  taken 
a  little  cold." 

Jasper  went  on  crying  more  and  more,  and  reaching  out  his 
hands  toward  the  things  on  the  table,  so  that,  at  length,  his  moth- 
er was  obliged  to  send  him  away.  Jeannette  accordingly  took 
him  from  his  mother  and  carried  him  out.  He  went  struggling 
and  screaming  all  the  way,  and  after  he  had  left  the  room  and  the 
door  was  shut,  his  voice  was  still  heard  in  the  hall  and  on  the 
stairs,  until  at  length  it  died  away  in  the  distance. 

"Then  you  have  not  begun  your  system  of  government  yet?" 
said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Why,  no,  father,  of  course  not,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  Jas- 
per is  not  old  enough  yet  to  understand  that  he  must  not  touch 
the  things  at  the  table.  I've  tried  telling  him  he  must  not  touch 
them  over  and  over  again,  and  he  won't  mind,  so  what  can  I  do  ?" 

"What  can  you  do,  indeed?"  said  her  father. 

"  As  soon  as  he  gets  old  enough  to  talk,  I  am  going  to  begin 
in  earnest,"  continued  Mrs.  Bleeker;  "but  I  don't  think  one  can 
do  much  till  then.  A  boy  can't  learn  much  of  any  thing  before 
he  can  talk." 

This  was  very  true.  T4iere  is  not  a  great  deal  that  a  boy  can 
learn  before  he  begins  to  talk,  but  there  was  one  thing  Jasper 
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was  learning  all  this  time  very  thoroughly,  and  that  was,  that  he 
had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  that  sometimes  Jeannette  and  his 
mother  had  a  will  too,  and  that  whenever  his  will  came  into  col- 
lision with  theirs,  his  was  the  one  which  was  to  carry  the  day, 
and  that  the  means  by  which  the  victory  was  to  be  won  was  cry- 
ing and  screaming. 

At  length  Jasper  learned  to  talk.  But  by  this  time  his  will 
had  become  so  strong,  and  he  had  learned  so  thoroughly  the  les- 
son of  the  means  by  which  he  was  to  gain  the  victory  for  it,  that 
it  would  have  been  now  quite  difficult  to  get  the  control  of  him. 
Indeed,  whenever  any  appearance  of  a  contest  arose,  he  made  such 
a  dreadful  noise  and  uproar  that  his  mother  abandoned  the  con- 
test immediately.  She  was  really  afraid,  she  said,  that  he  would 
lose  his  breath  and  not  recover  it  again.  Mothers  frequently,  in 
such  cases,  are  agitated  by  this  fear ;  but  any  one  who  really 
wishes  to  know  how  much  danger  there  is  of  such  a  catastrophe 
as  that  which  Mrs.  Bleeker  apprehended,  has  only  to  look  at  the 
weekly  tables  of  mortality  in  the  city  papers,  where  the  number 
of  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  the  children,  and  the  causes 
of  them,  are  put  down,  and  see  how  many  there  are  that  come  un- 
der the  head  of — Lost  their  breath  from  crying  in  a  fit  of  ill-tem- 
per. I  never  heard  of  one. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  dreaded  the  scenes,  as  she  called  them,  which 
Jasper  made  when  any  thing  went  wrong,  so  much,  that  she 
avoided  crossing  him  by  every  means  in  her  power.  She  knew, 
however,  very  well,  that  it  was  a  bad  practice  to  allow  herself  to 
be  driven  off  from  any  ground  which  she  had  taken  in  respect  to 
33  C! 
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him  by  his  crying,  and  so,  to  avoid  that,  she  was  careful  not  to 
take  any  ground  that  she  thought  would  bring  her  into  collision 
with  him  ;  and  if  at  any  time  she  found  herself  coming  into 
such  a  collision,  she  would  manoeuvre  to  retreat  skillfully  in  sea- 
son, in  a  way  to  avoid  letting  it  appear  that  she  was  driven  away 
by  his  resistance. 

Here  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  she  managed.  One 
day  she  was  going  to  send  Jeannette  to  take  him  out  to  walk.  It 
was  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  the  weather,  though  pleasant,  was 
rather  cold.  Mrs.  Bleeker  had  a  friend  in  the  parlor  with  her  at 
the  time,  who  had  come  to  call  for  her  to  go  a  shopping.  They 
were  going  in  the  carriage.  The  carriage  had  not  yet  come  to  the 
door,  nor  had  Mrs.  Bleeker  herself  put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  I  am  waiting,"  she  said  to  her  friend,  "  till  Jeannette  gets  off 
with  Jasper,  for  if  he  sees  me  with  my  bonnet  on  he'll  cry  to  go 
with  me." 

So  she  told  Jeannette  to  get  Jasper  ready,  and  go  as  soon  as 
possible. 

"And  put  on  his  warm  hat,  Jeannette,"  she  added,  "for  it  is  a 
cool  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will  take  cold." 

So  Jeannette  went  away  to  get  Jasper  ready,  but  very  soon 
Mrs.  Bleeker  and  her  friend  in  the  parlor  heard  the  sound  of  an 
altercation  on  the  stairs.  Jeannette  was  trying  to  persuade  Jas- 
per to  have  on  his  warm  hat,  but  he  insisted  on  having  on  the 
other,  because  there  was  a  feather  in  it. 

A  moment  afterward  Jeannette  appeared  at  the  door,  drawing 
Jasper  reluctantly  after  her. 
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"  He  won't  have  his  warm  hat  put  on,  Mrs.  Bleeker,"  said  she. 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  won't." 

"Oh  no,  no,"  exclaimed  Mrs. Bleeker,  "Jasper  does  not  mean 
to  say  so,  I  am  sure.  Jasper  is  going  to  be  a  good  boy,  and  is 
going  out  to  have  a  pleasant  walk  with  Jeannette." 

"  But  I  won't  wear  my  old  hat ;  it  is  too  hot." 

"  Oh  no,  Jasper  must  not  say  won't,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker  ;  "  that 
would  be  very  naughty.  He  means  that  he  won't  unless  his  moth- 
er thinks  it  best  that  he  should.  Mother  will  think  and  decide, 
and  Jasper  will  wear  whatever  his  mother  thinks  is  best." 

Jasper  had  no  more  to  say.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
victory  was  won. 

"  How  is  it,  Jeannette  ?"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  "  is  it  very  cool  this 
morning?  I'll  go  to  the  window  and  see." 

"Why,  it  looks  pretty  pleasant,"  said  she,  after  looking  out  at 
the  window ;  "  I  don't  think  it  is  very  cold,  after  all ;  so  you  may 
take  the  other  hat.  And  Jasper  is  a  very  good  little  boy,"  she 
added,  patting  Jasper  on  the  head ;  "  he  is  a  very  good  little  boy 
to  be  quiet,  and  let  his  mother  decide  which  hat  he  shall  wear." 

"  Come,  Jasper,"  said  Jeannette. 

So  Jeannette  took  Jasper  by  the  hand  and  led  him  away.  Jas- 
per went,  pouting  and  muttering,  but  still  with  an  air  of  triumph. 

"  I  told  you  I  would  not  wear  my  old  hat,"  he  said  to  Jean- 
nette, as  they  went  out  of  the  room. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  had  laid  her  plans  to  have  the  carriage  not  brought 
round  to  the  door  until  after  Jasper  had  gone ;  but  the  question 
of  the  hat  had  occasioned  so  much  delay,  that,  when  Jeannette  and 
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Jasper  came  down  the  second  time,  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 
Jasper  immediately  set  up  a  shout  of  joy,  and  declared  that  he 
would  not  take  a  walk — he  would  go  and  ride  in  the  carriage  with 
his  mother. 

"  Come  into  the  parlor,  Jasper/'  said  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  "  I  want  to 
give  you  a  penny  to  buy  some  sugar-plums." 

So  saying,  she  took  Jasper  by  the  hand  to  lead  him  to  the  par- 
lor, and  at  the  same  moment  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  to  Jean- 
nette, 

"  Go  and  tell  Thomas  to  drive  the  carriage  back  into  the  stable 
a  minute  or  two  till  Jasper  has  gone." 

Jasper  came  into  the  parlor  with  his  mother,  but,  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  his  penny,  he  began  to  say,  in  a  whining  tone,  that  he 
wanted  to  go  and  ride  in  the  carriage. 

"  But  the  carriage  is  not  going,"  said  his  mother.  "  Thomas  is 
taking  it  into  the  stable.  See !  look  out  of  the  window,  and  you 
will  see  that  it  is  going  back  into  the  stable.  Besides,  don't  you 
see  that  mother  has  not  got  her  bonnet  on  ?  You  might  have 
known  that  mother  was  not  going  to  ride  by  her  not  having  her 
bonnet  on." 

Jasper  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  then  he  looked  at  his 
mother  with  an  expression  of  countenance  that  denoted  some  sus- 
picion in  his  mind  that  what  his  mother  said  might  not  be  true. 
At  last,  however,  he  allowed  Jeannctte  to  lead  him  away. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Mrs.  Bleeker  turned  to  her  friend,  the 
lady  who  was  going  with  her,  and  laughed. 

"  How  could  you  tell  him  such  a  rib,  Maria?*'  said  the  lady. 
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44  AVhy,  I  did  not  tell  him  any  fib,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  I 
told  him  the  carriage  was  going  to  the  stable." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  lady,  "you  said  that  it  was  not  going  to  take 
you  to  ride." 

44  Ah !  but  I  meant  now"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  44  and  it  is  not 
going  now ;  it  is  going  by-and-by.  That  is  a  very  different  thing." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  perhaps  there  was  no  literal  and  ab- 
solute falsehood  in  what  Mrs.  Bleeker  told  Jasper,  but  there  was 
something  very  near  to  falsehood.  There  was  duplicity  and  equiv- 
ocation in  it ;  and  when  a  mother  begins  with  duplicity  and  equiv- 
ocation in  the  management  of  her  child,  direct  and  absolute  false- 
hood is  pretty  sure  to  come  before  long.  The  line  which  sepa- 
rates the  one  from  the  other  is  very  soon  passed  over. 

Indeed,  Jeannette,  the  maid,  was  already  in  the  habit  of  telling 
Jasper  all  sorts  of  falsehoods.  Seeing  that  his  mother  adopted  a 
habit  of  deceiving  him  by  false  pretensions,  she  thought  that  she 
might  do  it  too,  and  she  was  less  scrupulous  than  his  mother  w^as 
about  the  mode  of  effecting  the  object. 

Of  course,  Jasper  often  found  Jeannette  out  in  the  falsehoods 
that  she  told  him,  and  learning  thus  that  Jeannette  considered  the 
practice  right,  he  very  naturally  adopted  it  himself.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  very  hard  to  allow  a  nursery-maid  who  has  the  charge 
of  a  child  to  tell  him  lies  when  it  serves  her  purpose  to  do  so,  and 
not  allow  him  the  same  privilege  when  it  serves  his.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  what  Jasper  thought ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  be- 
fore he  was  four  years  old,  he  had  almost  entirely  lost  all  that  in- 
stinctive regard  for  the  truth  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  a  child. 
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Jasper  begins  to  do  mischief.  The  collision. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jasper  became  every  month  older  and  stron- 
ger, and  more  decided  in  having  his  own  way,  and  at  length  he 
began  to  be  too  big  to  be  willing  to  be  confined  to  the  nursery. 
Still,  he  was  so  rude  and  noisy  that  it  was  extremely  inconvenient 
to  have  him  in  any  other  part  of  the  house.  He  had  no  regard 
whatever  for  the  peace  and  comfort  of  other  people,  but  raced  about 
the  apartments  wherever  he  pleased,  making  a  continual  uproar. 
The  house  was  square,  with  four  large  rooms  on  a  floor  ;  and 
there  was  a  way  by  which  Jasper  could  open  the  doors  connect- 
ing the  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  so  as  to  make  a  circuit  through 
the  chambers.  It  was  his  great  delight  to  open  these  doors,  and 
race  through  the  rooms  round  and  round,  riding  upon  a  hobby- 
horse, and  drawing  a  wagon,  or  any  thing  else  that  would  make 
a  noise,  after  him. 

This  kind  of  play,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  noise  that  it 
made,  greatly  endangered  the  furniture  of  the  rooms.  In  passing 
through  the  doors,  too,  the  things  that  Jasper  drew  after  him  often 
struck  upon  the  wood-work  at  the  sides  ;  and,  as  this  wood-work 
was  painted  in  a  very  elegant  manner  in  enamel,  the  injury  which 
was  thus  done  was  very  serious,  and  it  was  by  no  means  easily  to 
be  repaired. 

Jasper,  however,  cared  nothing  for  this.  On  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  disregarding  his  mother's  remonstran- 
ces and  entreaties.  The  more  mischief  he  did  sometimes,  the  bet- 
ter he  seemed  to  be  pleased.  If  he  dashed  a  wagon  to  pieces,  and 
overthrew  the  load,  he  would  call  it  a  collision,  and  seem  greatly 
delighted  with  the  Avreok  which  he  had  made. 
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Conversation  between  Mrs.  Bleeker  and  Jasper. 


Moral  suasion. 
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"Why,  my  dear  boy,'  his  mother  would  exclaim  on  such  occa- 
sions, "  how  can  you  do  so  ?" 

"Why,  mother,"  Jasper  would  reply,  "it  was  a  collision/' 
"See,"  she  would  add,  "you  have  broken  your  wagon  all  to 
pieces ;   and,  besides,  it  spoils  the  room  and  nil  the  furniture  to 
do  so." 
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"  Yes,  but  it  was  a  collision,"  said  Jasper.  "  There  will  be  col- 
lisions sometimes  on  the  very  best  rail-roads." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  would  then  direct  Jeannette  to  pick  up  the  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck  and  put  them  away,  and  then,  in  order  to  buy 
him  oft*  from  playing  in  that  manner  any  more  that  day,  she  would 
send  Jeannette  out  with  him  to  take  a  walk,  and  give  him  some 
money  to  buy  sugar-plums  and  candy  at  a  confectioner's  on  the 
way. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  submitted  to  any  inconvenience  that  Jasper  occa- 
sioned her  in  her  rooms  rather  than  let  him  play  in  the  halls,  for 
when  he  was  there  he  would  slide  down  on  the  banisters  of  the 
front  staircase,  spite  of  all  she  could  possibly  do  to  prevent  it. 
It  alarmed  his  mother  very  much  to  see  him  do  this,  she  was  so 
afraid  that  he  would  fall  over  some  time  and  break  his  legs,  or 
even  his  neck.  Once  her  anxiety  on  the  subject  was  roused  to 
such  a  pitch  that  she  was  determined  that  she  would  punish  Jas- 
per for  it  by  shutting  him  up  in  a  closet.  But  nothing  came  of 
this  determination ;  for  Jasper,  as  soon  as  he  was  put  into  the 
closet,  made  such  a  noise  by  screaming  and  kicking  against  the 
door  that  his  mother  was  obliged  immediately  to  let  him  out.  As 
soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  he  walked  off  with  a  triumphant  air. 
His  mother  followed  him,  saying, 

"There!  I  told  you  that  if  you  slid  down  the  banisters  again 
I  should  shut  you  up  in  the  closet,  and  I  shall  shut  you  up  every 
time  you  do  it." 

"Hoh!"'  said  Jasper  to  himself,  muttering,  "what  do  I  careY'1 
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CHAPTER  III. 

JASPER    GETS    OUT    OF    DOORS. 

JASPER  was  at  last  cured  of  his  desire  to  slide  clown  the  banis- 
ters by  an  accident  which  befell  him.  One  morning,  while  Mrs. 
Bleeker  was  in  the  parlor  engaged  in  conversation  with  some  com- 
pany that  had  called,  she  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  hearing  the 
sound  of  a  heavy  fall  in  the  entry,  succeeded  immediately  by  a 
loud  and  piercing  cry. 

"  Mercy  !"  she  exclaimed  ;  and,  rising  from  her  seat,  she  rushed 
into  the  hall.  The  servants  all  came  running  at  the  same  time. 
Jasper  was  lying  on  the  floor  under  the  banisters  of  the  stairs, 
and  was  screaming  in  a  frightful  manner. 

His  mother  and  the  servants  ran  and  lifted  him  up,  when  all  be- 
gan together  to  ask  him  where  he  was  hurt,  and  how  it  happened. 

Jasper  did  not  answer  the  questions,  but  continued  to  scream, 
twisting  himself  all  the  time  in  dreadful  contortions,  and  putting 
his  hand  upon  his  hip,  as  if  that  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  pain. 

"It  is  his  hip,7'  said  his  mother;  "his  hip  is  dislocated,  or 
broken,  or  something.  Dear  me,  what  shall  1  do  ?  it  is  dread- 
ful !  Help  me,  Thomas,  to  take  him  up.  Carry  him  right  into 
the  little  back  bed-room.  And,  Thomas,  run  right  out  for  Dr. 
Jones.  Tell  him  that  Jasper  has  broken  his  limbs,  and  ask  him 
to  come  directly.  If  Dr.  Jones  is  not  home,  call  the  first  doctor 
that  you  can  find/' 
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Making  double  provision.  A  general  rule.  Sending  for  Mr.  Blecker. 

Thomas,  having  received  this  order,  ran  for  his  hat  and  hasten- 
ed away. 

''And,  Jeannette,"  added  Mrs.  Bleeker,  as  they  were  carrying- 
Jasper  into  the  bed-room,  "Dr.  Jones  may  not  be  at  home,  and 
Thomas  may  not  find  any  other  doctor  near.  You  had  better  run 
round  into  Eleventh  Street,  and  call  Dr.  Adgar.  Tell  him  to  come 
as  quick  as  possible." 

In  the  mean  time  Jasper  was  borne  into  the  bed-room,  and 
there  his  mother,  sitting  down  upon  a  sofa,  took  him  in  her  arms. 
He  continued  screaming  and  crying  all  the  time  as  if — as  if  he 
was  very  little  hurt,  in  fact ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  when  children 
have  a  fall,  the  less  they  are  really  hurt  the  louder  they  usually 
scream  ;  so  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  a  mother  is  pretty  safe  in  con- 
cluding that  if,  when  her  boy  gets  a  bump,  the  shock  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  silence  him,  it  has  not  probably  done  him  any  serious 
damage.  This  is  not  a  universal  rule,  but  it  is  a  pretty  general 
one. 

Mrs.  Bleeker,  however,  did  not  think  of  this,  and  Jasper's 
screams  alarmed  her  very  much.  Accordingly,  when  Thomas  and 
Jeannette  had  been  sent  for  the  doctors,  and  the  other  servants 
had  come  in  to  do  what  was  necessary,  she  told  John  to  take  one 
of  the  horses,  and  go  as  quick  as  possible  down  to  the  bank  and 
call  Mr.  Bleeker. 

"But  don't  say  any  thing  to  frighten  him,"  said  she.  "Tell 
him  that  Jasper  has  had  a  fall,  and  that  I  am  afraid  he  has  broken 
his  thigh.  Go  as  quick  as  you  can.  And  as  Dr.  Jones  and  Dr. 
Adgar  may  both  be  away  from  home,  I  think  you  had  better  call 
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Jasper  becomes  more  quiet.  His  strange  appearance.  Mrs.  Bleeker's  anxiety. 

at  Dr.  Park's  office  on  the  way,  and  ask  him  to  come  round  as 
quick  as  he  can ;  then  whichever  of  them  comes  first  can  set  the 
limb." 

So  John  went  away. 

"Don't  cry,  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker;  "the  doctor  will  come 
pretty  soon,  and  he  will  get  you  well." 

The  idea  of  the  doctor's  coming  did  not  appear  to  strike  Jas- 
per very  favorably.  He  looked  up  a  little  alarmed,  and  then 
gradually  his  cries  began  to  abate  in  loudness  and  violence,  until 
at  length  they  subsided  into  a  low  moaning ;  but  this,  instead  of 
allaying  Mrs.  Bleeker's  fears,  seemed  to  excite  them  more  than 
ever.  She  looked  up  anxiously,  saying, 

"I  am  afraid  that  he  is  going  to  faint." 

At  length  the  moaning  ceased  too,  and  the  poor  patient  lay 
entirely  still.  His  head  was  turned  in  such  a  position  that  his 
mother  could  not  see  his  face.  She  leaned  over,  and  tried  to  look 
at  it,  but  the  head  sank  down  more  and  more. 

"Jasper  !"  said  his  mother.  "Jasper!  Look  up,  Jasper.  It 
is  mother.  Don't  you  know  mother  ?" 

Jasper  did  not  answer. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  then  attempted  gently  to  lift  up  Jasper's  head,  but 
there  seemed  to  be  some  resistance,  as  if  the  muscles  were  rigid. 

"He's  going  into  convulsions,  I  am  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker, 
pale  with  terror.  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  Jasper!" 

She  still  tried  gently  to  raise  up  Jasper's  head  as  she  said  this, 
but  it  was  in  vain.  On  the  contrary,  she  now  perceived  that  Jas- 
per was  making  an  effort  to  keep  it  down,  and  in  a  moment  aft- 
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Jasper  convalescent  The  doctor  comes.  Jasper  entirely  recovered. 

erward  he  began  to  laugh,  and  then,  struggling  out  of  his  moth- 
er's arms,  he  got  down  and  ran  away. 

"Why,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother,  "is  it  possible?  Wrhy,  I 
thought  you  were  nearly  killed." 

Just  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Thomas, 
conducting  Dr.  Jones.  The  doctor  stopped  at  the  threshold  when 
he  saw  Jasper  standing  alive  and  well  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
and  looked  very  much  astonished. 

"  Go  away,"  said  Jasper  to  the  doctor,  "  go  away.  You  sha'n't 
do  any  thing  to  me." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  explained  to  the  doctor  that  the  boy  was  not  hurt, 
after  all,  as  much  as  she  feared.  Still,  she  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  the  doctor  to  examine  him,  for  fear  of  some  internal  injury. 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  drawing  back  and  scowling  at  the  doctor, 
"  no,  I  won't  have  you  do  any  thing  to  me." 

"Ah!  yes,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother.  Come,  that  is  a  good 
boy.  The  doctor  only  wants  to  feel  of  your  pulse  a  little." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "he  shall  not  feel  of  my  pulse;  he  shall 
not  touch  it."  So  Jasper  put  his  hands  behind  him,  and  retreat- 
ed to  a  corner  of  the  room. 

"Why,  Jasper,  I  am  quite  surprised  that  you  should  behave 
so,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "However,"  she  added,  "I  suppose  he 
feels  as  if  he  was  not  hurt,  and,  after  all,  he  can  judge  best,  so 
we  won't  insist  upon  it.  If  I  were  to  insist  upon  it,  I  am  sure  he 
would  come  to  the  doctor  like  a  good  boy — wouldn't  you,  Jasper  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jasper,  sullenly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Jasper,  you  would,  I'm  sure,"  said  his  mother ;  "  but 
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There  are  ?ome  internal  injuries  that  doctors  can  not  cure. 

I'm  not  going  to  insist  upon  it.  And,  doctor,  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  put  you  to  this  unnecessary  trouble ;  but  you  must  consid- 
er it  a  visit  just  the  same.  If  I  find  he  is  not  well  to-night,  I 
shall  suppose  there  is  some  internal  injury,  and  then  I  can  send 
for  you  again. 

So  the  doctor  bowed  and  retired.  As  he  went  out,  he  said  to 
himself, 

"It  is  very  plain  that  the  boy  is  suffering,  and  pretty  serious- 
ly, from  an  internal  injury,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  that  is  beyond 
any  of  my  curing." 

Just  after  Dr.  Jones  had  gone,  Dr.  Adgar  arrived.  Dr.  Adgar 
came  in  in  a  hurried  manner,  leaving  his  horse  out  of  breath  at 
the  door.  Then  followed  new  explanations  and  apologies,  and, 
after  learning  them,  he  also  retired.  In  a  few  minutes  came  Dr. 
Park,  when  the  same  scene  was  renewed.  And  then  finally,  half 
an  hour  later,  Mr.  Bleeker  himself  came.  Mr.  Bleeker,  however, 
had  taken  the  affair  very  coolly.  He  was  busy  in  the  directors' 
room  of  the  bank  when  John  came  to  him  with  the  news  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  Jasper. 

"Did  he  cry  pretty  loud,  John?"  he  asked. 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  John,  "he  was  crying  very  loud  when  I  left." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Bleeker.  "Then  I  think  the  trouble  will 
be  over  before  I  get  home.  However,  I  will  come  home  imme- 
diately. You  may  leave  the  horse  for  me,  and  go  up  yourself  in 
an  omnibus." 

So  Mr.  Bleeker  went  home,  and,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the 
trouble  was  all  over  before  he  arrived. 
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The  effects  of  the  accident.  New  plans.  Arrangement  with  the  carpenter. 

Mr.  Bleeker,  however,  who  was  a  very  good-natured  man,  made 
no  complaint  on  account  of  having  been  called  home  so  unneces- 
sarily. He  said  he  was  very  glad  to  find  that  Jasper  was  not 
more  seriously  hurt,  and  then  he  went  back  down  town  again. 

Jasper  and  his  mother  were  both  very  thoroughly  frightened 
by  this  accident,  and  the  effect  of  the  fright  on  Jasper's  mind  was 
to  cure  him  effectually  of  all  disposition  to  slide  down  on  the  ban- 
isters. Upon  Mrs.  Bleeker,  the  effect  was  to  make  her  afraid  to 
have  Jasper  play  in  the  house  any  more. 

"  He  will  certainly  get  killed  some  day  or  other,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  on  those  stairs.  How  much  interest  I  took  in  the  plan- 
ning of  them  when  we  were  building  my  house!  I  anticipated 
so  much  delight  in  having  the  handsomest  staircase  in  New  York, 
and  now  it  is  the  torment  of  my  life." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  began  to  contrive  plans  to  have  Jasper  play 
out  of  doors.  She  would  not  trust  him  in  the  street,  but  there 
was  a  little  garden  behind  the  house,  and  she  had  the  beds  and 
flowers  taken  away  from  a  part  of  this  garden,  and  a  level  area 
made  there  for  a  play-ground.  She  bought  him  an  expensive  rock- 
ing-horse, and  employed  a  carpenter  to  lay  a  platform  there  for  the 
horse  to  rock  upon.  She  stipulated  with  the  carpenter  that  the 
work  for  this  platform  was  all  to  be  completely  fitted  in  the  shop, 
so  that  he  should  bring  no  tools  but  a  hammer  in  putting  it  down. 

"  Because,"  said  she,  "  I  am  afraid  that,  if  you  bring  any  edged 
tools,  Jasper  will  get  hold  of  them  and  cut  himself." 

"It  will  cost  considerably  more,"  said  the  carpenter,  "to  do  it 
in  that  way." 
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The  rocking-horse  and  platform.  Jasper  is  full  of  life  and  spirits. 

"No  matter,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker;  "I  can  not  help  it  if  it  does. 
I  should  not  dare  to  have  any  tools  about  where  Jasper  could  get 
hold  of  them.*' 

"Perhaps  I  might  come  early,"  suggested  the  carpenter,  "be- 
fore Master  Jasper  is  up." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  his  mother,  "he  would  hear  you  at  work,  and 
would  be  up  immediately,  and  would  insist  on  coming  out  to  see. 
Jeannette  would  not  be  able  to  do  any  thing  with  him." 

So  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  work  for  the  platform  was  to  be 
fitted  entirely  in  the  shop. 

When  the  platform  was  done,  and  the  rocking-horse  was  put 
upon  it,  Jasper  amused  himself  with  it  for  a  day  or  two  pretty  well. 
His  chief  pleasure  was  in  imagining  that  his  horse  was  ugly  and 
would  not  go,  and  in  beating  him  unmercifully  in  consequence  of  it. 

"  Why,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother  to  him  one  day,  when  she  was 
looking  out  to  see  him  ride,  in  company  with  one  of  her  lady 
friends,  who  was  standing  with  her  on  the  back  piazza,  "  why,  my 
son,  I  should  not  think  you  would  wish  to  beat  your  horse  so.  I 
should  think  you  would  love  him,  and  make  a  pet  of  him,  as  men 
do  with  their  favorite  horses." 

"He's  a  vicious  old  brute,"  said  Jasper,  "always  kicking  and 
biting ;"  and,  so  saying,  Jasper  began  beating  the  horse  over  the 
head  and  ears  with  the  handle  of  his  whip  in  the  most  furious 
manner  possible. 

"Dear  little  fellow,"  said  his  mother,  turning  away  with  her 
company  to  go  into  the  house  again,  "he  is  so  full  of  life  and 
spirits ! " 
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What  the  dear  little  fellow  deserves.  An  fcxhibition  of  temper. 

"He's  a  dear  little  fellow,"  said  the  lady.  "But  now  I  must 
bid  you  good-morning." 

So  the  lady  bid  her  friend  good-by  and  went  away,  saying  to 
herself, 

"If  that  boy  could  only  get  now  and  then  what  he  gives  his 
horse,  he  would  get  what  he  richly  deserves." 

Jasper  soon  found  that  the  handle  of  his  whip  was  not  enough, 
and  so,  one  day,  having  worked  himself  into  a  great  rage  against 
his  horse,  on  account  of  his  imaginary  kicking  and  biting,  he  went 
away  muttering  to  himself  in  bad  language,  which  he  had  heard 
the  boys  use  in  the  streets,  and  saying, 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  teach  you  to  know  who  is  your  master." 

So  he  went  into  the  wood-shed  and  selected  a  stick  about  as 
large  round  as  his  wrist,  and  long  enough  to  be  used  as  a  club, 
and  with  this  he  came  up  to  the  horse  in  a  threatening  manner. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  if  you  dare  to  show  me  any  more  of  your 
tricks,  I'll  knock  you  down." 

He  stood  before  his  horse  a  moment  with  a  look  of  scowling 
defiance,  and  then  called  out  sternly, 

"Standstill!" 

The  horse  did  not  move. 

Jasper  pressed  his  foot  on  one  of  the  boards  of  the  platform — 
the  one  that  passed  under  the  rocker  of  the  horse  on  the  left  side 
— and  the  springing  of  the  board  caused  the  horse  to  move  a  little. 

"  Stand  still !  I  say,"  thundered  Jasper. 

He  then  pressed  the  board  again,  and  the  instant  that  the  horse 
moved,  he  began  to  beat  him  over  the  head  with  the  club,  saying, 

33  D 
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The  fate  of  the  rocking-horse.  Jasper's  explanation. 

"  I'll  teach  y&u  to  kick  about  in  that  style  when  I  tell  you  to 
stand  still." 

He  went  on  beating  the  horse  furiously  until  he  had  broken  his 
ears  off  and  knocked  him  down,  and  then,  when  he  was  down,  he 
continued  beating  him  until  he  had  broken  two  of  his  legs,  and 
knocked  off  both  his  rockers.  He  then  threw  down  his  club  upon 
the  fragments  and  walked  away. 

Soon  after  this  Jasper  went  in,  and  asked  his  mother  to  give 
him  some  money  to  buy  a  drum. 

"  Oh  no,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  could  not  think  of  letting 
you  have  a  drum.  It  would  disturb  all  the  neighbors." 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  must  have  a  drum,"  said  Jasper. 

"Oh  no,  Jasper,"  replied  his  mother,  "you  must  play  with 
your  horse.  You  have  got  a  very  nice  rocking-horse." 

"  But  my  horse  is  broken,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Broken  !"  said  his  mother  ;    "  how  ?  let  me  go  and  see  it." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  went  out  on  the  back  piazza  with  Jasper,  and 
there,  looking  down  upon  the  little  garden,  she  saw  the  remains 
of  the  horse  lying  on  the  platform,  and  the  club  among  them. 

"Why,  Jasper,"  she  exclaimed,  "what  made  you  break  your 
horse  to  pieces  ?" 

"/"did  not  break  him  to  pieces,"  said  Jasper.  "  He  broke  him- 
self falling  down." 

"But,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother,  "how  came  he  to  fall  down?" 

"  Why,  I  knocked  him  down,  mother,"  replied  Jasper.  "You 
see,  he  would  not  stand  still,  and  I  had  to  knock  him  down  to 
make  him  mind  me.r 
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Mrs.  Bleeker  is  troubled.  Her  resolution.  The  result  of  her  plan. 

"  Oh,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother,  "  you  have  done  very  wrong. 
I  am  sure  I  don't  know  what  your  father  will  say.  That  horse 
cost  twenty  dollars,  and  now  you've  ruined  it  entirely." 

"Well,  then,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "he  ought  to  have  stood 
still." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  turned  away  very  much  troubled,  and  went  into 
the  house.  It  distressed  her  exceedingly  to  find  that  the  rapid- 
ly growing  powers  and  faculties  of  her  boy,  of  which  she  would 
otherwise  have  been  so  proud,  were  turning  into  such  evil  ways, 
and  getting  so  entirely  beyond  her  control,  but  she  did  not  know 
what  she  could  do. 

"I  must  turn  over  a  new  leaf,"  said  she  to  herself,  "and  I 
will.  If  I  do  not,  the  poor  boy  will  be  spoiled." 

Jasper  insisted  on  having  a  drum.  But  his  mother,  in  per- 
formance of  her  plan  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf,  told  him  positive- 
ly that  he  could  not  have  one. 

"  I  will  have  one,"  said  Jasper,  "  so  give  me  the  money." 

"No,  Jasper,"  said  she,  "you  shall  not  have  one.  You  have 
got  playthings  enough ;  and  now,  since  you  have  broken  your 
horse  to  pieces,  you  must  go  up  into  the  nursery  and  get  some 
other  playthings,  the  best  you  can  find,  and  content  yourself  witli 
them." 

Jasper  went  out  in  a  very  angry  mood  of  mind.  Instead  of 
going  up  into  the  nursery  to  look  for  playthings,  he  went  out  into 
the  garden  again,  and  began  to  look  about  to  see  what  he  could 
do  to  trouble  his  mother.  <* 

His  eye  fell  upon  an  upright  permanent  ladder  which  was  built 
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into  the  end  of  a  trellis  very  near  the  stable.  At  the  top  of  this 
ladder  there  was  a  landing  communicating  with  the  roof  of  the 
stable.  There  was  a  long  and  narrow  platform  laid  upon  the  roof 
of  the  stable,  with  a  railing  on  the  lower  side  of  it,  which  served 
as  a  walk  by  which  a  person,  after  mounting  the  ladder,  could 
proceed  along  to  the  edge  of  the  ell,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  house. 
This  ell  was  the  part  of  the  house  that  contained  the  library. 
Along  in  front  of  the  window  of  the  library  there  was  a  balcony 
which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  ell,  and  at  the  farther  end 
it  communicated  by  means  of  a  short  flight  of  steps  with  the  end 
of  the  platform-walk  on  the  roof  of  the  stable. 

The  object  of  this  system  was  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the 
people  of  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  The  arrangement  of  the  stair- 
cases in  the  body  of  the  house  was  such  that,  in  case  fire  should 
ever  take  in  the  night  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  it  was  possi- 
ble, as  Mrs.  Bleeker  thought,  that  both  staircases  might  be  on  fire 
at  the  same  time,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
some  other  means  of  egress  for  the  family,  so  the  architect  con- 
trived this  arrangement.  By  means  of  it,  a  person  could  come 
from  any  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  house,  through  the  library,  out 
through  the  little  windows  to  the  long  balcony,  thence  by  the  flight 
of  steps  down  to  the  platform  on  the  roof  of  the  stable,  and  thence 
by  the  trellis  ladder  to  the  ground. 

As  a  means  of  security  in  ordinary  times,  the  entrance  to  the 
flight  of  steps  which  led  from  the  balcony  to  the  roof  of  the  stable 
was  closed  permanently  by  a  sort  of  barricade,  which,  however, 
was  so  slight  that  it  could  be  easily  removed  in  case  of  necessity. 
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Disobedience.  Jasper  on  the  roof.  Jeatmette. 

]STow,  as  Jasper  was  looking  about  the  garden,  considering  what 
he  could  do  that  would  be  the  most  effectual  in  troubling  his 
mother,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  trellis  ladder. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "I'll  climb  up  that  ladder.  That  is  just  the 
thing,  for  that  is  what  my  mother  has  so  often  told  me  not  to  do." 

So  he  began  to  climb  up  the  ladder.  He  went  somewhat  cau- 
tiously at  first,  for  he  was  a  little  afraid.  He  went  up  half  way 
to  the  top,  and  then,  becoming  more  afraid,  he  concluded  to  come 
down  again. 

"  There,"  said  he,  when  he  found  himself  safe  upon  the  ground 
again,  "  I  knew  I  could  go  up  that  ladder.  Mother  said  I  should 
fall  if  I  tried  to  go  up,  and  that  shows  how  little  she  knows  about 
it.  I  mean  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  it  the  next  time. " 

After  this,  Jasper,  watching  his  opportunity,  when  he  knew  that 
his  mother  was  not  in  any  part  of  the  house  where  she  could  see 
him,  went  up  the  ladder  again  and  again,  until  he  became  quite 
accustomed  to  ascending  the  rounds,  and  at  last  he  reached  the 
top.  He  stepped  out  upon  the  landing  there,  feeling  very  proud 
of  the  feat  he  had  performed.  Thence  he  walked  along  upon  the 
platform  walk  on  the  roof  of  the  stable.  He  felt  quite  secure  here, 
and  so  he  began  to  run  back  and  forth,  and  to  dance  about  in  a 
very  joyous  manner. 

While  he  was  there,  he  happened  to  see  Jeannette  at  one  of 
the  back  parlor  windows. 

"Jeannette!"  said  Jasper,  calling  out  to  her  in  a  loud  voice, 
"Jeannette,  look  at  me." 

Jeannette  came  out  upon  the  piazza,.     She  was  very  much 
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The  alarm.  Mrs.  Bleeker's  presence  of  mind. 

alarmed  when  she  saw  where  Jasper  was.  She  ran  in  and  called 
Mrs.  Bleeker.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Bleeker  came  to  the  window,  she 
was  also  excessively  alarmed  ;  but,  having  read  stories  of  mothers 
showing  great  presence  of  mind  when  seeing  their  children  on  the 
brink  of  a  precipice,  she  at  once  decided  in  her  own  mind  that 
the  exigency  was  one  demanding  of  her  the  same  species  of  hero- 
ism, though  really  Jasper  was  in  no  danger  at  all.  It  would  have 
been  a  good  plan  to  have  let  him  go  up  and  down  that  ladder,  and 
along  the  walk  on  the  stable  as  often  as  he  pleased,  as  an  exercise 
in  gymnastics. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  nevertheless  greatly  alarmed,  but  she  com- 
manded herself  sufficiently  to  speak  to  Jasper  in  a  gentle  way,  as 
if  she  considered  it  nothing  extraordinary  that  he  was  up  so  high. 

"  Why,  how  high  you  are !"  said  she.  "  But  now  it  is  time  for 
you  to  come  down.  Or,  no,  you  had  better  not  come  down.  Go 
on  to  the  steps  leading  up  to  the  balcony,  and  I  will  go  up,  and 
come  out  on  the  balcony,  and  help  you  get  over  the  barricade. 
That  will  be  the  best  way." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  went  into  the  house,  and,  hurrying  up  into  the 
library,  she  opened  one  of  the  windows  and  came  out  upon  the  bal- 
cony, and  then,  advancing  to  the  end  of  the  balcony,  she  called 
Jasper  to  come. 

But  Jasper  held  back,  and  said  he  was  going  down  the  ladder, 

"  Oh  no  r  exclaimed  his  mother,  very  earnestly,  "  you  must  not 
go  down  the  ladder  on  any  account.*' 

But  Jasper  said  he  must  go  down  the  ladder. 

"  I  must  go  down  for  fun,"'  said  he ;  "  there's  nothing  else  for 
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me  to  do  here.  You  won't  let  me  go  out  in  the  street  to  play 
with  the  boys,  and  you  won't  let  me  have  a  drum  here,  and  there 
is  nothing  for  me  to  do." 

o 

"But  I  don't  say  positively  that  you  must  not  have  a  drum," 
replied  his  mother.  "  Come  up  here,  and  we'll  go  into  the  library 
and  talk  about  it." 

"  No,"  said  Jasper,  "  not  unless  you  promise  me  first  that  I 
shall  have  a  drum.  If  you  don't  promise  me  that,  I  shall  go  down 
the  ladder." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  felt  compelled  to  promise  the  drum,  and  then 
Jasper  came,  and  she  helped  him  to  climb  over  the  barricade  and 
get  to  the  balcony. 

That  afternoon  Jasper  went  with  Jeannette  to  buy  a  drum. 
Mrs.  Bleeker  charged  Jasper  to  get  a  small  one ;  but,  when  he  got 
to  the  toy-shop,  he  declared  that  he  would  not  have  a  small  one. 
He  would  have  the  largest  one  there  was. 

With  this  drum  Jasper  made  so  much  noise  that  he  disturbed 
the  whole  neighborhood.  He  continued  to  beat  the  drum  for  two 

o 

or  three  days,  and  then  he  began  to  be  tired  of  it,  and  he  would 
have  laid  it  aside  if  he  had  not  heard  that  the  neighbors  complain- 
ed of  the  noise  that  he  made,  and  this  revived  his  interest  in  it  so 
as  to  keep  him  beating  it  two  or  three  days  longer. 

Soon  after  this  he  began  to  wish  to  go  out  and  play  upon  the 
sidewalk  before  the  house  with  the  other  boys  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  used  to  see  these  boys  when  he  went  out  with  Jean- 
nette to  take  his  walk.  They  laughed  at  him  for  having  a  maid 
with  him  always  when  he  went  out  of  doors. 
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Jasper's  determination.  He  runs  away.  A  compromise. 

"  Dear  little  fellow,"  said  they,  when  he  went  by,  "  what  a  good 
little  boy  he  is !  See  how  nicely  he  walks  along  with  his  nurse. 
He  never  comes  out  without  his  nurse.  I  suppose  he  plays  with 
a  rattle  when  he  is  at  home,  and  they  rock  him  to  sleep  every 
night  in  the  cradle." 

So  Jasper  told  his  mother  that  he  was  going  out  to  play  with 
the  boys  in  the  street,  and  without  having  Jeannette  go  with  him. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  his  mother,  "  I  should  not  dare  to  let  you  go  out 
alone,  at  least  not  until  you  are  a  great  deal  older." 

But  Jasper  said  he  would  go.  He  told  his  mother  that,  if  she 
would  let  him  go  peaceably,  he  would  stay  near  the  house  and 
play ;  but  if  she  would  not  let  him  go,  then  he  would  watch  the 
first  chance  he  could  get,  and  run  away  off  into  some  other  street, 
where  she  could  not  find  him. 

Still,  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  so  much  afraid  of  his  learning  vulgar 
habits  by  associating  with  low  boys  in  the  street,  that  she  said 
she  could  not  consent  to  let  him  go,  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
Jasper  did  run  away,  and  by  so  doing  kept  his  mother  for  several 
hours  in  a  state  of  extreme  terror  and  distress.  The  servants 
were  dispatched  to  search  for  him  in  all  directions,  and  notice  was 
sent  to  the  police.  After  a  time  Jasper  was  found  standing  with 
a  parcel  of  other  boys  by  a  charcoal-box  at  a  grocer's  store  door, 
and  brought  safely  home. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  suffered  so  much  alarm  from  this  incident  that  she 
thenceforth  allowed  Jasper  to  go  out  in  front  of  the  house,  on  the 
express  condition  that  he  would  not  go  beyond  certain  limits.  He 
conformed  to  these  conditions  tolerably  well  for  a  few  days,  while 
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his  mother  watched  him,  but  then  he  gradually  began  to  go  be- 
yond his  limits,  and  he  went  beyond  them  more  and  more,  until  at 
last  he  had  no  regard  to  them  whatever.  Mrs.  Bleekcr  knew  how 
it  was,  and  she  felt  quite  anxious,  but  she  did  not  see  what  she 
could  do  to  remedy  the  evil. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  tried  the  experiment  of  sending  Jasper  to  a  little 
school  that  was  kept  in  the  neighborhood,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  to  read.  Jasper  was  at  first  very  willing  to  go.  He  con- 
sidered it  quite  an  advance  in  his  position,  and  quite  an  honor  to 
be  allowed  to  go  to  school.  He  however  found,  after  a  day  or 
two,  that  he  did  not  like  school  at  all,  and  so  he  made  all  sorts  of 
objections  and  excuses,  and  the  result  was,  at  last,  that  he  did  not 
go  more  than  one  or  two  days  out  of  six.  The  only  way,  in  fact, 
in  which  his  mother  could  induce  him  to  go  at  all,  was  by  bribes 
and  promises.  Even  these  were  gradually  losing  their  effect,  and 
Jasper  was  making  no  progress  whatever  in  his  studies.  His 
mother  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

"  But  I  don't  suppose  I  ought  to  be  troubled  about  it,  after  all," 
she  said  to  herself.  "  He  is  very  young  yet.  I  don't  think  well 
of  forcing  boys  on  too  much  in  their  studies  when  they  are  so 
very  young.  When  he  gets  a  little  older  he  will  begin  to  see  the 
importance  of  learning,  and  then  he  will  take  hold  in  earnest,  and 
so  make  up  for  all  lost  time." 

But,  though  Mrs.  Bleeker  reconciled  herself  by  this  reasoning 
to  the  idea  of  giving  up  for  the  present  Jasper's  learning  to  read, 
she  was  very  much  troubled  by  the  rough  manners,  and  the  bad 
habits,  both  of  behavior  and  language,  which  he  was  learning  in 
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The  result  of  uncontrolled  temper.  Misplaced  indulgence. 

the  streets.  He  became,  also,  every  day  more  rude,  noisy,  and 
ungovernable  at  home.  He  told  falsehoods  unblushingly  ;  though 
his  mother,  when  she  heard  them,  always  smoothed  over  what  he 
said  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  out  to  be  no  falsehood  at  all. 
Still,  she  was  secretly  very  much  troubled.  Jasper's  conduct,  too, 
was  a  source  of  continual  annoyance  to  her,  especially  when  there 
was  company  in  the  house.  Jasper  generally  chose  that  time  to 
be  more  noisy  and  domineering  than  usual.  He  would  force  his 
way  into  the  parlor,  while  his  mother  was  occupied  with  her  friends, 
to  make  some  unreasonable  demand,  whicli  he  knew  that  his  moth- 
er would  not  dare  to  refuse  him,  for  fear  of  the  exhibition  which, 
she  was  aware,  he  would,  in  that  case,  make  of  his  violent  and  un- 
governable temper.  Indeed,  he  was  now  becoming  so  large  and 
strong,  and  the  reckless  imperiousness  with  which  he  lorded  it 
over  all  around  him  was  so  great,  that  his  mother  lived  in  contin- 
ual fear  of  him. 

"You  must  send  him  away  to  school,"  said  one  of  her  lady 
friends  to  her  one  day,  to  whom  she  had  been  complaining  of  Jas- 
per, and  saying  how  hard  she  found  it  to  manage  him  now  that  he 
had  become  such  a  great  boy. 

"But,"  said  Mrs. Bleeker,  "I  can't  bear  to  send  him  away  to 
school.  They  are  so  rough  and  harsh  in  their  treatment  of  boys 
at  those  country  schools." 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  thought  that  she  must  put  off  sending  Jasper 
to  school  a  little  longer.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  evidently 
growing  worse  and  worse  every  week.  At  length,  after  a  few  more 
months  had  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  beginning  to  think 
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that  something  must  be  done,  she  was  one  day  dreadfully  alarmed, 
when  sitting  at  her  front  chamber  window,  at  seeing  two  rough, 
coarse-looking  boys  bringing  Jasper  round  the  corner  to  the  front 
door.  One  of  the  boys  was  lifting  at  his  shoulders,  and  the  other 
at  his  feet.  Jasper  was  pale,  his  eyes  were  shut,  and  he  appeared 
perfectly  lifeless. 

"  Mercy  1"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  Jasper  is  killed !" 

So  saying,  she  sprang  up  from  her  seat  by  the  window  and  ran 
down  stairs.  She  reached  the  front  door  just  as  the  two  boys 
had  got  to  the  top  of  the  steps  with  their  burden.  The  boys  put 
Jasper  down  in  a  hurried  manner,  and  then  went  down  the  steps 
again,  two  steps  at  a  time,  and  ran  off  round  the  corner. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "Where's 
Jeannette  ?  John  !  Thomas  !  Where  are  they  all  ?" 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Bleeker  rang  the  door  bell  violently,  and,  when 
the  servants  came,  she  helped  them  to  take  Jasper  up  and  carry 
him  in. 

John  waited  for  the  rest  to  go  in  before  him,  in  order  that  he 
might  shut  the  door.  He  saw  a  small  ragged  boy  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  steps,  who  looked  as  if  he  knew  something  of  the  affair. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Jasper?"  said  he.  "  Do  you  know, 
boy  ?  Did  he  get  hurt  ?" 

"  Hurt !"  said  the  boy  ;  "  no,  he  is  not  hurt.  He  has  only  been 
smoking  a  cigar." 

"A  cigar!''  repeated  John;  "who  gave  him  a  cigar?" 

"  Them  two  fellows  there  that  just  run  away,"  said  the  boy. 

John  concluded,  on  the  whole,  to  say  nothing  about  what  he 
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had  heard  ;  but  Mrs.  Bleeker  sent  off  immediately  for  a  doctor,  and 
the  doctor,  as  soon  as  he  came,  discovered  at  once  what  was  the 
matter.  On  his  explaining  the  case  to  Mrs.  Bleeker,  and  saying 
that,  after  a  good  night's  sleep,  Jasper  would  doubtless  be  as  well 
as  ever,  the  extreme  terror  which  she  had  felt  at  first  was  relieved, 
but  it  was  succeeded  by  a  deep  and  settled  anxiety  of  mind  in  re- 
spect to  Jasper's  prospects,  and  great  perplexity  in  respect  to  the 
question  what  was  to  be  done  with  him. 

She  expressed  this  anxiety  the  next  morning  to  one  of  her  fash- 
ionable friends  who  carne  to  make  a  call  upon  her,  and,  after  giv- 
ing her  a  full  account  of  the  difficulty  and  trouble  that  Jasper 
caused  her,  she  said  at  last  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  should 
do  with  him. 

"  Oh,"  said  the  lady,  "  you  must  send  him  away  to  school. 
Boys  always  get  unmanageable  by  the  time  they  are  eight  or  ten 
years  old,  so  that  their  mothers  can't  do  any  thing  with  them." 

"  But  I've  tried  to  send  him  to  school,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  and 
he  won't  go." 

"  But  you  must  send  him  out  of  town,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  send 
him  to  a  boarding-school." 

"I'm  afraid  of  those  boarding-schools,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker  ; 
"they  are  so  strict  and  severe  in  them." 

"  But,"  replied  the  lady,  "  you  can  look  out  one  where  they  are 
not  strict.  There  are  plenty  of  them  where  they  are  not  strict." 

"Yes;  but  then,  unless  they  are  strict,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker, 
"it  would  not  do  any  good  ;  for  Jasper  would  not  be  under  any 
government  at  all,  and  would  grow  worse  and  worse." 
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"  But  there  are  schools,"  rejoined  the  lady,  "  where  they  are  not 
strict  at  all,  and  yet  they  govern  them  very  well.  It  is  a  knack 
that  they  have." 

"  Where  are  there  any  such  schools  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  You'll  find  plenty  of  them  up  the  North  Eiver,"  said  the  lady 
—  "plenty  of  them." 

"Then  I  really  think,"  said  Mrs. Bleeker,  "that  I  must  make 
up  my  mind  to  send  Jasper  to  school." 


Although  Mrs.  Bleeker  came  thus  to  a  positive  resolution  to  send 
Jasper  to  school,  she  put  off  taking  any  actual  measures  for  car- 
rying her  intention  into  effect  until  at  length  the  incident  of  the 
cigar  was  in  some  degree  forgotten,  and  then,  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  another  of  her  fashionable  friends,  a  certain  Mrs.  Edwards, 
she  was  led  to  think  of  another  plan,  which  wras  to  employ  a  gov- 
erness for  Jasper,  to  come  and  teach  him  at  the  house. 

"It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  have  a  governess  for  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Edwards,  "than  to  send  him  to  school." 

"Why  is  it  better?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  more  respectable,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards  ; 
"it  is  a  great  deal  more  respectable.  All  the  first  families  have 
governesses  for  their  children  when  they  are  as  young  as  Jasper." 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  try  it,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  I  would,"  said  Mrs.  Edwards.  "  Then,  besides,  you  can  get  a 
governess  that  speaks  French,  and  that  will  be  a  double  advant- 


age." 
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The  boarding-school  at  Yonkers.  A  visit  to  Mr.  Markings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SEVERITY. 

ALTHOUGH  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  finally  convinced,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  best  thing  that  she  could  do  for 
Jasper  was  to  send  him  to  school,  it  was  not  till  some  months 
after  she  came  fully  to  this  conclusion  that  she  could  find  means 
to  carry  her  resolution  into  effect.  During  this  interval  she  made 
many  inquiries  arid  heard  of  a  great  many  schools,  but  she  could 
not  finally  decide  in  favor  of  any  of  them.  Mr.  Bleeker  could  not 
assist  her  much  in  her  difficulty,  on  account  of  his  being  so  much 
engaged  in  his  business. 

At  last  she  heard  of  a  gentleman  named  Markim,  who  received 
two  or  three  boys  into  his  family,  and  who  lived  in  the  borders 
of  a  town  called  Yonkers,  which  is  situated  a  few  miles  from  New 
York,  up  the  North  River.  Mrs.  Bleeker  thought  that  one  great 
advantage  of  this  place  was  that  it  was  so  near.  She  could  go 
up  by  the  rail-road  in  twenty  minutes  in  case  Jasper  should  be 
sick.  He  could  also  come  home,  too,  very  conveniently  every 
Saturday  night,  and  stay  till  Monday  morning. 

So  Mrs.  Bleeker  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Markim,  taking  Jasper 
with  her,  but  without  saying  any  thing  to  him  of  the  design 
which  she  had  in  view.  When  she  arrived  at  the  place  where 
Mr.  Markim  lived,  she  found  that  the  house  was  very  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  a  small  house,  but 
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there  were  pretty  yards  and  gardens  about  it,  and  altogether  it 
was  a  very  pleasant  place.  There  was  a  path  leading  down  to 
the  water,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  path  there  was  a  small  pier,  with 
a  sail-boat  moored  to  it. 

"  That's  a  pretty  boat,"  said  Jasper  to  one  of  Mr.  Markim's 
boys,  whom  he  stopped  to  talk  with  in  the  front  yard,  while  his 
mother  wras  talking  to  Mr.  Markim  in  the  house. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  staring  at  the  same  time  at  Jasper,  and 
surveying  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Does  it  belong  to  Mr.  Markim  ?"  asked  Jasper. 
Yes,"  said  the  boy. 

Do  the  boys  ever  go  out  and  sail  in  it  ?"  asked  Jasper. 
Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  still  staring. 

Here  Jasper  made  a  sort  of  grunt,  expressive  of  contempt,  and 
asked  the  boy  if  he  could  not  speak  any  other  word  than  yes. 

The  boy  looked  amazed,  and,  after  gazing  a  moment  longer  at 
the  stranger,  turned  round  and  walked  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mrs.  Bleeker  had  been  talking  with  Mr. 
Markim  in  the  house.  She  was  much  pleased  with  his  appear- 
ance, for  he  was  fashionably  dressed,  and  was  very  genteel  in  his 
person  and  manners.  Mrs.  Bleeker  ascertained,  too,  that  the 
boys  that  were  there  were  all  from  wealthy  and  fashionable  fam- 
ilies in  New  York.  These  she  considered  very  essential  points. 
"  I  should  be  very  sorry,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to  have  Jasper,  in 
going  to  a  boarding-school,  get  among  a  parcel  of  vulgar  people, 
and  so  become  a  little  bear;"  as  if  any  thing  could  be  more  vulgar 
and  bearish  than  Jasper's  ordinary  behavior. 
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Mrs.  Bleeker  announces  her  plan  to  Jasper.  His  unexpected  compliance. 

The  difficulty  now  was,  she  thought,  how  to  contrive  to  induce 
Jasper  to  come  to  the  school.  She  anticipated  great  opposition 
on  his  part  to  the  arrangement.  Indeed,  she  had  not  told  him 
she  had  any  design  of  sending  him  away  to  school,  and  in  bring- 
ing him  up  to  Mr.  Markim's,  she  had  led  him  to  suppose  that  she 
was  only  making  a  little  excursion  into  the  country  for  pleasure. 
The  time  had,  however,  now  come  for  announcing  her  plan  to 
him.  So  she  came  out  to  the  front  yard  where  Jasper  was  still 
standing,  and  said  to  him, 

"Well,  Jasper,  don't  you  think  this  is  a  pleasant  place?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  pleasant  enough." 

"  Should  not  you  think  the  boys  would  have  a  good  time  here?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jasper. 

"How  would  you  like  to  come  here  to  school?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Very  well,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Should  you  ?"  said  his  mother,  much  pleased  at  hearing  this 
answer.  "  Well,  really,  if  I  had  thought  you  would  have  liked  it 
so  well,  I  would  have  brought  up  your  clothes  now.  I  have  been 
talking  to  Mr.  Markim  about  your  coming  here.  Should  you  be 
willing  to  stay  now?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  looked  very  much  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  then, 
after  pausing  a  moment,  she  went  back  into  the  house  and  told 
Mr.  Markim  that  Jasper  was  so  much  pleased  with  what  he  saw 
that  he  was  willing  to  stay  then,  instead  of  going  home  with  his 
mother. 
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"I  did  not  intend  to  leave  him  now,"  said  she,  "and  so  did 
not  bring  any  clothes  for  him,  but  I  can  send  them  up  by  one  of 
the  evening  trains,  and  perhaps  I  had  better  let  him  stay  while  he 
is  in  the  mood  for  it.  If  I  take  him  back  to  New  York,  he  might 
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change  his  mind,  and  take  a  notion  not  to  come,  and  then  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Jasper  was  to  stay.  It  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  to  study  too  hard,  and  that 
lie  was  always  to  be  excused  from  his  lessons  when  he  said  that 
he  did  not  feel  well.  He  was  also  never  to  be  whipped  or  pun- 
ished in  any  way  more  severely  than  by  being  shut  up  in  a  room. 

"He  does  not  bear  any  harsh  or  severe  treatment  at  all,"  said 
his  mother.  "  I  have  always  found  that  you  can  not  drive  him, 
but  he  can  be  led  any  where.  By  being  kind  and  patient,  you 
can  do  any  thing  with  him  in  the  world." 

As  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  coming  out  by  the  front  door  in  order  to 
go  home,  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  boat  which  lay  by  the  little  pier 
on  the  bank  of  the  river.  This  alarmed  her.  She  turned  to  Mr. 
Markim  and  asked, 

"Does  that  boat  belong  to  you?" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Markim.  "  It  amuses  the  boys  to  go 
out  and  take  a  sail  in  it  sometimes  with  me." 

"  But  I  should  not  be  willing  to  have  Jasper  go  out  in  it,"  said 
Mrs. Bleeker,  "on  any  account." 

"Very  veil,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  politely,  "that  is  just  as  you 
please." 

"I  will  go  out  in  it,"  muttered  Jasper. 
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"Oh,  Jasper,"  said  his  mother,  "you  must  not  say  so.  I 
should  not  dare  to  have  you  go  out  on  the  river  in  a  boat  on  any 
consideration  whatever." 

"  Then  I  won't  stay,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Oh,  Jasper,"  exclaimed  his  mother  again,  "  I  am  very  sorry 
to  hear  you  talk  so.  You  have  been  such  a  very  good  boy  all 
the  time  you  have  been  here  until  now,  I  was  in  hopes  you  would 
be  good  to  the  end." 

"I  won't  stay  anyhow,"  said  Jasper,  "if  I  can't  go  out  and 
take  a  sail  in  the  boat." 

"  I  never  let  the  boys  go  out  in  the  boat  unless  I  am  with 
them,  Mrs.  Bleeker,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  "and  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  danger.  Perhaps  you  would  be  willing  to  trust  it  to  me." 

"Well,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  hesitating  and  looking  at 
Jasper,  "  I  did  not  know  that  Jasper  had  set  his  heart  upon  it  so 
strongly.  Still,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  very  dangerous." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  She  knew  that 
Jasper  would  not  stay  if  he  was  forbidden  to  go  out  in  the  boat, 
and  she  thought  that  if  she  took  him  back  to  New  York,  it  might 
be  a  long  time  before  she  should  again  find  him  in  a  mood  to  be 
left  any  where  at  school.  So  she  finally  concluded  to  yield. 

She  accordingly  gave  Jasper  fresh  charges  to  be  a  good  boy, 
and  then,  promising  to  send  up  his  clothes  that  night,  and  to 
come  and  see  him  again  in  a  few  days,  she  took  an  affectionate 
leave  of  him  and  went  away. 

As  soon  as  she  was  gone,  Jasper  said  he  wanted  to  go  down 
and  take  a  sail. 
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"Hoh!"  said  one  of  the  boys,  named  Horatio,  "we  can't  go 
now." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Because  the  boat  is  locked,"  said  Horatio. 

"And  where's  the  key?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Mr.  Markim  has  got  it,"  said  Horatio. 

"  And  don't  you  know  where  he  keeps  it  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  Horatio.  "And,  besides,  we  can't  go  out  in  the 
boat  except  when  he  wants  to  go  himself,  and  that  is  not  very 
often.  He  never  goes  for  the  sake  of  giving  us  a  sail." 

"  I  mean  to  ask  him  to  go  now,"  said  Jasper. 

"It  won't  do  any  good,"  said  Horatio.  "He  don't  care  any 
thing  about  what  we  want." 

Horatio's  account  of  Mr.  Markim  was  substantially  true.  He 
was  a  man  who,  though  very  agreeable  in  his  manners  when  talk- 
ing with  ladies,  was  cold  and  stern  in  his  dealings  with  children. 
He  had  no  sympathy  for  them,  and  no  love  for  them  ;  and  though, 
out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  mothers  who  put  their  children 
under  his  care,  he  was  always  ready  to  promise  not  to  whip  them, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  put  them  in  bodily  pain,  still,  his  govern- 
ment was  one  of  fear  altogether. 

He  was  also  very  sarcastic  and  severe  in  his  manner  of  talking 
to  the  children,  and  never  seemed  to  feel  kindly  or  indulgently 
toward  them.  Of  course,  they  felt  no  sentiments  of  kind  regard 
for  him. 

Notwithstanding  Horatio's  saying  that  it  would  do  no  good, 
Jasper  resolved  that  he  would  go  and  ask  for  a  sail  in  the  boat ; 
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so  he  went  boldly  into  Mr.  Markim's  room,  and  standing  there  just 
inside  the  door,  he  said,  speaking  in  the  same  rude  and  surly  sort 
of  tone  which  he  was  accustomed  to  use  in  making  demands  of 
his  mother, 

"  I  want  to  go  and  take  a  sail  in  the  boat." 

Mr.  Markim  looked  at  him  a  moment  sternly,  but  did  not  an- 
swer. 

"  I  want  to  go  and  sail  in  the  boat,"  repeated  Jasper. 

"Jasper,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  in  his  usual  sarcastic  man- 
ner, "  I  perceive  that  you  are  making  a  small  mistake.  You  think 
that  you  are  speaking  to  your  mother.  I  am  not  your  mother.  I 
am  a  different  sort  of  person  altogether.  And,  Jasper,  I  have 
some  reason  to  think  you  are  not  a  very  good  boy.  You  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  your  own  way,  and  to  make  other  people 
yield  to  you  ;  but  you  will  find  that,  now  you  have  come  under  my 
care,  all  that  will  be  changed.  You  are  not  going  to  do  as  you 
please  any  longer.  You  are  going  to  do  as  I  please.  If  you  are 
a  good  boy,  and  do  well,  and  obey  my  orders,  you  will  have  a 
very  pleasant  time  here ;  but  if  you  do  not,  you  will  not  have  a 
very  pleasant  time.  You  may  go." 

Jasper  was  thunderstruck.  He  had  never  been  treated  in  that 
manner  before  in  his  life.  He  turned  round  and  went  away,  slam- 
ming the  door  after  him  as  he  went  out. 

Mr.  Markim  rang  his  bell,  and  when  Thomas,  the  servant-man, 
came  in,  in  answer  to  the  summons,  he  told  him  to  go  out  and  send 
Jasper  Bleeker,  the  new  boy,  into  the  study.  So  Thomas  went 
and  delivered  the  message. 
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"  I  won't  go,"  said  Jasper. 

"You'd  better  go,"  said  Horatio.  "If  you  do  not,  Thomas 
will  take  you  up  and  carry  you." 

"I'll  scream  and  kick,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Then  he'll  hold  you  so  tight  that  he'll  pinch  you  black  and 
blue  all  over,"  said  Horatio.  "Besides,"  he  continued,  "perhaps 
Mr.  Markim  is  going  to  tell  you  that  you  may  have  a  sail." 

So  Jasper,  partly  from  fear  of  Thomas's  grip,  and  partly  from 
the  hope  that  Mr.  Markim  might  have  changed  his  mind  about 
the  boat,  concluded  to  go  in. 

"Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  speaking  in  the  same  cool  and  qui- 
et, but  sarcastic  tone  as  before,  "  you  shut  the  door  a  little  too 
loud  when  you  went  out  before.  We  like  to  have  the  door  shut 
quietly  here.  You  will  soon  learn.  Shut  it  now  gently." 

Jasper  was  burning  with  indignation  and  rage,  but  he  was  over- 
awed by  Mr.  Markim's  manner,  and  so  he  shut  the  door  in  a  gentle 
manner. 

"Again,"  said  Mr. Markim. 

So  Jasper  shut  it  again. 

"Now  once  more,"  said  Mr.  Markim. 

Jasper  obeyed. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  that  will  do  for  your  first  lesson.      Some 
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boys  learn  by  their  first  lesson — three  times  shutting.     If  I  find 
you  have  not  learned  by  the  first  lesson,  I'll  give  you  another. 
The  second  lesson  will  be  ten  times  shutting.     Now  you  may  go. 
I  will  listen  and  see  if  you  shut  the  door  right  in  going  out." 
So  Jasper  went   out,  shutting   the   door   after   him   properly. 
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His  state  of  mind  toward  Mr.  Markirn.  The  wrong  application  of  a  right  principle. 

When  lie  got  into  the  yard  again,  Horatio  knew  at  once,  from  the 
expression  of  his  countenance,  that  there  had  been  nothing  agree- 
able in  the  interview  which  had  taken  place. 

"  Well,  Jasper,"  said  he,  "  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Markim  ?" 

"I  hate  him,"  said  Jasper. 

Perhaps  some  of  my  readers  may  think  that  in  treating  Jasper 
in  this  severe  way  Mr.  Markim  did  right,  and  that  Jasper  only 
got  what  he  deserved ;  but,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  think  so.  It 
seems  to  me  that  his  mode  of  managing  the  case  was  somewhat 
harsh  and  unfeeling.  It  is  true  that  Jasper  was  not  a  good  boy, 
but  then  his  wrong  behavior  was  quite  as  much  the  result  of  the 
bad  treatment  that  he  had  been  subjected  to  as  of  any  evil  dispo- 
sition inherent  in  himself.  Mr.  Markim  ought  to  have  been  firm 
and  decided  with  him,  it  is  true,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  might 
have  been  kind.  That  it  is  possible,  in  such  a  case,  to  be  firm 
and  decided,  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  kind,  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel.  Indeed,  to  illustrate  this  principle  is  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects I  have  in  view  in  writing  this  story.  It  is  a  principle  which 
it  is  very  important  that  all  the  older  children  in  every  family 
should  understand,  for  they  often  have  the  younger  ones  placed 
more  or  less  under  their  charge,  and,  unless  they  know  how  to 
manage  the  trust  confided  in  them  in  a  proper  manner,  they  will 
be  continually  getting  into  difficulty. 

Mr.  Markim  ought  not  to  have  allowed  himself  to  begin  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Jasper  in  a  quarrel.  He  ought  first  to  have  es- 
tablished friendly  relations  with  him,  so  as  to  have  acquired  a  cer- 
tain ascendency  over  his  mind,  before  coming  into  a  direct  conflict 
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Discouragement.  The  boys  in  the  garden.  The  unripe  currants. 

with  him  on  a  question  of  obedience.  Above  all,  he  ought  not  to 
have  told  Jasper,  as  he  did,  that  he  had  formed  a  bad  opinion  of 
him  in  advance.  That  was  the  most  effectual  means  he  could 
take  to  discourage  Jasper,  and  to  destroy  in  him  all  desire  to  be  a 
good  boy. 

Jasper,  of  course,  was  in  very  ill  humor  when  he  came  out  of 
the  house.  He  walked  along  sullenly  toward  a  garden  gate  which 
he  saw  at  a  little  distance.  Horatio  and  two  other  boys  followed 
him. 

"  Does  that  gate  lead  into  the  garden  ?"  said  he  to  Horatio. 

"  Yes,"  said  Horatio. 

"Let's  go  in  and  see  if  we  can  find  any  thing  to  eat  there," 
said  Jasper. 

"  There  is  not  any  thing  but  currants,"  said  Horatio,  "  and  they 
are  not  ripe  yet.  They  are  only  just  beginning  to  turn  red." 

"  If  they  are  beginning  to  get  red,"  said  Jasper,  "  that's  enough. 
Let's  go  and  get  some  of  them." 

"No,"  said  Horatio ;   "Mr. Markim  does  not  let  us  touch  any 
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of  them.     He  says  that  we  must  wait  till  they  are  ripe." 

"Who's  afraid  of  Mr.  Markim?"  said  Jasper.  "Besides,  how 
is  he  going  to  know  that  we  eat  them  ?" 

"  Thomas  will  tell  him,"  said  Horatio. 

By  this  time  the  boys  had  got  into  the  garden,  and,  Jasper 
leading  the  way,  they  all  went  toward  the  row  of  currant-bushes. 
Jasper  immediately  began  to  gather  currants  and  eat  them. 

"Boys,"  said  Thomas,  who  was  at  work  in  an  alley  not  far 
off,  "  you  must  not  touch  the  currants." 
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Rebellion.      The  summons.      The  difference  between  Mr.  Markim' s  opinion  and  Jasper's. 

"I  ain't  touching  'em,"  said  Horatio. 

But  Jasper  went  on  eating  the  currants.  Thomas  then  came 
to  the  place,  and,  addressing  Jasper,  told  him  good-naturedly  but 
decidedly  that  Mr.  Markim  did  not  allow  any  of  the  boys  to  eat 
the  currants  while  they  were  green. 

"And  if  you  eat  any  more  of  them,"  continued  he,  "I  shall 
have  to  report  you  to  Mr.  Markim." 

Jasper  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning,  but  went  on  eating 
the  currants,  and  Thomas  accordingly  went  off  toward  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  said  Mr.  Markim  wished  to  see 
Jasper  in  his  study. 

"  I  won't  go  in,"  said  Jasper. 

"You'd  better  go,"  said  Horatio,  "for  if  you  don't,  Thomas 
will  carry  you  in,  and  a  fellow  don't  ride  easy  when  Thomas  is 
carrying  him." 

Jasper  concluded,  on  the  whole,  to  go  in. 

"  I  hear  you  have  been  eating  currants  in  the  garden,"  said 
Mr.  Markim,  as  soon  as  Jasper  came  into  the  room,  "and  that 
you  went  on  eating  them  after  Thomas  warned  you." 

"  The  currants  would  not  do  me  any  hurt,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Very  likely  that  may  be  your  opinion,"  said  Mr.  Markim, 
"  but  you  will  find  that  it  is  my  opinion  on  such  points  as  this 
which  is  to  govern  here,  and  not  yours." 

Jasper  did  not  reply,  but  he  looked  very  sullen  and  rebellious. 

"  I  should  have  been  glad  enough  to  have  put  off  having  a  diis 
iiculty  with  you  a  day  or  two  longer,"  continued  Mr.  Markim, 
"but  if  you  choose  to  bring  it  on  now,  it  is  all  very  well.  It 
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The  punishment  for  disobedience.  Jasper  in  close  confinement. 

would  have  to  come  soon,  and  perhaps  the  sooner  the  better. 
You  will  go  to  your  room,  and  have  only  bread  and  water  for 
your  supper." 

I  won't  eat  it,"  said  Jasper. 

Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  "you  can  do  as  you  please 
about  that.  You  will  not  have  any  thing  else  until  you  do  eat 
it.  Go  to  your  room.  Thomas,  show  him  the  way." 

So  Thomas  led  Jasper  out,  and  was  going  to  show  him  the 
way  up  a  pair  of  back  stairs,  but  Jasper  stepped  back  and  said 
he  would  not  go. 

"You  had  better  go  quietly  yourself,"  said  Thomas,  "for  if 
you  do  not,  I  shall  have  to  carry  you,  you  know." 

He  said  this  in  a  very  cool  and  quiet  wray,  but  he  looked  so 
resolute,  and  so  strong  withal,  that  Jasper  saw  that  it  was  in  vain 
to  resist ;  so  he  went  with  Thomas  up  stairs.  Thomas  led  him 
to  a  room  where  there  was  a  bed  and  some  other  simple  furniture, 
and  also  a  window  looking  down  upon  the  yard.  Having  intro- 
duced Jasper  to  this  room,  Thomas  shut  the  door  and  locked  it. 

The  indignation  and  rage  which  would  otherwise  have  swelled 
in  Jasper's  bosom  were  somewhat  assuaged  by  the  novelty  of  his 
situation,  and  by  the  curiosity  which  he  felt  in  examining  his 
new  quarters.  After  surveying  the  different  objects  in  the  room, 
he  went  to  the  window  to  look  out.  The  room  was  in  the  second 
story,  and  it  overlooked  the  yard.  There  was  a  sort  of  portico 
beneath  the  window,  but  the  roof  of  it  was  too  far  down  to  make 
it  easy  to  get  out.  Jasper  looked  out  at  the  window,  however, 
and  saw  Horatio  and  the  other  boys  playing  in  the  yard. 
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"Horatio,"  said  Jasper,  "  do  you  know  where  there  is  a  lad- 
der ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Horatio,  "there  is  one  out  behind  the  barn." 

"Is  it  heavy ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"No,"  replied  Horatio,  "it  is  very  light." 

"  Then  go  and  get  it,  and  bring  it  here,  so  that  I  can  climb  out 
of  this  window,  by  it,"  said  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  Horatio,  shaking  his  head,  "no,  that  won't  do. 
Besides,  the  ladder  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  window." 

"Is  not  it  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  top  of  the  portico?" 
asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  Horatio,  "it  may  be  long  enough  for  that,  but  I 
should  not  dare  to  bring  it." 

So  saying,  Horatio,  in  order  to  prevent  Jasper's  having  an  op- 
portunity to  urge  his  request  any  farther,  ran  away. 

Jasper  remained  in  his  room  about  two  hours,  and  then  the 
bell  rang  for  supper.  The  boys  went  into  the  house.  Jasper 
listened,  expecting  to  hear  somebody  coming  to  his  room  ;  but  no- 
body came  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  heard 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and  presently  a  sound  as  of  some  one  un- 
locking his  door.  A  moment  afterward  his  door  opened,  and  a 
servant-woman  came  in,  bringing  in  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  pitch- 
er of  water. 

"  It's  of  no  use  for  you  to  bring  me  that  bread,"  said  Jasper, 
"for  I  won't  eat  it." 

"  That  will  be  just  as  well,"  said  the  girl,  "and  rather  better, 
in  fact,  for  then  it  will  be  all  ready  for  to-morrow  morning." 
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So  saying,  the  girl  put  the  bread  and  water  down  upon  the  ta- 
ble, and  went  out,  locking  the  door  after  her  as  Thomas  had  done 
before. 

Jasper  waited  an  hour  longer,  and  then  it  began  to  grow  dark. 
Before  it  became  quite  dark,  he  heard  somebody  coming  again. 
It  proved  to  be  the  same  servant-woman. 

"  I've  come  to  undress  you,"  said  she,  "and  put  you  to  bed/' 

"I  won't  be  undressed,"  said  Jasper. 

"  You  won't  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"No,"  said  Jasper. 

"You'd  better  let  me  undress  you,"  said  the  woman  ;  "you'll 
sleep  a  great  deal  more  comfortably  if  you  are  undressed.  How- 
ever, it  is  just  as  you  please." 

No,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  won't  be  undressed." 
Very  well,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  then,  when  you  feel  sleepy,  lie 
down  on  the  bed  just  as  you  are.     Like  enough  you  will  sleep 
pretty  well." 

So  saying,  the  woman  bade  Jasper  good-night  and  went  away, 
locking  the  door  after  her  as  before. 

Jasper  was  very  angry,  but  he  did  not  know  exactly  what  to 
do.  He  thought,  on  the  whole,  that  the  best  way  was  to  pretend 
not  to  care  any  thing  about  it. 

So  he  went  to  the  window  and  sat  there  for  some  time,  listen- 
ing to  hear  if  any  body  came  in  or  out  of  the  yard,  and  looking  at 
the  stars  as  they  gradually  came  into  view,  one  after  another,  in 
the  sky.  After  a  while  he  began  to  feel  a  little  sleepy. 

"I'll  lie  down  on  the  bed,"  said  he,  "but  I  won't  go  to  sleep 
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How  he  carries  out  his  resolution.  A  visit  from  Mr.  Markim. 


until  they  come  and  give  me  some  good  supper,  that  they  may 
depend  upon." 

Now  a  boy's  resolution  not  to  go  to  sleep  is  less  to  be  relied  on 
than  any  other  resolution  that  he  makes,  and  Jasper  was  very  far 
from  keeping  his.  For  a  few  minutes  after  he  lay  down  he  felt 
very  homesick  and  unhappy.  The  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  but  he 
was  ashamed  of  them,  and  he  soon  suppressed  them.  He  shut 
his  eyes  to  prevent  any  more  from  coming,  and  very  soon  after- 
ward he  was  fast  asleep.  He  slept  soundly  till  morning.  I  think 
myself  that  he  slept  all  the  better  for  not  having  had  any  supper. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning  he  saw  that  the  sun  had  risen, 
and  he  heard  movements  in  various  parts  of  the  house  as  if  the 
family  were  up  and  were  preparing  for  breakfast.  He  got  up  from 
his  bed,  and  went  and  took  his  seat  by  the  window.  He  had  been 
sitting  there  about  half  an  hour  when  he  heard  some  one  coming 
toward  his  room.  In  a  moment  more  the  door  was  unlocked,  and 
Mr.  Markim  himself  came  in.  His  countenance  wore  a  stern  and 
unfriendly  expression. 

He  looked  toward  the  table  where  the  bread  and  water  had 
been  placed  the  night  before,  and  saw  that  Jasper  had  not  eaten 
his  supper. 

"Jasper,"  said  he,  "  it  seems  you  did  not  like  what  they  brought 
you  for  supper  last  night  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  surly  tone  of  voice. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  like  it  better  for  breakfast,"  said  Mr.  Markim. 
"At  any  rate,  it  is  all  you  will  have  for  breakfast;  and  if  you 
don't  like  to  eat  it  now,  you  can  keep  it  for  dinner,  and  so  on  till 
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your  appetite  comes.  You  are  not  to  leave  this  room,  you  under- 
stand, till  that  bread  is  eaten.  If  you  like  it  better  dry  than  fresh, 
you  can  postpone  eating  it  until  it  is  dry  enough  to  suit  you.*' 

So  saying,  Mr.  Markim  went  away,  and  locked  the  door  as  be- 
fore. 

And  here  I  will  say,  for  the  benefit  of  such  older  brothers  and 
sisters  as  may  sometimes  have  younger  ones  placed  under  their 
charge,  and  of  such  parents,  also,  as  may  by  any  chance  read  these 
pages,  that,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Markim  acted  unwisely  in  thus  en- 
tering upon  a  formal  contest  with  Jasper  on  the  question  of  eating 
this  bread.  Such  contests  between  a  teacher  and  child  tend  to 
increase  the  child's  natural  pride  and  obstinacy,  and  give  them 
double  force  and  fresh  exacerbation,  whereas  what  is  wanted  is  to 
assuage  and  repress  these  feelings.  Jasper,  it  is  true,  had  been 
much  to  blame.  He  had  refused  to  obey  the  order  not  to  touch 
the  currants.  He  had  afterward,  in  ill  humor,  refused  to  eat  his 
supper.  As  a  punishment  for  these  offenses,  he  had  been  shut  up 
all  the  evening  in  his  room,  and  then  had  gone  supperless  to 
bed.  Now  this  Mr.  Markim  might  have  considered  as  punishment 
enough,  and  so,  when  the  morning  came,  he  might  have  regarded 
the  affair  as  settled,  and  allowed  Jasper  to  go  free,  saying  to  him 
only  that,  when  he  disobeyed  again,  he  would  be  punished  again 
in  the  same  manner.  It  was  not  necessary  to  go  any  farther  on 
that  occasion,  or  to  require  any  additional  humiliation. 

But  Mr.  Markim  thought  otherwise,  and  so  he  told  Jasper  that 
he  would  not  be  allowed  to  leave  his  room  until  he  had  eaten  the 
bread,  and  then,  as  has  already  been  seen,  he  withdrew. 
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Exasperation.  Jasper  disposes  of  his  supper.  Farther  attempts  to  escape. 

Jasper  was  now  more  angry  than  ever.  His  first  impulse  was 
to  kick  against  the  door  and  scream,  that  having  been  his  usual 
mode  of  management  on  such  occasions  when  dealing  with  his 
own  mother ;  but  he  had  an  instinctive  feeling  that  that  course  of 
proceeding  would  not  be  effective  with  Mr.  Markim,  and  so  he  re- 
strained his  rage,  and  began  to  look  about  the  room  to  see  what 
lie  could  do.  His  eyes  fell  upon  the  bread  which  was  lying  on 
the  table.  He  immediately  seized  it,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  win- 
dow, threw  it  out  as  far  as  he  could  throw  it. 

"There!"  said  he;  "and  if  I  had  you  up  here,  and  I  was 
strong  enough,  I  would  throw  you  out  after  it,  you  old  tom-cat!" 

It  happened  that  Horatio  was  in  the  yard  at  this  time,  and,  see- 
ing the  bread  fall  down  among  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  he  ran 
round  to  a  place  from  which  he  could  look  up  to  the  window  where 
the  bread  came  from.  There  he  saw  Jasper. 

"Halloo,  Jasper,"  said  he,  somewhat  surprised,  "what  are  you 
doing  ?" 

"  Horatio,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  wish  you  would  go  and  get  the  lad- 
der for  me.  Do." 

No,"  said  Horatio,  shaking  his  head. 

If  you  will,  I  will  give  you  half  a  dollar,"  said  Jasper. 

Jasper's  mother  had  given  him  a  good  supply  of  money  when 
she  left  him. 

"  See !"  said  he,  holding  up  a  half  dollar  that  he  had  taken  out 
of  his  pocket. 

"  No,"  said  Horatio,  "  I  should  not  dare  to  do  it.  Besides,  the 
ladder  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  up  to  the  window." 
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lie  accomplishes  his  object.  Climbing  down  the  trellis. 

4 'No  matter,"  said  Jasper;  "it  is  long  enough  to  reach  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  piazza,  and  so  you  can  set  it  there  and  climb  up, 
and  then  you  can  pull  the  ladder  up  to  you,  and  set  it  from  the 
roof  of  the  portico  to  my  window.  Then  I  can  get  down  to  the 
portico.  Then  we  can  let  the  ladder  down  to  the  ground,  and 
both  go  down  on  it." 

No,"  said  Horatio,  shaking  his  head. 

Well,  then,"  said  Jasper,  "  I'll  get  out  without  a  ladder." 

So  Jasper  proceeded  to  climb  out  of  the  window,  and  to  let 
himself  down  toward  the  piazza.  Horatio,  seeing  what  he  was 
about  to  do,  ran  away. 

When  Jasper  had  let  himself  down  to  his  full  length,  he  found 
that  his  feet  would  not  quite  touch  the  roof  of  the  portico.  The 
distance,  however,  was  only  a  few  inches,  and  so  he  concluded  to 
let  himself  drop.  He  came  down  with  more  violence  than  he  had 
expected,  and,  as  the  roof  was  slanting,  so  that  he  could  not  keep 
his  footing,  he  fell  over  when  he  reached  it,  and  rolled  down  to  the 
edge,  and,  if  he  had  not  been  stopped  there  by  the  balustrade,  he 
would  have  fallen  over  to  the  ground. 

He  got  up,  rubbed  his  bruises,  and  waited  a  minute  or  two  for 
the  pain  of  them  to  die  away.  Then  he  began  looking  over  the 
balustrade  on  every  side  to  see  if  there  was  any  way  of  making 
his  escape  to  the  ground.  In  front  were  the  sashes  of  the  bay 
window,  but  on  one  side  was  a  trellis,  which  he  thought,  on  exam- 
ination, would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  ladder ;  so  he  climbed  over 
the  balcony  to  this  trellis,  and  then,  proceeding  very  slowly  and 
carefully,  on  account  of  his  feet  getting  continually  entangled  in 
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Running  away.  Horatio's  advice.  Mr.  Markim  discovers  his  departure. 

the  grape-vines  that  were  trained  upon  it,  he  at  length  succeeded 
in  safely  reaching  the  ground. 

He  immediately  took  up  his  cap,  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground 
in  his  descent,  and  put  it  on  his  head,  and  then  set  off  at  once 
through  a  path  that  led  into  the  thicket  of  trees  and  shrubbery 
near  the  house.  He  followed  this  path  a  short  distance,  looking 
around  to  see  whether  any  body  was  coining  after  him,  but  nobody 
appeared ;  so  pretty  soon  he  ceased  running,  and  began  to  walk. 

After  going  on  for  some  distance,  he  came  to  a  gate  which  led 
to  an  open  field.  Beyond  the  field  was  a  wood.  Jasper  struck 
across  the  field  to  the  wood,  looking  back  continually  to  see  if  he 
was  pursued. 

When  he  had  got  near  to  the  edge  of  the  wood,  he  looked  back 
again,  and  saw  Horatio  standing  at  the  gate. 

"Jasper,"  said  Horatio,  calling  out  to  him,  "where  are  you 
going  ?" 

Jasper  did  not  answer,  but  hurried  on. 

"Jasper,"  said  Horatio  again,  "you  had  better  come  back." 

Still  Jasper  made  no  reply,  and  was  soon  lost  to  view. 

About  an  hour  afterward  Mr.  Markim  went  up  to  Jasper's  room, 
and  found  that  he  was  gone.  Pie  expressed  no  surprise,  nor  did 
he  seem  at  all  alarmed.  He  came  down  stairs  again  quietly,  and, 
meeting  Horatio  at  the  door,  he  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  Jasper. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Horatio;    "he's  gone  off  into  the  woods." 

"  Into  the  woods,  has  he  ?"  said  Mr.  Markirn. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Horatio,  "and  I'm  afraid  he'll  get  lost  there." 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Markim,  "there's  no  danger.      They  are  very 
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safe  woods.     We'll  let  him  stay  there  till  he  gets  tired  of  them, 
and  then  he'll  come  home." 

Although,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  think  that  Mr.  Markim  was 
too  harsh  and  severe  in  his  management  of  Jasper,  still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Jasper  did  wrong  in  climbing  out  of  the  window,  and 
running  away  as  he  did  from  the  school.  It  is  right  that  children 
should  obey  their  parents,  and  when  their  parents  delegate  the 
rightful  authority  which  they  themselves  possess  into  the  hands 
of  teachers,  then  it  is  right  that  the  children  should  obey  the 
teachers  too. 

Jasper  ought,  therefore,  to  have  obeyed  the  law  which  Mr.  Mark- 
im had  made  in  respect  to  the  currants  in  the  garden ;  and,  when 
he  found  that  he  had  disobeyed  it,  then  he  ought  to  have  submit- 
ted to  the  punishment  like  a  man.  When  he  found  himself  shut 
up  in  the  chamber,  with  only  dry  bread  and  water  for  his  supper, 
he  ought  to  have  said,  "  This  is  just  about  the  punishment  that  I 
deserve,  and  I  will  bear  it  patiently.'1  Then  he  ought  to  have 
eaten  his  supper,  and,  when  the  servant-woman  came  up  to  undress 
him,  he  should  have  allowed  her  to  do  it,  and  should  have  gone 
to  bed  good-naturedly.  Then,  the  next  morning,  all  the  trouble 
would  have  been  over. 

This  would  have  been  far  the  best  way.  Remember,  therefore, 
first,  always  to  obey  the  rightful  orders  of  those  who  are  in  author- 
ity over  you  ;  and,  secondly,  if  at  any  time,  through  inadvertence 
or  strong  temptation,  you  disobey,  submit  to  the  proper  punish- 
ment like  a  man. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

JASPER    MEETS    HIS    GRANDFATHER. 

JASPER  walked  on  into  the  wood  until  he  thought  that  he  was 

o 

entirely  concealed  from  view,  and  then  he  sat  down  on  a  flat 
stone  under  a  tree  to  rest  himself,  and  to  consider  what  he  should 
do  next. 

As  he  sat  he  looked  about  him,  and  found  that  he  could  see 
out  of  the  wood  in  all  directions.  On  the  side  opposite  to  that 
where  he  had  come  into  the  wood  he  thought  he  saw  something 
that  looked  like  a  house.  At  any  rate,  there  was  a  chimney. 

"I'll  go,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  see  who  lives  there." 

So  he  walked  on,  and  presently  he  came  to  a  path  which  seem- 
ed to  go  toward  the  house.  He  followed  the  path,  and  was  led 
by  it  to  a  pair  of  bars  just  on  the  margin  of  the  wood.  Jasper 
climbed  over  these  bars  and  came  into  a  road,  and  after  going 
along  the  road  a  little  way,  and  passing  the  house  he  had  seen 
from  the  wood,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  river. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "there's  the  river.  The  rail-road  is  pretty 
near  the  river,  and  I'll  go  there  and  find  a  locomotive  that  is  go- 
ing to  New  York." 

So  Jasper  walked  on  toward  the  river.  The  distance  was 
nearly  a  mile,  but  it  was  easy  walking,  for  it  was  almost  all  the 
way  down  hill.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  interest  and  amuse 
him,  too,  as  he  went  on,  for  the  way  led  him  into  and  through  the 
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village  of  Yonkers,  which  is  quite  a  large  and  busy  place.     There 
were  a  great  many  people  going  and  coming  along  the  streets. 

Jasper  found  his  way  to  the  station,  partly  by  the  whistling  of 
the  locomotives  of  freight  trains  which  he  heard  there,  and  partly 
by  the  carriages  which  he  saw  going  in  that  direction  through 
the  streets.  TVhen  he  arrived  there,  he  saw  a  number  of  people 
standing  on  the  platform.  They  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  some- 
thing. There  was  a  train  of  empty  carriages  standing  on  a  side 
track. 

Jasper  took  his  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  by  the  side 
of  a  young  man  who  had  a  valise  in  his  hand, 

"  Is  that  train  going  to  Xew  York  ?"  said  Jasper  to  the  young 
man.  In  asking  this  question,  Jasper  pointed  to  the  line  of  cars. 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  young  man,  "that  is  no  train  at  all.  But 
the  Xew  York  train  is  coming  pretty  soon." 

"How  soon?"  said  Jasper. 

"  Why,  we  expect  to  hear  the  whistle  every  minute,"  replied 
the  young  man. 

"Is  it  going  to  stop  here  a  great  while ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Xo,"  replied  the  young  man,  "  it  is  going  right  on." 

"  Then  111  wait,"  said  Jasper ;    "  I  want  to  go  in  it." 

So  he  waited  on  the  platform  about  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
train  came.  As  soon  as  it  came,  it  was  brought  to  a  stand  before 
the  platform,  and  the  people  who  had  been  waiting  for  it  began  to 
get  in.  Jasper  asked  a  woman  who  was  lifting  a  child  up  the 
steps  of  one  of  the  cars  if  that  train  was  going  to  Xew  York.  He 
wished  to  make  sure  of  that  fact  before  getting  in. 
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The  woman  did  not  hear  him,  she  was  so  much  occupied  in 
getting  herself  and  her  little  girl  safely  into  the  car. 

"Is  this  train  going  to  New  York?"  he  asked  again,  louder 
than  before,  and  pulling  the  woman  by  the  sleeve. 

"Yes,  yes,  child,  it  is,"  said  the  woman.  "Where  else  do 
you  think  it  can  be  going  to,  down  the  river  ?" 

Jasper  followed  the  woman  into  the  car.  He  found  a  vacant 
seat  near  a  window.  He  looked  out  of  the  window  toward  the 
water,  and  watched  the  current.  He  saw  that  the  water  was  flow- 
ing in  the  same  direction  that  the  train  was  going,  and  this  con- 
firmed him  in  the  opinion  that  he  was  going  right. 

Almost  immediately  after  Jasper  had  got  seated  the  train  be- 
gan to  move,  and  very  soon  the  conductor  came  along  through 
the  car  to  collect  the  tickets  of  the  new-comers.  When  he  came 
to  the  seat  where  Jasper  was  sitting,  he  looked  at  him  a  moment, 
and  then  said, 

"  Who  pays  for  you,  Bobby  ?" 

He  concluded,  I  suppose,  that  Jasper  had  come  into  the  car 
with  his  father,  or  mother,  or  some  other  grown  person,  and  he 
wished  to  know  where  the  person  was. 

Jasper  looked  at  the  conductor  with  a  somewhat  bewildered 
expression  of  countenance,  as  if  he  did  not  know  what  he  meant. 

"  Who  pays  for  you?"  repeated  the  conductor;  "your  father?'' 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  he  always  pays  for  me." 

"Which  is  lie?"  asked  the  conductor. 

Here  Jasper  looked  more  bewildered  than  ever. 

"Don't  you  know  where  your  father  is?''  asked  the  conductor. 
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"No,"  said  Jasper. 

The  conductor  here  uttered  some  expression  of  impatience,  and 
walked  away.  He  supposed  that  Jasper  meant  that  his  father 
was  somewhere  in  the  train,  but  that  he  did  not  know  where. 

Now  it  happened  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Jasper's 
grandfather,  Mr.  Grant,  was  going  to  New  York  by  the  very  train 
that  Jasper  had  taken,  and  he  was  now  quietly  seated  reading  his 
newspaper  in  the  very  car  Jasper  was  in.  His  place  was  a  little 
behind  Jasper,  on  the  other  side.  He  went  on  reading  his  news- 
paper for  about  five  minutes  after  the  train  left  Yonkers,  and  then 
he  folded  it  up  and  put  it  away.  A  moment  afterward,  his  eye 
fell  upon  Jasper  sitting  alone  at  a  little  distance  before  him. 

Mr.  Grant  had  seen  Jasper  from  time  to  time  in  the  visits  that 
he  occasionally  made  to  New  York,  and  so  he  recognized  him  at 
once.  Jasper  knew  his  grandfather  very  well,  and  lie  liked  him ; 
for  Mr.  Grant  used  to  talk  with  him,  when  he  was  at  his  mother's 
house,  in  a  very  lively  and  amusing  manner,  and  sometimes  he 
made  him  presents  of  nuts  and  other  things,  brought  from  the 
country. 

When  Mr.  Grant  saw  Jasper  in  the  car,  he  immediately  sup- 
posed that  he  was  coming  down  from  some  little  excursion  up  the 
river,  and  that  his  father,  or  mother,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
family  was  with  him  in  the  car.  He  arose  immediately,  and  went 
and  took  the  vacant  seat  by  Jasper's  side. 

"Jasper,"  said  he,  "how  came  you  here?" 

"Why,  grandfather!"  exclaimed  Jasper,  quite  surprised. 

"  Where  are  you  coming  from  ?"  asked  his  grandfather. 
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"  From  Yonkers,"  said  Jasper. 

"Who  took  you  up  there?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  My  mother,"  said  Jasper. 

"And  where  is  she?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  She  has  gone  home,"  said  Jasper. 

"  And  who  is  with  you,  then?"  asked  his  grandfather. 

"Nobody,"  said  Jasper;  "nobody,  only  you.  And  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  here  till  now." 

"But  how  is  that,  Jasper ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant.  "How  is  it 
that  you  are  alone?" 

Jasper  hesitated  a  moment  about  replying  to  this  question. 
He  was  a  little  in  doubt  whether  he  had  better  tell  his  grandfa- 
ther the  truth  or  not.  He  was  considering  what  the  probability 
would  be  that  his  grandfather  would  stop  the  train  and  send  him 
back  to  Mr.  Markim's.  He  concluded,  on  the  whole,  that  there 
was  not  much  danger  of  this,  and  he  said,  speaking,  however,  in 
rather  a  faint  and  hesitating  way, 

"  Why,  mother  left  me  there  at  school.  I  thought  I  should 
like  it,  but  I  did  not,  and  so  I  am  going  home." 

Mr.  Grant  immediately  understood  that  Jasper  was  a  runaway 
from  school.  He,  however,  did  not  express  any  surprise,  but 
went  on  inquiring  about  the  affair  in  so  quiet  and  unconcerned  a 
tone  and  manner,  that  the  anxiety  that  Jasper  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  feel  in  respect  to  what  his  grandfather  would  think  of 
him  was  at  once  dispelled,  and  he  was  prepared  to  answer  the 
questions  that  Mr.  Grant  asked  him  in  a  very  free  and  honest 
manner. 
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"  And  what  is  the  reason,  Jasper,  that  you  did  not  like  your 
school  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"I  liked  the  school  well  enough,"  said  Jasper,  "but  I  did  not 
like  the  teacher  of  it." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
teacher  ?" 

"Why,  he  would  not  let  me  sail  in  his  boat,"  said  Jasper,  "  and 
he  locked  me  up  all  night  in  a  room." 

"  That  was  not  as  bad  as  it  would  have  been  to  be  locked  up 
all  day,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jasper;  "but  it  was  too  bad,  and  so,  in  the 
morning,  I  came  away." 

"  How  did  you  get  away  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"I  climbed  out  of  the  window,"  said  Jasper. 

"Then  the  room  was  on  the  lower  floor?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"No,  grandpapa,"  replied  Jasper,  "it  was  up  stairs." 

"But  then  how  could  you  get  out  of  the  window?"  asked  Mr. 
Grant. 

"Why,  you  see,  there  wras  a  little  roof  about  halfway  down," 
replied  Jasper,  "  and  when  I  climbed  out  I  fell  on  that,  and  then 
I  got  down  to  the  ground  by  some  bars  where  there  was  a  grape- 


vine.' 


"And  what  did  you  do  then  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 
"I  ran  off  into  the  woods,"  said  Jasper,  "and  so  went  down 
to  the  station.     Presently  a  locomotive  came  along,  and  I  got  in." 
"  Not  into  the  locomotive  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"No,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "into  the  car." 


It 

It 
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Here  there  was  a  little  pause.  Jasper  wondered  what  his  grand- 
father would  say  to  his  story. 

"And  so  the  teacher  does  not  know  that  you  have  come  away  ?" 
said  Mr.  Grant,  after  thinking  a  moment. 

"  I  suppose  that  perhaps  lie  has  found  it  out  before  this  time,"' 
said  Jasper. 

Here  there  was  another  pause. 

"  Well,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  after  a  few  minutes,  "  I  think 
you  showed  a  great  deal  of  energy  and  courage  in  making  your 
escape." 

Yes,  grandpapa ;  I  knew  you'd  say  that  I  did  right." 
Ah !   but  I  don't  say  you  did  right,"  replied  Mr.  Grant;  "on 
the  other  hand,  I  think  you  did  wrong.     I  said  I  thought  you  had 
displayed  a  great  deal  of  courage  and  energy.     Don't  you  think  a 
person  may  show  courage  and  energy  in  doing  wrong  ?" 

"  Why,  yes,  grandpapa,!  suppose  they  may,"  said  Jasper. 

We  see  in  the  comments  thus  made  by  Mr.  Grant  upon  Jas- 
per's escape  something  of  the  secret  of  the  influence  which  he  had 
already  begun  to  acquire  over  Jasper's  mind.  He  was  discrim- 
inating and  just  in  his  judgments,  and  did  not  condemn  him  in  a 
sweeping  and  unqualified  manner  when  he  did  wrong.  Almost 
all  the  conduct  of  children,  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad,  is  of  a 
complex  nature.  There  are  good  elements  and  evil  elements  min- 
gled together  in  it.  Mr.  Grant  was  always  careful  to  recognize 
and  acknowledge  the  good,  if  there  was  any,  and  that  opened  Jas- 
per's heart  to  whatever  he  might  have  to  say  about  the  bad. 

Another  thing  was,  that  Mr.  Grant,  in  talking  witli  his  grand- 
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son,  did  not  make  too  much  of  a  child  of  him.  He  talked  to  him 
in  manly  language,  and  treated  his  judgment  and  opinions  with  a 
certain  respect.  He  reasoned  with  Jasper  a  great  deal,  when  there- 
was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  to  bias  Jasper's  mind 
in  respect  to  the  subject — in  other  words,  when  the  reasoning  did 
not  relate  to  any  thing  he  was  to  do  or  not  to  do.  A  boy  can  be- 
gin to  reason  pretty  early  provided  his  inclinations  do  not  come 
in  the  way.  If  they  do,  he  is  entirely  blinded  by  them,  and  can 
not  reason  at  all.  It  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  so  unwise  and 
impracticable  for  parents  to  attempt  to  govern  their  children  by 
reasoning  with  them.  Children  must  be  governed  by  authority, 
though  they  may  be  instructed  and  enlightened  by  reason. 

You  will  suppose,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Grant  was  very  much  dis- 
pleased with  Jasper  when  he  heard  what  he  had  done,  and  was 
very  sorry  that  he  had  such  a  boy  for  his  grandson.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  was  very  much  pleased.  He  thought  Jasper  had  done 
wrong — very  wrong,  indeed  ;  but  he  thought  that  in  doing  wrong 
he  had  evinced  certain  qualities  and  capacities  that,  if  he  was  only 
rightly  trained,  would  make  him  a  very  superior  man. 

"He  is  just  such  a  boy  as  I  like,"  said  Mr.  Grant  to  himself. 
"  He'll  make  a  noble  fellow.  His  excellences  are  his  own,  and 
his  faults  are  his  mother's/' 

c 

When  the  conductor  came  round  the  next  time,  Mr.  Grant  ask- 
ed Jasper  if  he  had  paid  his  fare. 

.  "  No,  sir,"  said  Jasper ;  "  but  I  have  got  plenty  of  money." 
So  saying,  he  put  his  hand  eagerly  into  his  pocket  to  take  out 
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his  money.  He  wondered  why  he  had  not  thought  to  take  out 
his  money  and  pay  the  conductor  when  he  came  round  before. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  if  you've  got  plenty  of  money, 
then  it  is  all  right." 

When  the  conductor  reached  the  seat  where  Mr.  Grant  and  Jas- 
per were  sitting,  he  looked  at  Mr.  Grant's  ticket,  and  then  said, 

"  Do  you  pay  for  this  boy,  sir  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  he  pays  for  himself." 

"How  much  is  it  ?"  asked  Jasper.     " I  got  in  at  Yonkers." 

The  conductor  told  him  what  the  fare  was,  and  Jasper  paid  the 
money.  Then  the  conductor  passed  on. 

Without  any  farther  adventures,  Jasper  arrived  safely  at  New 
York. 

"  Had  we  better  get  out  at  the  upper  station,  Jasper,"  said  Mr. 
Grant,  "  or  go  down  to  the  lower  station  ?" 

"At  the  upper  station,"  said  Jasper;  "that's  the  nearest  way. 
Then  we  can  go  right  up  to  our  house." 

So  they  stopped  at  the  upper  station.  As  they  were  getting 
out  of  the  car,  Mr.  Grant  took  hold  of  Jasper's  hand,  saying, 

"Now  show  me  the  way,  Jasper,  and  choose  out  a  good  car- 
riage. You  ought  to  know  more  about  the  carriages  than  I,  you 
have  lived  in  New  York  so  long." 

"  Yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper.  "  Come  with  me.  I'll  show 
you  the  way.  The  carriages  are  up  this  way." 

So  Jasper,  who  had  often  stopped  at  this  station  before  when 
coming  down  the  North  River  with  his  mother,  led  his  grandfather 
along  the  platform  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  standing. 
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He  was  very  much  pleased  at  having  the  duty  of  selecting  a  car- 
riage assigned  to  him. 

"  Which  do  you  look  out  for  most,  Jasper,  when  you  are  choos- 
ing a  hack,"  asked  Mr.  Grant,  "the  horses  or  the  carriages?" 

"  The  horses,"  said  Jasper.  "  I  always  want  a  good  pair  of 
horses,  such  as  will  hold  up  their  heads  and  trot  off  well." 

So  saying,  Jasper  began  to  examine  the  carriages  and  horses  on 
the  stand,  and,  after  making  his  choice,  he  and  his  grandfather  got 
into  the  carriage,  and  drove  toward  Mrs.  Bleeker's  house.  On  the 

o   * 

way  Mr.  Grant  said, 

"Do  you  like  horses,  Jasper?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "very  much  indeed." 

"  I  am  glad  of  that,"  replied  Mr.  Grant ;  "  for,  when  you  come 
to  Lendon,  you  and  I  can  have  some  good  drives.  Can  you  drive 


a  wagon  ?" 


"  Oh  yes,  grandfather,  easy  enough.  I've  driven  mother's  car- 
riage often  and  often." 

"  Have  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper;  "all  the  way  from  the  stable  round 
to  the  door." 

"  Indeed !"  said  his  grandfather. 

"  And,  besides  that,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  have  driven  from  the  door 
round  to  the  stable.  But,  grandfather,  when  can  I  go  to  Lendon  ? 
When  are  you  going  home  ?" 

"  I  am  going  home  this  evening,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Then  I  mean  to  ask  my  mother  to  let  me  go  with  you,"  said 
Jasper. 
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"Ah!  but  I'm  afraid  that  that  will  hardly  do,"rejoined  Mr.  Grant. 

"Why  not,  grandfather?"  said  Jasper;  "she  will  let  me  go, 
I'm  sure." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "perhaps  she  would  let  you  go,  but 
I  don't  think  you  would  be  happy  there." 

"  Why  not,  grandfather  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Because  I  am  so  very  particular,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "I  am 
very  particular  about  being  obeyed.  A  boy  that  is  at  my  house 
is  obliged  to  do  just  exactly  as  I  say,  and  he  must  do  it,  too,  the 
very  first  time  I  say  it.  I  never  stop  to  talk  with  him  or  reason 
with  him  at  all.  Just  as  quick  as  I  give  him  an  order,  presto ! 
lie  must  obey.  Now  you  have  not  been  used  to  that,  and  you 
would  not  like  it ;  you  have  been  all  your  life  accustomed  to  dis- 
obey, or,  at  least,  only  to  obey  wThen  you  liked  the  command." 

"Ah!  yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "I  should  like  it  very 
well.  Just  try  me,  and  you  will  see  how  well  I  shall  like  it." 

"And  besides,"  continued  his  grandfather,  "it  would  be  hard 
for  me.  You  see,  you  would  disobey  me  in  some  little  thing  or 
other ;  then  I  should  be  obliged  to  make  you  obey,  and  that 
would  be  very  unpleasant  for  me.  I  like  you  very  much,  and  it 
would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  have  to  force  you  to  do  any  thing, 
but  yet  I  should  be  obliged  to  do  it." 

"  But,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  will  always  obey  you 
myself.  I  will,  really  and  truly--!  certainly  will." 

"  Suppose  you  were  a  general,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "  and  suppose 
that  you  ordered  one  of  your  soldiers  to  fire,  and  he  would  not 
lire,  what  would  vou  do  "?" 
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"  I'd  shoot  him,"  said  Jasper. 

"  But  suppose  he  said  it  was  not  the  right  time  to  fire,"  rejoin- 
ed Mr.  Grant,  "  and  that  he  was  going  to  fire  as  soon  as  the 
right  time  came  ?" 

"I'd  tell  him,"  said  Jasper,  "that  it  was  none  of  his  business 
whether  it  was  the  right  time  to  fire  or  not,  and  that  if  he  did 
not  fire  when  I  ordered  him  to,  I'd  shoot  him.  Or,  at  least,"  said 
Jasper,  softening  a  little  on  reflection,  "if  I  did  not  shoot  him,  I'd 
put  him  in  a  prison,  if  there  was  a  prison  there." 

"  That's  just  what  I  should  do,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "if  I  was  a 
general.  And  it  is  just  so  with  boys.  If  they  don't  obey  me 
when  I  have  a  right  to  command  them,  I  have  to  punish  them 
to  make  them  obey.  Now  it  is  very  hard  for  us  to  do  that  to 
any  body  that  we  like.  If  I  did  not  like  you,  I  would  as  lief 
have  you  go  with  me  to  Lendon  as  not.  Then,  if  you  did  not 
obey  me,  I  could  punish  you  and  make  you  obey,  and  not  care 
any  thing  about  it.  But  as  it  is,  it  would  be  very  hard." 

Jasper  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say  in  answer  to  this, 
so  he  was  silent.  Presently  Mr.  Grant  added, 

"  It  is  just  so  with  your  mother.  She  loves  you  so  much  that 
she  can  not  bear  to  punish  you  and  make  you  obey  her,  and  so 
you  take  advantage  of  that,  and  disobey  her  more  and  more." 

Jasper  continued  silent. 

"I  think  it  is  rather  ungenerous  myself,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "for 
you  to  do  so,  but  I  suppose  you  think  it  is  right." 

"Why  no,"  said  Jasper,  hesitatingly,  "no.  I  don't  exactly 
think  it  is  right." 
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"  It  would  not  be  exactly  so  in  Lendon,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  for 
I  should  make  you  obey,  however  hard  and  painful  it  might  be 
for  me." 

"But,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will  certainly  obey  you 
all  the  time,  without  giving  you  any  trouble." 

"  You  think  so,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  myself 
but  you  would  learn  after  a  time  to  obey  me,  but  wre  should  have 
some  trouble  at  first." 

The  carriage  now  arrived  at  Mrs.  Bleeker's  house,  and  Mr. 
Grant  and  Jasper  got  out  and  went  in. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  of  course  very  much  astonished  to  see  Jasper 
coming  into  the  house  in  company  with  her  father.  At  first  she 
was  frightened,  supposing  that  Jasper  was  sick ;  but  when  she 
learned  that  he  had  run  away  from  his  school,  and  had  only  acci- 
dentally met  with  Mr.  Grant  in  the  cars,  she  scarcely  knew  how 
to  express  her  astonishment. 

"You  were  a  very  naughty  boy  indeed,  Jasper,  to  do  so,"  she 
said — "  very  naughty.  You  might  have  been  run  over  getting  into 
the  cars  alone.  You  deserve  to  be  punished  for  it  very  severely. 

Then  turning  to  Mr.  Grant,  and  speaking  in  an  under  tone, 
though  loud  enough  for  Jasper  to  hear  her  very  distinctly, 

"I  don't  really  think  that  he  is  so  much  to  blame,  after  all, 
they  treat  the  boys  so  cruelly  in  those  schools." 
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Jasper  in  the  stable.  He  is  sent  for.  How  he  obeys  the  summons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BEGINNING    ANEW. 

ABOUT  an  hour  after  Jasper  reached  home,  while  he  was  in  the 
stable  looking  on  to  see  Thomas  harness  the  horses,  he  heard 
Jeannette  coming.  He  immediately  ran  into  one  of  the  stalls  and 
hid  there. 

"  Thomas,"  said  Jeannette,  as  soon  as  she  came  into  the  stable, 
"  is  Jasper  here  ?" 

"  He  was  here  a  few  minutes  ago,"  said  Thomas,  looking  round. 
From  the  place  where  he  was  standing  he  could  see  Jasper  in  the 
stall,  though  Jeannette  could  not  see  him. 

"  Because  his  mother  wants  him,"  said  Jeannette. 

"  I  won't  go,"  said  Jasper  to  himself.  At  the  same  time,  he 
made  a  sign  to  Thomas  not  to  tell  Jeannette  where  he  was. 

"He  can't  be  a  great  way  off,"  said  Thomas.  "Has  not  he 
gone  into  the  house  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jeannette ;  "  and  his  mother  wants  him  very  much 
indeed." 

Jasper  shook  his  head. 

"And  his  grandfather  wants  him  too,"  added  Jeannette. 

"Ah!  then  I'll  come,"  said  Jasper,  running  out  of  his  hiding- 
place.  "I'll  come.  Where  are  they?" 

Jeannette  said  that  they  were  up  in  Mrs.  Bleeker's  room ;  so 
Jasper  and  Jeannette  went  up  together. 
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"Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,"  your  grandfather  and  I  have  been 
talking  about  you,  and  he  is  going  to  take  you  with  him  to  Len- 
don  ;  so  you  must  go  with  him  pleasantly,  and  be  a  good  boy." 

"  When  am  I  going?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  This  afternoon,"  said  his  mother. 

"Hurrah!"  said  Jasper,  waving  his  cap  in  the  air,  and  begin- 
ning to  dance  and  caper  about  the  room;  "hurrah!" 

"  Why,  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  I  did  not  suppose  that 
you  would  be  so  glad  to  go  away  from  mother." 

"  Hurrah !"  said  Jasper  ;   "  hurrah  !" 

"  AVliat  a  child  !"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker  ;  "  he  is  always  so  full  of 
life  and  spirits !  I  am  afraid  he  will  make  you  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  father." 

"  Oh,  I  hope  not,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  He's  so  full  of  life,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  I  like  life  in  a  boy,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Well,  Jasper  is  full  of  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  "  but  then 
he  is  very  easily  managed  by  any  body  who  manages  him  the 
right  way.  You  can't  drive  him,  but  you  can  lead  him  any  where 
you  please.  And  now,  Jeannette,"  continued  Mrs.  Bleeker,  turn- 
ins:  to  the  maid,  "  what  shall  we  do  about  clothes  ?  I  sent  off  all 

o 

his  clothes  last  night  to  Y^onkers.  But  I  suppose  Mr.  Markim 
will  send  them  back.  He  ought  to  send  them  to-day.  Or  I  might 
let  John  go  up  and  get  them,"  she  added,  after  reflecting  a  moment. 
"Never  mind  about  the  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "I'll  take 
care  of  all  that.  I'll  take  Jasper  just  as  he  is,  only  I  shall  want 
your  carriage  at  two  o'clock." 
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Very  well,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

Then,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  you  can  tell  Thomas  that  he 
is  to  have  the  carriage  ready  at  two  o'clock.  I  shall  be  at  the 
bank  at  that  time.  Thomas  will  come  there  for  me.  When  the 
carnage  is  ready,  Jasper,  you  must  get  into  it,  and  let  Thomas 
drive  you  down." 

Yes,"  said  Jasper;   "only  I'll  ride  outside  with  Thomas." 
No,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "I  had  rather  you  would  ride  inside." 
Why  can't  I  ride  outside  ?"  said  Jasper. 
Suppose  you  were  a  general,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "and  you 
ordered  a  soldier  to  fire,  and  if,  instead  of  obeying,  he  stopped  to 
ask  you  why  he  must  fire,  what  would  you  do  ?" 

"  I'd  tell  him  it  was  none  of  his  business,"  replied  Jasper ;  "  and 
if  he  did  not  fire  at  once  when  I  ordered  him,  I'd  shoot  him." 

"Ah!  now,  Jasper,  be  a  good  boy,"  said  his  mother,  "and  do 
as  your  grandfather  says.  He  has  a  good  reason  for  not  wanting 
you  to  ride  outside.  He  is  afraid  that  you  will  fall  off,  or  some- 
thing." 

"  Oh,  there's  no  danger  at  all,"  said  Jasper. 
"No,"  said  his  grandfather,  "  I  don't  think  there  is  any  danger 
of  his  falling  off." 

"  Then  what  is  the  reason?"  asked  Jasper. 
"  I  never  give  reasons  for  a  command  till  after  it  is  obeyed," 
said  Mr.  Grant.  "  I  give  you  the  order  to  ride  inside,  but  I  don't 
suppose  that  you  will  obey  me.  You  can  do  as  you  please.  I 
shall  not  be  here  to  see.  If  you  ride  inside,  you  will  obey.  If 
you  ride  outside,  you  will  disobey.  Do  whichever  you  think  best. 
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An  original  thought  of  Jasper's.  The  result  of  the  experiment. 

So  now  go  and  tell  Thomas  to  have  the  carriage  ready  at  that 


time.' 


Jasper  went  away  to  the  stable  and  gave  Thomas  the  order. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Thomas,  "  I'll  be  ready." 

"He  does  not  ask  for  any  reasons,"  thought  Jasper,  "but  is 
ready  to  obey  at  once." 

At  two  o'clock  Jasper  went  to  the  stable  to  see  if  the  carriage 
was  ready.  It  was  ready.  Thomas  was  just  preparing  to  mount. 

"  You  are  going  to  take,  me  down  to  the  bank,"  said  Jasper; 
"so  open  the  door  and  let  me  get  in." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Thomas  ;  "  I  suppose  it  is  all  right.  I'll 
just  stop  a  minute,  however,  at  the  front  door,  and  see." 

"It  is  all  right,  I  tell  you,"  said  Jasper;  "there's  no  need  of 
your  stopping  at  the  door  at  all." 

"  I  always  take  my  orders  from  your  mother,"  said  Thomas. 

So  they  stopped  at  the  door  with  the  carriage,  and,  as  usual, 
John  came  to  give  Thomas  his  orders.  John  told  Thomas  that 
Mrs.  Bleeker  said  that  he  was  to  take  Jasper  in  the  carriage  down 
to  the  bank,  and  there  take  in  Mr.  Grant,  and  go  wherever  he 
should  say. 

So  Thomas  drove  down  to  the  bank.  When  he  arrived  there, 
Jasper  got  out,  and  went  up  to  find  his  grandfather.  Mr.  Grant 
was  writing  at  a  desk  when  Jasper  came  in,  but  he  soon  finished 
what  he  was  doing,  and  then,  putting  his  papers  away,  he  went 
with  Jasper  down  to  the  carriage. 

"Well,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  as  they  were  walking  down 
stairs,  "  I  obeyed  you." 
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"  Did  you  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  did  you  ride  in  the  carriage  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  said  Jasper ;  "  I  rode  inside  all  the  way." 
"  Then  I  was  mistaken,"  said  his  grandfather.    "  You  are  rath- 
er a  better  boy  than  I  thought  you  were.     It  seems  you  can  obey. 
I  did  not  know  that  such  a  thing  was  possible  with  you.     How- 
ever, I'm  very  sure  you'll  disobey  me  before  long.     You'll  see. 
But  now  we  must  get  you  some  clothes  to  wear  at  Lendon." 

"These  are  good  clothes,"  said  Jasper,  looking  down  at  those 
he  had  on. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "but  you  will  want  some  clothes  for 
rougli  usage — to  work  in,  and  to  play  in  about  the  barns,  and  in 
the  brook.  These  we  will  put  in  a  drawer,  when  you  get  to  Len- 
don, and  keep  for  you  to  wear  when  you  wish  to  look  particularly 


nice.' 


"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  that  will  be  a  good  plan." 

"WTe  can  go  and  buy  some  clothes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "but 
then  we  must  have  something  to  put  them  in." 

"We  ought  to  have  a  trunk,"  said  Jasper. 

By  this  time  Mr.  Grant  and  Jasper  ha.d  come  down  the  stairs, 
and  were  standing  in  the  entry  of  the  bank,  where  they  had  stop- 
ped to  consider  what  they  were  to  do. 

"  Where  can  we  get  a  trunk  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"We  might  go  to  a  trunk-maker's,"  said  Jasper. 

"Do  you  know  where  there  is  one?"  asked  Mr. Grant. 

"No,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "not  exactly." 

"Then  I  don't  know  what  we  shall  do,"  said  Mr. Grant,  look- 
ing much  perplexed. 
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"We  might  ask  Thomas,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Good  !"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  that's  an  excellent  idea.  Ask  him, 
and  see  what  he  says." 

So  Mr.  Grant  led  the  way,  and  they  went  out  to  the  carriage. 

"Thomas,"  said  Jasper,  "do  you  know  where  there  are  any 
trunk-makers  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Thomas,  "  I  know  where  to  find  a  dozen  of  them." 

"  Well !"  said  Jasper,  joyfully  ;  "he  knows,  grandpapa." 

Mr.  Grant  had  by  this  time  got  into  the  carriage,  and  Jasper 
spoke  to  him  through  the  open  door. 

"He  knows,"  said  he.  "He  knows  of  a  dozen.  Which  one 
shall  he  go  to  ?" 

" How  would  it  do  to  let  him  go  to  the  nearest  one?"  suggest- 
ed Mr.  Grant. 

"  That  will  do  very  well,"  said  Jasper.  So  lie  directed  Thomas 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  trunk-maker's,  and  then  he  got  into  the 
carriage  and  shut  the  door. 

Thomas  drove  to  the  trunk-maker's.  When  they  arrived  there, 
Mr.  Grant  proposed  to  Jasper  to  go  in  and  see  if  there  were  any 
trunks  that  were  suitable. 

"You  can  go  in  and  look  at  the  trunks,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "You 
know  we  don't  want  a  very  expensive  one,  nor  a  very  large  one. 
Go  in  and  look  at  the  trunks,  and  see  if  there  are  any  there  that 
you  think  are  about  right,  and  then  come  and  tell  me." 

So  Jasper  went  in  and  looked  at  the  trunks,  and  presently  he 
came  out  and  said  that  there  was  one  there  which  lie  thought 
would  do,  and  he  wanted  his  grandfather  to  go  in  and  look  at  it. 
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"  What  is  the  price  of  it?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Two  dollars  and  a  half,"  said  Jasper. 

"And  how  large  is  it?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  About  so  large,"  said  Jasper,  showing  with  his  hands. 

"  I  think  that  will  do  very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  man  enough  to  buy  a  trunk  so  well,  all  by 
yourself." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Grant  took  out  his  wallet,  and  gave  Jasper  two 
dollars  and  a  half  from  it,  and  asked  him  to  go  in  and  pay  for  the 
trunk,  and  let  Thomas  put  it  on  the  carriage. 

"You  save  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  as  he 
gave  Jasper  the  money,  "  by  doing  all  the  business  yourself;  but 
then  it  makes  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Oh  no,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "it  is  no  trouble  at  all.  I 
like  to  do  it.  I  like  to  do  the  business  very  much." 

After  the  trunk  was  bought  and  put  upon  the  carriage,  Mr.  Grant 
asked  Jasper  where  they  should  go  to  buy  some  clothes. 

"  Perhaps  Thomas  will  know,"  said  Jasper. 

"Perhaps  he  will,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "You  might  ask  him. 
Tell  him  we  want  some  ready-made  boys'  clothing,  such  as  are 
suitable  for  a  boy's  common  wear  in  the  country." 

Thomas  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  but  he  could  find  a  good 
place  for  buying  such  things  somewhere  in  the  Bowery ;  so  he 
was  ordered  to  drive  there  and  see. 

He  soon  succeeded  in  finding  a  good  place,  and  Mr.  Grant  and 
Jasper  got  out  of  the  carriage  and  went  into  the  store.  They  look- 
ed at  the  clothes  that  the  shop-keeper  showed  them,  and  selected 
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two  suits  complete.  In  making  a  selection,  Mr.  Grant  brought 
Jasper's  judgment  and  discretion  into  exercise,  as  he  had  done  in 
the  case  of  the  trunk,  and,  though  he  guided  him  somewhat  in 
making  up  his  mind,  he  really  allowed  him  to  decide  what  finally 
to  buy. 

While  Mr.  Grant  .and  Jasper  were  purchasing  the  clothes,  Thom- 
as took  the  trunk  off  the  coach  and  put  it  into  the  store,  and  the 
store-keeper  packed  the  clothes  in  it.  When  they  were  all  in,  he 
shut  the  trunk  and  locked  it,  and  gave  the  key  to  Mr.  Grant. 

"  Here,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  holding  out  the  key,  "  here  is 
your  key." 

"  Shall  I  keep  it?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  You'll  lose  it,  probably,  but  then,  if 
you  do,  we  can  get  a  locksmith  in  Lendon  to  come  and  open  the 
trunk,  and  make  another  key.  All  people  lose  two  or  three  keys 
before  they  learn  to  take  care  of  them,  and  you  may  as  well  begin 
with  this  one." 

"  How  do  they  lose  them  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why,  sometimes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  they  have  holes  in  their 
pockets.  Boys  very  often  have  holes  in  their  pockets." 

So  Jasper  felt  in  his  pocket,  and,  finding  no  hole  there,  he  put 
the  key  in,  and  then  buttoned  his  pocket  up. 

"  I  am  determined  that  I  won't  lose  this  key,  at  any  rate,"  said 
Jasper. 

"I  would  bet  you  a  big  apple,  if  it  was  the  right  time  of  the  year 
for  apples,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  that  you  won't  be  able  to  produce 
that  kev  at  the  breakfast-table  in  Lendon  to-morrow  morning." 
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"I  wish  it  icas  apple  time,"  said  Jasper,  "and  then  I  would 
take  you  up." 

By  this  time  the  trunk  was  put  upon  the  carriage  again,  and 
Thomas  was  ready. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  next?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why  next,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  a 
book-store  to  buy  some  books  and  a  slate.  One  thing  that  you 
will  have  to  do  in  Lendon  will  be  to  learn  to  read  and  write. 
That  you  won't  like  at  all,  I  suppose." 

"  Shall  I  go  to  school?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  not  at  first.  Gertrude  will  teach  you 
at  home.  I  expect  that  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with 
you  at  the  beginning,  but  you  will  come  up  to  the  mark  after  a 
while." 

Thomas,  after  learning  that  they  wished  to  go  to  a  book-store, 
drove  into  Broadway  and  stopped  at  the  first  that  he  came  to. 

"Now,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  as  soon  as  they  were  in  the 
store,  "  you  will  want  some  first-lesson-books  for  learning  to  read, 
and  a  slate,  and  some  writing-books.  You  shall  choose  them 
all  for  yourself." 

So  Jasper  looked  over  a  drawer  full  of  picture-books,  and  se- 
lected several  that  contained  the  letters  and  syllables,  and  easy 
first  lessons  in  reading.  His  grandfather  recommended  him  also 
to  choose  one  or  two  that  had  stories  in  them. 

"  It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  buy  some  of  those,"  said  his  grand- 
father, "  so  as  to  have  them  all  ready  by  the  time  you  have  learn- 
ed to  read.' 
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After  Jasper  had  chosen  his  books  he  selected  a  slate.  With 
the  slate  he  bought  two  or  three  slate-pencils.  He  also  bought 
two  writing-books.  All  these  things  he  carried  out  and  gave  to 
Thomas,  in  order  that  he  might  put  them  in  the  trunk. 

"Now,"  said  his  grandfather,  "you  will  have  to  give  Thomas 
the  key  to  open  the  trunk  with,  and  there  will  be  a  good  chance 
for  you  to  lose  it  in  handing  it  to  him,  or  getting  it  back  again." 

Jasper  took  good  care  to  get  back  the  key  after  he  had  given 
it  to  Thomas,  and  then  he  and  his  grandfather  got  into  the  car- 


riage. 


. . 


Where  shall  we  go  now  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"I  think,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "you  will  want  two  or  three  good 
fishing-lines.  You  can  get  them  better  in  New  York  than  you 
can  in  Lendon,  and  you'll  want  them  there ;  so  tell  Thomas  to 
go  to  some  place  where  we  can  buy  fishing-lines.  He  will  know 
of  some  place." 

Thomas,  having  received  the  order,  drove  to  a  store  where  there 
were  ever  so  many  fishing-lines  at  the  window,  together  with  bait- 
boxes,  nets,  books  of  flies,  and  other  such  apparatus  for  hunting 
and  fishino-. 

o 

"111  sit  in  the  carriage,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "while  you  go  in. 
Buy  two  or  three  lines  and  some  extra  hooks.  If  you  see  a  bait- 
box  that  you  like,  buy  that  too.  Buy  one  line  more  than  you 
will  want  for  yourself.  That  one  will  be  for  me.  I  may  want 
to  go  a  fishing  with  you  sometimes." 

So  Jasper  went  into  the  shop,  quite  proud  of  having  been  trust- 
ed with  the  power  of  making  so  many  purchases.  Mr.  Grant  did 
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not  suppose  that  he  would  make  a  very  judicious  selection,  but 
he  thought  that  the  price  of  a  few  fishing-lines  would  be  well  ex- 
pended in  giving  the  natural  energy  of  Jasper's  character  scope 
for  exercise  in  a  useful  direction.  One  half  of  the  mischief  that 
such  boys  as  Jasper  do  arises  from  an  irresistible  impulse  of  their 
natures  prompting  them  to  do  something  or  other,  and  they  don't 
know  of  any  thing  good  or  useful  that  they  can  do. 

Jasper  did  very  well,  on  the  whole,  in  choosing  fishing-lines. 
Before  he  had  quite  finished  making  his  purchases,  he  came  to  the 
door  of  the  store,  and  speaking  to  his  grandfather,  who  was  still 
in  the  carriage,  he  said, 

"  Grandfather,  there  are  some  first-rate  knives  here,  that  will 
be  excellent  for  us  when  we  go  a  fishing.  Don't  you  think  I  had 
better  buy  one  ? 

"Yes,"  said  his  grandfather,  "that's  an  excellent  idea.  I  am 
very  glad  you  thought  of  it.  Buy  one,  by  all  means." 

So  Jasper  went  in  and  bought  a  knife,  and  then  in  a  few  min- 
utes he  came  out  again,  bringing  with  him  all  the  purchases  that 
he  had  made. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "we  have  got  through.  Every  thing 
else  that  we  shall  want  we  can  get  in  Lendon.  So  tell  Thomas 
to  drive  home." 

Jasper  gave  Thomas  the  order  to  drive  home,  and  then  got  into 
the  carriage.  On  the  way  up  town,  Jasper  asked  his  grandfather 
if  he  could  tell  him  then  what  the  reason  was  why  he  was  not 
willing  that  he  should  ride  outside  coming  down. 

"Certainly,"  said  his  grandfather,  "I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
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tell  you  now.  You  see,  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
whether  a  boy  asks  the  reason  for  a  command  before  he  has  obey- 
ed it  or  afterward." 

"  Why  does  it  make  such  a  great  difference,  grandfather?"  ask- 
ed Jasper. 

"  The  reason  is,"  said  his  grandfather,  "that  when  a  boy  asks 
the  reason  for  a  command  before  he  obeys  it,  it  is  not  because  he 
thinks  there  is  a  good  reason,  and  wishes  to  know  what  it  is  for 
information,  but  only  because  he  wishes  to  argue  about  the  com- 
mand instead  of  obeying  it.  He  asks  why  only  as  a  way  of 
starting  a  discussion  ;  but  after  the  command  is  obeyed,  then  it 
is  different.  If  he  asks  a  reason  then,  it  is  because  he  really 
wants  to  know.  It  is  too  late  then  to  argue  about  it." 

Well,  I  do  really  want  to  know,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper, 
why  you  wrere  not  willing  to  let  me  ride  outside." 

"  It  was  because  I  knew  your  mother  would  be  afraid  you 
would  fall  off,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  But,  grandfather,  you  said  there  was  no  danger  of  my  falling 
off." 

"True,"  rejoined  his  grandfather;   "7" did  not  think  there  was 
any  danger  of  your  falling  off,  but  I  knew  that  your  mother  would 
think  there  was  danger,  and  that  she  would  be  more  or  less  anx- 
ious about  you  all  the  time ;   so  I  chose  to  have  you  ride  inside, 
in   order  to   save  her  that  anxiety.     I  suppose  you  don't   care 
whether  your  mother  is  anxious  about  you  or  not,  but  I  do." 
Oh  yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  care,  I'm  sure." 
I'm  glad  if  you  do,"  said  his  grandfather;  "boys  ought  to 
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care.  They  ought  not  only  to  avoid  doing  things  that  are  really 
dangerous,  but  they  ought  not  to  do  any  thing  that  their  mothers 
think  is  dangerous,  no  matter  whether,  in  thinking  so,  their  moth- 
ers are  mistaken  or  not.  You  see,  ladies  are  naturally  timid. 
Sometimes  they  are  unnecessarily  timid ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
men,  and  even  of  boys,  to  protect  them  not  only  from  danger,  but 
also  even  from  fear. 

"At  least,  that  is  what  all  generous-minded  men  think,"  con- 
tinued Mr. Grant.  "But  you  are  young  yet.  I  don't  know  that 
you  are  old  enough  to  think  of  such  things  at  all.  How  old  are 
you?" 

"  I'm  almost  nine,"  said  Jasper. 

"Almost  nine!"  repeated  Mr.  Grant.  "  That's  pretty  old.  I 
did  not  know  that  you  were  so  old  as  that.  Yes,  I  should  think 
you  were  old  enough  to  have  some  of  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman. 
Don't  you  sometimes  feel  a  little  beginning  of  a  desire  to  do  some- 
thing to  save  your  mother  from  pain  and  make  her  happy  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "very  often." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "those  are  the  beginnings  of  manly 
feelings  in  you.  They  will  increase,  you  will  find,  and  grow  stron- 
ger and  stronger,  the  older  and  more  manly  you  grow. 

"And  now  you  understand  very  well,  don't  you,"  added  Mr. 
Grant,  "why  I  was  not  willing  that  you  should  ride  outside?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper. 

"You  are  in  a  condition  to  understand  it  now,"  added  Mr. 
Grant,  "but  you  could  not  have  understood  it  at  all  at  the  time. 
Your  mind  was  not  in  a  condition  to  take  it  in.  If  I  had  given 
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you  the  reason,  you  would  have  gone  to  arguing  with  me  against 
it.  And  now,  after  we  get  to  Lendon,  when  I  give  you  a  com- 
mand, always  obey  it  first  and  ask  the  reason  of  it  afterward.  If 
you  ask  me  the  reason  before  you  obey,  I  shall  not  give  it  to  you. 
You  must  obey  because  I  command  you ;  and  if  you  don't  obey, 
I  shall  have  to  make  you  obey,  or,  at  least,  to  punish  you  for  not 
obeying,  and  that  will  be  very  hard  for  me." 
Ah!  but  I  ivill  obey  you,"  said  Jasper. 

I  hope  you  will,"  said  his  grandfather.     "And  now,  which 
way  do  you  think  we  had  better  go  to  get  to  Lendon  ?" 

"  Are  there  two  ways  ?"  said  Jasper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  we  can  go  by  the  Housatonic  road, 
or  by  the  Hudson  River  road." 

"Let  us  go  by  the  Housatonic  road,"  said  Jasper;  "I  never 
went  that  way." 

"  Very  well,  we  will,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

So  that  afternoon  they  went  to  Lendon  by  the  Housatonic 
road.  Through  the  whole  course  of  the  journey  Mr.  Grant  pur- 
sued the  same  policy  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  Jasper  that  he 
had  adopted  in  New  York.  He  threw  upon  him  the  responsibility 
of  determining  a  great  many  minor  questions  in  regard  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  journey  ;  he  sent  him  to  buy  the  tickets,  and  then  let 
him  keep  them  both  and  show  them  to  the  conductor  when  he 
came  round  to  call  for  them ;  and  thus,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  he 
furnished  occupation  for  Jasper's  mind,  and  kept  his  powers  and 
faculties  in  a  state  of  constant  activity. 

Jasper  enjoyed  the  journey  very  much  indeed. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

JASPER   AT   HIS    GRANDFATHER'S. 

MR.  GRANT  lived  in  a  very  pleasant  house,  which  stood  on  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  town.  It  was  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  and  it  contained  many  spacious  and  well-furnished  rooms, 
though  of  course  it  was  far  inferior  in  point  of  magnitude  and 
splendor  to  the  house  in  New  York  where  Jasper  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  live. 

There  was  a  spacious  yard  behind  the  house,  surrounded  with 
barns,  sheds,  and  other  out-houses.  There  was  a  pump  in  the 
middle  of  this  yard,  with  a  large  stone  basin  full  of  water  before 
it.  A  road  on  one  side  of  the  house  led  from  the  yard  to  the 
street. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  house  was  a  garden.  The  garden  ex- 
tended back  behind  the  house,  and  then  it  widened  so  as  to  occu- 
py the  whole  breadth  of  the  lot  on  which  the  house  was  built,  ex- 
cept a  narrow  green  lane  on  one  side,  which  led  to  a  field  or  pas- 
ture beyond.  The  garden  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and 
there  was  a  gate  leading  to  it  from  the  back  yard.  There  was 
another  way  of  getting  into  the  garden,  namely,  from  the  end  door 
of  the  house. 

In  the  field  beyond  the  garden  there  was  a  small  brook,  and 
beyond  the  brook  a  hill  covered  with  woods. 

About  half  past  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  after  Jasper  arrived 
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at  liis  grandfather's,  Gertrude  came  into  his  room  to  see  if  he  was 
awake.  Gertrude  was  then  about  eighteen  years  old. 

Gertrude  found  Jasper  lying  in  his  bed,  and  laughing  very 
heartily. 

"  Good-morning,  Jasper,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "  how  do  you  do  this 


morning  ?" 


Jasper  did  not  answer,  but  continued  to  laugh. 

"  Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  "  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  are  you 
laughing  at  ?" 

"Oh!"  said  Jasper,  still  laughing,  and  now  and  then  saying 
Oh,  as  if  his  laughing  made  his  sides  ache.  "  Oh,  I've  had  such 
a  funny  dream." 

"What  was  it?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"Why  I  dreamed,"  said  Jasper,  still  laughing,  "that  I — oh! 
— that  I  climbed  up  into  a  tree." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gertrude,  "and  what  then?" 

"Why  then — "  said  Jasper,  "then — why,  nothing;  only  that 
I  got  down  again." 

Jasper  was  now  getting  quite  sober. 

"  I  don't  see  any  thing  very  funny  in  that,"  said  Gertrude. 

Jasper  now  looked  up  earnestly  into  Gertrude's  face,  and  for 
the  first  time  began  to  seem  fully  awake. 

"No,"  said  he,  "it  don't  seem  funny  now,  but  somehow  or 
other  it  seemed  very  funny  while  I  was  dreaming." 

"That's  the  way  in  dreams,"  said  Gertrude.      "We  laugh  at 
nothing  at  all.     But  now,  Jasper,  it  is  time  for  you  to  get  up. 
We  breakfast  at  half  past  seven,  and  we  must  all  be  there  at  the 
33  II 
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time  ;  besides,  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  take  a  little  walk  with 
me  about  the  house  and  garden." 

"  Well,"  said  Jasper,  "  I'll  get  up." 

"And  as  soon  as  you  are  dressed,"  said  Gertrude,  "come  into 
my  room." 

"Where  is  your  room?"  asked  Jasper. 

"It  is  directly  opposite  to  you,"  said  Gertrude.  "  I  will  leave 
the  door  open,  and  you  will  see  as  soon  as  you  come  out." 

So  Gertrude  went  away,  and  Jasper  immediately  rose  and  dress- 
ed himself.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  let  Jeannette  dress  him, 
or,  at  least,  assist  him  a  great  deal  in  that  operation  by  bringing 
his  clothes  to  him,  holding  them  for  him,  and  helping  him  to  put 
them  on ;  but  now  he  w^as  left  to  dress  himself  all  alone. 

When  he  was  dressed  he  went  into  Gertrude's  room. 

"Aunt  Gertrude,"  said  he,  "I  dressed  myself  all  alone." 

"I  could  have  staid  to  help  you  if  you  had  wished  it,"  said 
Gertrude. 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "I'd  rather  dress  myself  alone." 

"  I  should  think  you  would,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "  it  is  more 
manly." 

"What  a  pleasant  room  you  have  got,  Aunt  Gertrude!"  said 
Jasper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  think  it  is  a  very  pleasant  room  my- 
self." 

Gertrude's  room  was  indeed  a  very  attractive  place.  Although 
it  was  so  early  in  the  morning,  the  bed  was  made,  and  every  thing 
was  in  very  nice  order.  Gertrude  was  seated  at  a  table  near  the 
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window.  The  window  was  open.  It  looked  out  upon  the  gar- 
den. There  were  a  great  many  very  pretty  pictures  hanging  about 
the  room. 

Jasper,  after  first  taking  a  general  view  of  the  room,  asked  if  he 
might  look  at  the  pictures. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "  as  much  as  you  please.  I  have  got 
some  more  in  a  drawer,  and  I'll  take  them  all  out  and  show  them 
to  you  the  first  time  there  comes  a  rainy  day." 

"Why  not  on  a  pleasant  day?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Because  on  a  pleasant  day  you  can  go  out  of  doors  to  play," 
replied  Gertrude.  "  It  is  good  policy  to  save  our  in-door  pleasures 
for  rainy  days." 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "so  it  is." 

"Ah!"  said  Gertrude,  "I  see  you  are  a  sensible  boy." 

Soon  after  this  Gertrude  put  on  a  sun-bonnet,  and  Jasper  put 
on  his  cap,  and  they  went  out  together  to  see  the  yards  and  the 
garden.  Gertrude  showed  Jasper  all  about.  She  took  him  into 
the  shed  and  into  the  barns.  She  showed  him  the  horses  and  the 
cows.  There  was  a  young  man  named  Caleb,  who  was  just  turn- 
ing the  cows  out  through  a  gate  into  the  little  green  lane  which 
led  to  the  pasture.  There  were  several  horses  in  the  stable,  and 
there  were  one  or  two  wagons,  and  a  chaise,  and  a  carryall  in  the 
carriage-house. 

"Ah!"  said  Jasper,  "I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  horses  and 


carriages." 


"Yes,"  said  Gertrude;    "when  you  learn  to  drive,  you  and  I 
can  go  and  have  some  good  rides/' 
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From  the  barns  and  stables  Gertrude  led  the  way  into  the  gar- 
den. Caleb  unlocked  the  gate  for  her. 

"You  can  go  into  the  garden  when  I  go  with  you,"  said  Ger- 
trude, "  but  you  can't  go  alone." 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Gertrude,  "but  that  is  the  rule. 
Uncle  Grant  does  not  allow  any  children  to  go  into  the  garden 
unless  there  is  some  grown  person  with  them." 

So  saying,  Gertrude  led  the  way,  and  Jasper  followed  into  the 
garden.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  garden  indeed.  There  were  a 
great  many  fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  with  little  apples,  pears,  peach- 
es, and  plums  upon  them.  The  cherries  were  full-grown  and  were 
nearly  ripe.  There  were  great  beds  of  strawberries  too,  and  there 
were  borders  of  beautiful  flowers  all  in  full  bloom  along  the  walks. 
There  were  two  very  broad  alleys,  smooth  and  hard,  which  cross- 
ed each  other  at  right  angles,  and  there  were  other  smaller  alleys 
running  in  all  directions  among  the  trees  and  flowers.  There 
were  seats,  too,  here  and  there,  and  in  one  corner  there  was  a  very 
pretty  summer-house.  The  garden  was  kept  in  very  nice  order. 

Gertrude  and  Jasper  rambled  about  the  garden  for  some  time, 
and  then  they  came  out.  Caleb  locked  the  door  and  took  the  key. 

"Can  you  go  in  that  garden  when  you  please?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude. 

"  What's  the  reason  grandfather  lets  you  go  in?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Gertrude.    "  He  says  he  can  trust  me." 

When  they  had  come  out  of  the  garden,  Jasper  asked  where  the 
green  lane  led  to. 
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"It  leads  to  the  pasture,"  said  Gertrude.  "  There  is  a  brook 
down  there,  and  some  woods.  That  will  be  a  good  place  for  you 
to  go  and  play.  You  can  go  there  whenever  you  please." 

"Let's  go  now,"  said  Jasper. 

"No, I  can't  go  now,"  replied  Gertrude,  "because  the  grass  is 
wet ;  besides,  it  is  time  for  us  to  go  in  to  breakfast ;  but  after 
breakfast  I  will  show  you  the  way  down  to  the  brook." 

After  breakfast  Gertrude  took  Jasper  down  the  lane.  At  the 
end  of  the  lane  there  was  a  very  pretty  open  field.  This  field  was 
bordered  by  the  garden  wall  in  front,  and  by  a  rising  ground  be- 
hind, that  was  covered  with  forest  trees.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground  was  a  little  brook.  There  was  a  plank  laid  over  this  brook 
at  the  place  where  the  path  crossed  it. 

"Ah!"  said  Jasper,  "here  is  a  bridge." 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude.  "You  go  across  this  bridge  when  you 
want  to  get  into  the  woods.  There  is  no  danger  in  these  woods, 
for  as  soon  as  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  fence,  and 
so,  if  you  keep  On  this  side  of  the  fence,  you  can't  get  lost ;  for, 
wherever  you  are,  you  have  only  to  come  down  the  hill,  and  you'll 
soon  come  out  at  the  brook  on  the  open  ground." 

After  rambling  about  on  the  bank  of  the  brook  and  on  the  verge 
of  the  wood  for  some  time,  Gertrude  said  that  she  would  leave 
Jasper  there  and  would  return  to  the  house. 

"  You  can  stay  as  long  as  you  please,"  said  she  ;  "  only,  if  you 
hear  a  bell  ring  at  the  gate  which  is  at  the  head  of  the  lane,  you 
will  know  that  it  is  to  call  you,  and  then  you  must  come  directly 
to  the  house.' 
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"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  will." 

So  Gertrude  left  Jasper  and  returned  to  the  house. 

When  she  arrived  there  she  went  into  the  library.  Mr.  Grant 
was  there. 

"  Well,  Gertrude,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  and  how  do  you  find  Jas- 
per ?" 

"He  behaves  very  well,"  said  Gertrude.  "He  seems  good- 
natured  and  very  manageable.  I  don't  think  that  we  shall  have 
any  difficulty  Avith  him  at  all." 

"  We  shall  have  one  difficulty  with  him,  and  perhaps  two," 
said  Mr.  Grant.  "We  must  certainly  have  one  before  our  au- 
thority over  him  is  established,  and  I  don't  care  how  soon  it 


comes.' 


"  But,  uncle,"  said  Gertrude,  "  why  is  it  necessary  to  have  any 
difficulty  at  all  ?" 

"It  is  generally  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  The  first  Na- 
poleon observed  that  a  conqueror  was  never  firmly  established 
over  a  conquered  country  until  after  one  insurrection.  And  it  is 
pretty  much  so  in  the  case  of  boys,  especially  if  you  undertake  to 
govern  one  who  has  never  been  accustomed  to  be  governed.  You 
must  have  at  least  one  struggle  before  he  is  fully  satisfied  that  he 
must  submit." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  so  with  Jasper,"  said  Gertrude. 

"It  may  not  be,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  "But  his  will  be  a  re- 
markable case  if  it  is  not.  You  see  thus  far  he  has  not  been  tried. 
Every  thing  has  gone  smoothly  and  well.  You  have  not  com- 
manded him  yet — or,  at  least,  you  have  not  commanded  him  in 
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such  a  way  as  to  thwart  his  wishes.  When  you  do  give  him 
such  a  command,  you  will  find  that  he  will  be  very  apt  to  resist. 
Then  will  come  the  insurrection.  If  we  quell  the  insurrection 
firmly  and  decidedly,  our  authority  will  be  established,  and  after 
that  we  may  have  very  little  trouble. 

"And  there  is  one  thing,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "that  you 
must  guard  against  particularly." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Gertrude.  "Against  giving  him  any 
command  that  will  be  unpleasant  to  him,  unnecessarily  ?" 

"No,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "It  is  almost  the  contrary  of  that — 
against  being  afraid  to  give  him  such  a  command.  Some  persons, 
especially  mothers  and  aunts,  are  afraid  to  give  plain  and  positive 
commands  for  fear  that  the  child  will  not  obey  them,  and  so  bring 
on  a  difficulty.  But  if  there  is  any  doubt  whether  the  child  will 
obey  or  not,  the  sooner  the  question  is  brought  to  the  test  and  set- 
tled the  better.  It  is  very  well,  when  the  boy  comes  under  the 
charge  of  a  stranger,  that  the  difficulty,  if  there  is  going  to  be  one, 
should  be  put  off  until  he  has  made  some  friendly  acquaintance 
with  his  master,  just  as  it  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  con- 
queror to  have  rendered  some  valuable  services  to  a  country  be- 
fore he  is  called  upon  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  it.  But  that  I  have 
already  done  to  Jasper.  I  have  acted  toward  him  so  as  to  make 
him  like  me.  So  have  you  too.  Now  I  am  ready  for  a  rebellion 
at  any  time.  Indeed,  the  sooner  it  comes,  the  better  I  shall  be 
pleased.  Of  course,  you  will  not  seek  an  occasion  of  rousing  his 
insubordination,  nor  must  you  try  in  the  least  to  avoid  it.  Go 
straightforward  with  him,  and  when  you  can  not  make  him  obey 
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you  with  the  means  that  you  have  at  command,  send  him  to  me. 
And  it  is  no  matter  how  soon  you  have  to  send  him." 

So  Gertrude  went  away. 

She  reflected  on  what  her  uncle  had  said  in  respect  to  the  de- 
sirableness of  establishing  friendly  relations  with  a  boy  before 
coming  into  collision  with  him,  and  began  to  think  that  perhaps 
she  might  do  something  more  to  secure  his  good-will. 

"He  likes  me  well  enough  now,"  said  she,  "but  I'll  try  to 
make  him  like  me  better.  Let  me  see — what  can  I  do  ?" 

After  reflection  she  resolved  what  to  do.  She  went  into  the 
library  and  asked  Mr.  Grant  if  she  might  go  and  take  Jasper  to 
ride. 

"Certainly,"  said  he.  "I  should  like  to  have  you  go  very 
much." 

"  And  what  horse  and  carriage  shall  we  take  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 

"Any  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

So  Gertrude  went  down  to  the  gate  and  rang  the  bell.  Jasper 
obeyed  the  summons  and  ran  up  toward  the  house.  Indeed,  he 
was  beginning  to  be  tired  of  playing  about  the  brook  alone,  and 
was  glad  to  hear  the  bell.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  he  would  have  come. 

"Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  "should  you  be  willing  to  go  and 
take  me  to  ride  ?" 

"Yes,  aunty,  yes  indeed!"  said  Jasper,  eagerly.  "Ill  come 
immediately.  I  should  like  to  go  to  ride." 

"  Then  come  with  me  into  the  barn,  and  tell  me  what  horse  and 
carriage  you  think  we  had  better  take." 
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Of  course,  the  reader  will  understand  that  Gertrude's  object  in 
putting  her  proposal  in  this  form  was  to  make  it  more  agreeable 
to  Jasper.  She  knew  that  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  idea  of 
taking  her  to  ride,  and,  besides,  she  was  intending  to  let  him  drive. 

"I'll  let  you  help  me  choose  the  horse  and  carriage,"  said  she, 
"  and  you  may  choose  the  way,  too,  that  we  shall  go  ;  but  then  in 
other  things  you  must  be  under  my  direction,  and  do  as  I  say." 

"Yes,  aunty, I  will,"  said  Jasper. 

"Because,"  continued  Gertrude,  "your  grandfather  says  that 
if,  at  any  time,  you  don't  obey  me  when  I  give  you  any  direction, 
I  must  bring  you  to  him." 

"  But  I  shall  obey  you,"  said  Jasper. 

By  this  time  Gertrude  and  Jasper  had  reached  the  barn,  and 
they  went  in  and  chose  the  horse  and  carnage.  The  vehicle  that 
Jasper  was  inclined  to  take  was  the  wagon.  He  preferred  the 
wagon  both  because  it  was  open,  and  also  because  it  differed  more 
from  the  city  carriages  than  the  chaise  or  the  carryall.  Gertrude 
allowed  him  to  have  his  choice;  so  Caleb  brought  out  a  good 
steady  horse  to  harness  into  the  wagon. 

"  Caleb,"  said  Jasper,  "  can  I  help  you  harness  the  horse  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Caleb,  "you  can  hold  the  horse  for  me.  I  don't 
really  think  that  he  will  try  to  get  away,  but  if  he  should  you 
must  hold  hard  upon  him  by  the  halter,  and  call  out  t  Whoa ! ' 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will." 

At  length  all  was  ready,  and  Gertrude  and  Jasper  set  out  on 
their  ride. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    REBELLION. 

THE  beginning  of  the  ride  was  very  pleasant,  and  both  Ger- 
trude and  Jasper  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Gertrude  let  Jasper 
drive.  Jasper  had  never  driven  before  at  all,  unless  it  may  be 
called  driving  to  take  hold  of  the  loose  ends  of  the  reins  when  the 
coachman  is  bringing  the  carriage  round  to  the  door.  But  now 
Jasper  really  drove — that  is,  he  held  the  reins  himself  alone,  one 
rein  in  his  right  hand  and  the  other  in  his  left.  Gertrude  ex- 
plained to  him  how  he  must  pull  one  rein  or  the  other  according 
as  he  wished  the  horse  to  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  Jasper, 
who  paid  close  attention  to  the  instructions  which  Gertrude  gave 
him,  and  followed  them  implicitly,  made  considerable  progress  in 
learning  to  manage  a  horse  on  the  road. 

Presently  Jasper  wanted  to  take  the  whip  too ;  but  Gertrude 
told  him  that  he  could  not  hold  the  whip  while  he  was  holding 
the  reins. 

"You  would  want  three  hands,"  said  she,  "because  you  use 
two  hands  for  the  reins.  But  by-and-by  you  will  learn  to  drive 
so  well  that  you  will  be  able  to  hold  both  of  the  reins  in  one  hand, 
and  then  you  can  hold  the  whip  in  the  other." 

"  Then  let  me  have  the  whip  and  you  take  the  reins,"  said  Jas- 
per. "  I  want  to  whip  the  horse." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gertrude. 
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Whipping  and  driving.  The  object  of  the  ride. 

Gertrude  knew  that  the  horse,  being  a  steady  old  animal,  would 
not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  any  whipping  which  Jasper  would  be 
able  to  give  him,  and  so  she  was  very  willing  to  let  Jasper  have 
the  whip. 

"  Til  tell  you  when  to  whip  him,"  said  Gertrude. 

So  she  waited  a  moment  till  they  came  to  a  smooth  and  level 
part  of  the  road,  and  then  said, 

"Now  whip." 

So  Jasper  whipped  the  horse,  holding  the  whip-handle  with 
both  hands.  Of  course,  he  could  not  whip  hard  enough  to  do  any 
harm,  but  it  made  the  horse  trot  along  faster,  and  this  pleased  Jas- 
per exceedingly. 

This  went  on  for  some  time ;  but  at  last  Jasper  began  to  be 
tired  of  whipping,  and  now  he  wanted  to  take  the  reins  again. 

"Well,"  said  Gertrude,  "I'll  give  you  the  reins,  and  now  you 
may  drive  again  a  little  while." 

There  was  no  harm  in  Gertrude's  yielding  thus  to  Jasper's  ca- 
prices, for  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  them,  and  they  occasioned 
no  trouble.  It  increased  the  pleasure  that  Jasper  took  in  the  ride 
to  be  allowed  to  change  occasionally  from  whipping  to  driving, 
and  from  driving  to  whipping ;  and  as  Gertrude's  object  in  taking 
the  ride  was  mainly  Jasper's  pleasure,  she  did  right  to  let  him 
have  his  way  in  these  respects.  It  would  be  time  enough  for  her 
to  oppose  his  wishes  when  he  should  attempt  to  do  something 
that  would  be  injurious  or  was  wrong.  In  fact,  such  a  case  soon 
occurred. 

They  were  going  up  a  hill,  when  Gertrude  said  the  horse  could 
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not  go  fast,  and  therefore  must  not  be  whipped.  Jasper  then  be- 
gan to  trail  the  lash  of  the  whip  on  the  ground,  leaning  over  the 
side  of  the  wagon,  at  the  end  of  the  seat,  in  order  to  look  at  it. 

"It  is  a  snake!"  said  Jasper.  "Look,  Aunt  Gertrude,  it  is  a 
snake !" 

"I  can't  see  it  very  well,"  said  Gertrude;  "besides,!  must 
mind  the  horse.  You  may  look  at  it  a  moment,  but  then  you 
must  take  it  in." 

"  Why?"  said  Jasper  ;  "  why  can't  I  play  so  with  it  all  the 
time  ?" 

"  I'll  tell  you  after  you  have  taken  it  in,"  said  Gertrude.  "  You 
may  look  at  it  a  little  longer,  and  then,  when  I  say  the  word,  you 
must  take  it  in." 

"  Now  the  wheel  is  running  over  the  snake,"  said  Jasper. 
"  See,  Gertrude,  see  !" 

"JYbw,"  said  Gertrude,  after  pausing  a  moment,  "  now  you  must 
take  it  in." 

But  Jasper  did  not  obey.  He  continued  dragging  the  lash  on  the 
ground,  and  twisting  it  about  to  imitate  the  contortions  of  a  snake. 

"Now,  Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  don't  obey  me.  I  can't 
let  you  have  the  whip  any  longer,  because  you  don't  obey  me. 
Give  the  whip  to  me." 

"No,"  said  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  must  give  it  to  me." 

So  saying,  Gertrude  attempted  to  take  the  whip  out  of  Jasper's 
hands,  but  Jasper  would  not  give  it  up.  He  struggled,  and  began 
to  scream. 
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Gertrude  relinquishes  the  contest.  Turning  the  wagon. 

Jasper  expected  that  Gertrude  would  now  attempt  to  argue  the 
case,  and  try  to  coax  him  to  take  the  whip  in,  or  perhaps  that  she 
would  endeavor  to  persuade  him  to  give  up  the  whip  by  offering 
some  bribe ;  but  she  did  no  such  thing.  As  soon  as  she  found 
that  he  resisted,  she  seemed  to  give  up  at  once,  and  she  left  him 
to  do  with  the  whip  as  he  pleased.  Jasper  thought  that  he  had 
gained  a  victory. 

Gertrude  drove  on  a  short  distance  farther  till  she  came  to  a 
place  where  there  was  a  house,  and  the  road  opposite  the  house 
made  a  wide  place  which  was  convenient  to  turn  the  wagon  in. 
Here  she  beo-an  to  turn,  after  first  drivins  the  horse  out  to  one  side. 

o  o 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"I  am  going  to  turn  the  wagon  round,"  replied  Gertrude. 

"  What  for  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  To  go  home,"  said  Gertrude. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  go  home,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  whining 
tone  ;  "I  want  to  go  and  ride  farther." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  Gertrude  ;   "  but  we  must  go  home." 

As  she  said  this,  she  continued  turning  the  wagon,  and  at 
length  it  had  moved  entirely  round,  and  the  horse  was  headed  to- 
ward home. 

"Why  must  we  go  home?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Because  you  don't  obey  me,"  said  Gertrude;  "I  can't  ride 
with  a  boy  who  does  not  obey  me." 

Jasper  now  drew  in  the  lash  of  the  whip,  and  then  threw  the 
whip  itself  across  Gertrude's  lap,  saying,  in  a  petulant  manner, 
"There!  take  your  whip,  if  you  want  it." 
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The  ride  is  over.  Jasper's  promise.  Wrong  management  in  such  cases. 

Gertrude  took  the  whip  very  quietly,  and  whipped  the  horse 
with  it  a  little  to  make  him  go  faster. 

"Now  I  have  given  you  the  whip,"  said  Jasper,  "I  don't  see 
why  you  need  go  home." 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude;  "this  ride  is  entirely  spoiled.  We 
can't  ride  any  more  to-day.  Some  other  day  I'll  take  you  out 
again,  and  then,  if  you  obey  me  all  the  time,  we  can  have  a  good 
ride  ;  but  if  not,  you  will  spoil  the  ride.  Disobeying  once  spoils 
the  whole  ride  for  that  day." 

Jasper  now  thought  that  Gertrude  had  only  turned  the  wagon 
as  a  feint,  in  order  to  threaten  and  alarm  him,  and  that,  by  means 
of  a  little  teasing  and  promising  on  his  part,  she  would  easily  be 
induced  to  turn  again  and  go  on  with  the  ride. 

"Come,  aunty,"  said  he,  "turn  round  again  and  go  on.  I'll 
be  a  good  boy  now — I  certainly  will — and  do  every  thing  that 
you  say." 

Now  many  persons  in  such  a  case  as  this  would  have  yielded 
to  Jasper's  requests  and  promises,  and  would  have  turned  back 
again,  saying,  perhaps, 

"  Well,  I'll  try  you  for  this  once  ;  but  if  you  disobey  me  again, 
I  shall  certainly  give  up  the  ride  altogether." 

But  such  management  as  this  would  be  very  bad.  If  a  boy 
finds  that  he  can  rebel  and  disobey,  and  then,  when  the  evil  con- 
sequences are  coming  upon  him,  if  he  can  avert  them  all  by  mere- 
ly promising  not  to  do  so  again,  the  effect  is  to  offer  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  disobey.  He  will  say  to  himself, 

"  I  can  disobey  once  without  any  harm ;  it  is  only  for  the  sec- 
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The  right  way.  Ill-humor.  Gertrude's  kind  and  conciliatory  course. 

ond  time  that  my  mother  (or  my  aunt,  or  my  teacher,  as  the  case 
may  be)  punishes  me." 

Gertrude  paid  no  attention  to  Jasper's  entreaties,  but  went  di- 
rectly home.  Of  course,  Jasper  was  now  in  very  bad  humor. 
From  the  time  that  he  had  come  under  his  grandfather's  care  in 
the  rail-road  train  to  the  present  hour,  he  had  seemed  to  be  a  good 
boy,  for  every  thing  had  gone  pleasantly  with  him.  It  had  all 
been  sunshine,  there  having  been  nothing  to  thwart  or  cross  him. 
But  now  the  mood  of  his  mind  was  changed,  and  he  was  ripe  for 
rebellion.  Indeed,  he  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion  already. 

"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  me  when  I  get  home?" 
he  asked.  "Are  you  going  to  tell  grandpapa  of  me?" 

"No,"  replied  Gertrude,  "  I  shall  not  do  any  thing  more  about 
it  when  I  get  home.  By  disobeying  me  you  have  lost  this  ride, 
and  that  is  all.  To-morrow,  if  you  like,  we  will  try  again,  and 
then  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be  a  better  boy." 

"And  what  shall  I  do  all  the  rest  of  the  time  to-day?"  asked 
Jasper,  in  a  complaining  tone. 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Gertrude,  "but  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can  to  have  a  good  time.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  up  in 
my  room  and  look  at  some  of  my  pictures." 

Thus  you  see  that,  while  Gertrude  was  decided  and  firm  in  en- 
forcing the  just  and  proper  penalty  of  Jasper's  disobedience,  name- 
ly, the  loss  of  the  ride,  she  stopped  short  with  that,  and  was  ready, 
after  the  ride  was  given  up,  to  treat  Jasper  just  as  kindly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

Jasper  was  somewhat  softened  by  the  kind  tone  in  which  Ger- 
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trude  spoke  to  him,  but  still  he  did  not  feel  in  very  good  hu- 
mor. And  the  more  he  thought  of  what  had  occurred,  the  worse 
he  felt. 

"It  is  of  no  use  for  you  to  take  me  home,"  said  Jasper,  "  for  I 
won't  get  out  of  the  wagon  if  you  do." 

"Very  well,"  said  Gertrude. 

Jasper's  determination,  however,  not  to  get  out  of  the  wagon 
was  changed  by  seeing  some  geese  in  the  yard  as  the  wagon 
drove  in. 

"  Oh,  Aunty,"  said  he,  "  look !     What  are  they  ?" 

Jasper  had  been  so  little  in  the  country  that  he  knew  scarcely 
any  thing  of  domestic  animals. 

"  What  are  they,  Aunty  ?"  said  he. 

"They  are  geese,"  said  Gertrude. 
Geese  ?"  repeated  Jasper. 

Yes,"  said  Gertrude.      "  We  call  them  geese." 
Will  they  bite  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  Gertrude. 

-•  Then  let  me  get  out  and  see  them,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Gertrude  stopped  the  wagon,  and  Jasper  climbed  down  to 
the  ground.  Gertrude  drove  into  the  inner  yard,  where  she  gave 
the  horse  and  wagon  up  to  Caleb's  care. 

As  soon  as  Gertrude  had  descended  from  the  carriage,  she  heard 
a  loud  outcry  from  the  geese  and  ducks  in  the  other  yard,  and  she 
immediately  went  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  She  found  that 
the  disturbance  was  occasioned  by  Jasper,  who  was  chasing  the 
fowls  about  the  yard. 
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"Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  "what  are  you  doing?" 

"  I  want  to  catch  a  geese,"  said  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  must  not  chase  them  about  and 
try  to  catch  them.  Besides,  we  don't  call  one  of  them  a  geese  ; 
we  call  him  a  goose."" 

"Well,"  said  Jasper,  "goose  or  geese,  I  am  going  to  catch 
him." 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  must  not  catch  him." 

"Yes,"  replied  Jasper,  "I  will  catch  him." 

"Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  must  not  run  after  the  geese  ; 
you  must  leave  them  alone  in  peace,  or  else  I  shall  have  to  tell 
your  grandfather." 

"I  don't  care,"  said  Jasper.  And,  so  saying,  he  set  out  again 
to  run  after  the  geese. 

Gertrude  immediately  went  in  and  reported  the  case  to  Mr. 
Grant. 

"Tell  Jasper  to  come  into  the  library  to  see  me,"  said  Mr. 
Grant.  "  If  he  will  not  come,  ask  Caleb  to  bring  him  in." 

So  Gertrude  went  out  and  gave  the  message  to  Jasper.  Jas- 
per said  he  would  not  go.  Then  Gertrude  went  to  Caleb,  and 
told  him  that  Mr.  Grant  wished  him  to  take  Jasper  into  the 
library. 

Caleb  came  into  the  yard  where  Jasper  was,  and  said,  "Now, 
young  gentleman,  I  am  to  have  the  honor  of  escorting  you  into 
the  library.  Shall  I  lead  you  or  carry  you  ?" 

"I  won't  go,"  said  Jasper. 

Caleb  advanced  to  Jasper  with  a  very  smiling  and  good-natured 
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face,  and,  before  Jasper  was  aware  what  he  was  going  to  do,  he 
took  him  by  the  arms,  and  swung  him  up  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
seated  him  there. 

"  Now,"  said  Caleb,  "  I  will  be  your  horse,  and  give  you  a  ride 
all  about  the  yard.  Say  Get  up  ! " 

Jasper  said  Get  up,  and  Caleb  began  immediately  to  trot  about 
the  yard,  pretending  that  he  was  Jasper's  horse.  Jasper  was 
soon  put  into  good-humor  by  this  play,  and  banging  Caleb  on  the 
shoulder  with  one  of  his  hands  that  was  at  liberty  in  order  to 
make  him  go  faster,  he  filled  the  air  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

After  a  few  minutes  spent  in  this  way,  Caleb  stopped  near  the 
steps  of  the  door,  and  took  Jasper  gently  down,  saying, 

"•Was  not  that  a  good  frolic  ?  Now  we  will  go  into  the  li- 
brary." 

So  he  took  Jasper  by  the  hand  and  led  him  into  the  house. 
Jasper  found  himself  going  quietly  and  willingly  into  the  library 
before  he  had  time  to  think  again  of  his  resolution  not  to  go. 

"Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  that  you  dis- 
obeyed Gertrude." 

Jasper  did  not  answer,  but  began  to  pout  and  to  look  very 
sullen. 

"  Gertrude  told  you  that  you  must  not  run  after  the  geese,  and 
yet  you  would  do  it." 

Jasper  continued  silent. 

"Now,  for  punishment,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "you  must  go 
and  sit  down  upon  that  ottoman  in  the  window,  and  stay  there  till 
I  say  free.  When  I  think  that  you  have  been  there  long  enough 
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for  punishment,  I  shall  Bay  free,  and  then  you  will  be  at  liberty. 
Now  go  to  your  seat." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  shaking  his  head. 

"  Carry  him  there,  Caleb,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

So  Caleb  took  hold  of  Jasper  under  the  arms  and  carried  him 
to  the  seat.  Jasper  resisted  with  all  his  force,  and  kicked  and 
struggled  all  the  way.  Caleb  set  him  down  upon  the  ottoman, 
but  Jasper  would  not  remain  there.  He  slipped  down  upon  the 
floor  the  moment  that  Caleb  let  go  of  him,  and  looked  up  into  Ca- 
leb's face  with  a  scowl  of  defiance. 

"Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  speaking  in  a  very  calm  and  quiet 
manner,  "  you  will  have  to  sit  upon  the  ottoman,  and  it  will  be 
much  better  for  you  to  do  it  of  your  own  accord  than  to  compel  me 
to  employ  force.  Submit  to  your  punishment  like  a  good  boy." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "I  won't  sit  there." 

Mr.  Grant  then  beckoned  to  Caleb,  and  when  Caleb  came  he 
whispered  some  words  injiis  ear,  and  then  Caleb  went  out.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  came  in,  bringing  three  short  leather  straps. 

"Now,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "these  straps  are  to  fasten 
your  feet  and  hands  with,  but  I  shall  be  very  sorry  to  put  them 
on.  Will  you  sit  upon  the  ottoman  without  them  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  won't.  And  if  you  put  those  straps  on 
me,  I'll  scream." 

"Put  them  on,  Caleb,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  quietly. 

Caleb  immediately  seized  Jasper's  arms  as  he  lay  upon  the 
floor,  and  rolling  him  over,  he  drew  his  arms  behind  him,  and 
passed  a  strap  around  the  wrists,  after  he  had  laid  them  together, 
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and  then  buckled  the  strap  tight.  He  then  did  the  same  witli 
Jasper's  legs,  buckling  the  strap  about  the  ankles.  Jasper  strug- 
gled and  screamed  all  the  time,  but  Caleb  was  so  strong  that  his 
strugglings  did  no  good,  and  no  attention  was  paid  to  his  screams 
until  he  was  secure. 

"  Now,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  stop  screaming,  or  else  I 
must  do  something  to  stop  you." 

Jasper  went  on  screaming  louder  than  ever. 

Mr.  Grant  then  made  a  signal  to  Caleb,  for  he  had  foreseen  all 
this,  and  had  made  his  preparations  accordingly,  and  Caleb  drew 
from  his  pocket  a  clean  white  pocket  handkerchief,  folded  very 
close  and  small.  Turning  suddenly,  Caleb  clapped  the  handker- 
chief into  Jasper's  open  mouth,  and  crowded  it  in  so  as  to  stop 
his  mouth  up  as  you  would  cork  a  bottle.  Of  course,  Jasper's 
screams  were  silenced  in  an  instant. 

"  Now,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  you  can  hear  what  I  have  to 
say.  I  am  really  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  use  you  so  harshly.  I 
would  have  let  you  scream  as  long  as  you  pleased,  if  I  were  the 
only  one  to  hear  it.  But  the  neighbors  would  be  disturbed,  and 
so  I  am  obliged  to  gag  you.  I  shall  let  you  lie  there  on  the  floor 
as  long  as  I  should  have  kept  you  on  the  ottoman,  and  then  I  shall 
come  and  see  you.  If  I  find  you  are  quiet,  and  if  I  think  it  prob- 
able that  the  next  time  you  will  sit  on  the  ottoman  when  I  put 
you  there,  I  shall  let  you  go  free.  And,  Caleb,  I  shall  not  want 
you  any  more.  You  can  go." 

A  few  minutes  after  Caleb  had  gone,  Mr.  Grant  went  to  Jasper, 
and  speaking  to  him  in  a  very  kind  and  compassionate  tone,  said, 
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"  I  can't  bear  to  have  you  lying  there  with  your  mouth  stopped 
in  that  way,  Jasper,  my  boy.  It  is  entirely  for  the  sake  of  the 
neighbors  that  I  do  it.  If  you  could  only  keep  silent  without  it, 
I'd  take  the  handkerchief  out." 

Jasper  tried  to  say  that  he  would  be  quiet,  but  he  could  not  speak. 

"Nod  your  head  if  you  mean  that  you  will,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

Jasper  nodded  his  head. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "you  will.  I  am  very  glad.  I  can't 
bear  to  see  you  lying  in  such  a  pitiable  condition." 

So  Mr.  Grant  took  the  handkerchief  out  of  Jasper's  mouth,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

"And  now,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Grant,"!  don't  like  to  see  you 
lying  tied  hand  and  foot  in  this  way  on  the  floor,  just  as  if  you 
were  some  dreadful  criminal — a  robber,  or  a  murderer,  or  some- 
tiling  of  that  sort.  I  don't  think  you  have  done  any  thing  so 
very  wrong.  You  would  not  obey  Gertrude,  it  is  true  ;  but  that 
was  not  any  thing  very  bad.  Sitting  on  the  ottoman  for  ten  min- 
utes would  have  been  punishment  enough  for  that." 

"Then  what  do  you  strap  me  up  so  for?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Only  because  you  would  not  sit  on  the  ottoman  where  Caleb 
put  you,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  "  But  I  would  rather  take  the  straps 
off.  I  should  be  glad  to  take  them  off,  and  I  would  do  it  this 
minute  if  I  thought  you  would  sit  quietly  on  the  ottoman  till  I 
say  'Free.' 

"I  wish  you  would  take  them  off,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  un- 
buckle the  straps.  "  I  won't  ask  you  to  promise  me  to  sit  on  the 
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ottoman  ;  I  will  trust  to  your  honor  for  that.     Besides,  if  you  do 
not,  Caleb  can  come  and  put  on  the  straps  again." 

By  this  time  the  straps  were  unbuckled,  and  Jasper  was  at  lib- 
erty. Mr.  Grant  lifted  him  up,  and  helped  him  to  take  his  seat 
on  the  ottoman.  He  then  sat  down  by  his  side  in  a  very  kind 
and  friendly  manner. 

"You  see,  Jasper,"  said  he,  "this  is  a  kind  of  a  prison.  There 
is  nothing  disgraceful  in  a  boy's  being  sent  to  a  prison  like  this. 
A  great  many  excellent  men  have  been  sent  to  real  prisons,  and 
when  they  are  sent  there  they  always  submit  quietly  until  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  be  set  free.  It  is  only  the  worst  despera- 
does that  attempt  to  resist,  and  make  a  disturbance,  and  fight  the 
jailer.  When  they  do,  the  jailers  put  them  into  strait  jackets,  or 
else  in  irons." 

"What  is  a  strait  jacket  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"It  is  something  that  fastens  them  up  tight  so  that  they  can 
not  move,"  replied  Mr. Grant.  "If  ever  you  are  a  robber  when 
you  grow  up,  and  they  send  you  to  jail,  I  advise  you  to  be  peace- 
able, and  not  attempt  to  fight  the  jailer." 

"I  don't  mean  to  be  a  robber,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  hope  you  won't,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  And  now  I  will  go  to 
my  work.  Presently  I  shall  say  '  Free ;'  then  you  can  go.  You 
can  stay  and  play  here  in  the  library,  or  you  can  go  up  and  see 
Gertrude  in  her  room,  or  you  can  go  out  in  the  yard.  As  soon 
as  the  punishment  is  over,  we  shall  all  consider  the  whole  affair 
entirely  settled,  and  shall  not  think  of  it  any  more,  but  shall  be  as 
ready  to  play  with  you  as  ever." 
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So  Mr.  Grant  went  back  to  his  seat,  and  Jasper  remained  quiet 
on  the  ottoman.  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Grant  said  "Free"  when 
Jasper  jumped  down  and  came  to  where  Mr.  Grant  was  sitting. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  he,  "did  not  I  sit  still  in  my  prison?" 

Mr.  Grant  took  Jasper  up  in  his  lap,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 

"  Yes.  I  knew  that  I  could  trust  to  your  honor  that  you 
would  sit  there  if  I  took  off  the  straps,  and  now  I  will  show  you 
some  pictures." 

So  Mr.  Grant  took  a  picture-book  out  of  the  drawer,  and  enter- 
tained Jasper  some  time  with  the  pictures,  until  he  had  entirely 
banished  from  his  mind  the  disagreeable  impressions  that  his  pun- 
ishment had  produced.  At  length  he  said  abruptly,  as  if  a  sud- 
den thought  had  struck  him, 

"By  the  way,  Jasper, I  am  going  to  take  a  ride  in  the  carryall 
this  afternoon  with  Gertrude,  and  if  you  will  go  with  us,  I  can 
show  you  a  river  where  you  and  I  will  go  fishing  some  day." 

"Yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "I  should  like  to  go  very 
much,  if  you  will  let  me." 

"I  should  like  very  much  to  have  you  go,"  said  Mr.  Grant, 
"  on  my  own  account.  A  boy  as  big  as  you  always  makes  a  ride 
a  great  deal  pleasanter,  if  he  is  only  quiet  and  obedient,  as  I  think 
you  will  be.  You  only  disobeyed  Gertrude  once  this  morning, 
did  you,  while  you  were  riding  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "only  once." 

"  Then  I  think  that  this  afternoon  you  will  not  disobey  at  all, 
and  we  shall  have  a  very  nice  time." 

That  afternoon,  accordingly,  they  took  the  ride  in  the  carryall., 
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and  Jasper  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Neither  Mr.  Grant  or  Gertrude 
made  any  allusion  to  Jasper's  bad  behavior  in  the  morning,  but 
treated  him  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  good  boy  all  his  life. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast — they  had  been  breakfasting 
in  the  library,  as  they  often  did  at  Mr.  Grant's — while  Jasper  was 
preparing  to  go  out  to  play,  Mr.  Grant  asked  Gertrude  if  she  was 
going  to  take  a  ride  that  day. 

Yes,  uncle,"  said  Gertrude,  "if  Jasper  will  go  with  me." 
I'll  go,"  said  Jasper,  eagerly  ;   "I  should  like  to  go." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "but  first,  Jasper,  go  and  ask 
Caleb  to  come  here." 

So  Jasper  went  out,  and  presently  returned  with  Caleb.  He 
came  in  riding  on  Caleb's  shoulder  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  library. 
At  the  door,  Caleb  took  him  down,  and  led  him  in  by  the  hand. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  away  these  straps  and  this  handkerchief," 
said  Mr.  Grant  to  Caleb.  "  I  don't  think  we  shall  need  them  any 
more,  though  we  may  need  them  possibly.  Put  them  where  they 
will  be  at  hand  ;  and,  Gertrude,  if  Jasper  disobeys  you  at  any  time 
— I  don't  think  he  will — but  if  he  should,  you  can  impose  some 
proper  punishment  upon  him.  If  he  submits  to  it  like  a  man, 
very  well ;  if  he  won't  submit  to  it,  let  Caleb  bring  him  in  to  me. 
And  bring  him  in  gently,  Caleb,  leading  him  by  the  hand,  if  he 
will  come  in  that  way." 

"  And  if  he  won't  come  ?"  asked  Caleb. 

"Then,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "you  will  have  to  bring  him  in." 

"And  suppose  he  struggles  and  kicks?" 
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"Then,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "you  will  have  to  strap  him  up. 
There  is  no  other  way.  At  least,  /don't  know  of  any  other  way. 
Do  you  ?" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Caleb,  shaking  his  head,  "  I  do  not." 

Then  turning  to  Jasper,  Mr.  Grant  said,  "  Do  you  know  any 
other  way,  Jasper?" 

"  Why,  no,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  don't  know  any  other." 

" Nor  do  I,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "I  wish  I  did,  for  that  is  a  very 
disagreeable  way.  Is  it  not  very  troublesome  for  you,  Caleb  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  sir,"  said  Caleb,  "  no  trouble  at  all.  I  can  do  it  very 
easily." 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  very  disagreeable  for  Jasper,"  said  Mr. 
Grant.  "But  I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary.  I  think  that 
Jasper  will  come  right  in.  But  if  he  should  resist,  you  will  have 
to  strap  him." 

"And  if  he  screams?"  said  Caleb. 

"  Then,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "you  will  have  to  gag  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  neighbors.     But  don't  you  do  it  if  you  can  possibly  | 
help  it.     And  I  don't  think  it  will  be  necessary.     Jasper  is  going  i 
to  be  a  good  boy.     I  see  it  in  his  eyes.     He  will  do  wrong,  I  have 
no  doubt,  and  disobey  you  sometimes,  Gertrude,  and  then  you  will 
have  to  punish  him,  but  he'll  submit  to  his  punishment,  and  then 
there  will  be  no  difficulty." 

So  Caleb  took  the  straps  and  handkerchief  and  put  them  in  his 
pocket,  and  then  went  away. 

That  afternoon  Jasper  went  with  his  grandfather  and  Gertrude, 
and  had  a  very  pleasant  ride. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCLUSION. 

AFTER  the  affair  described  in  the  last  chapter,  Jasper  did  not 
attempt  openly  to  resist  his  grandfather's  authority.  He  often 
disobeyed  some  command  which  Gertrude  gave  him,  and  was  sent 
to  prison  on  the  ottoman,  or  in  some  similar  place  of  detention ; 
but  when  he  was  sent  he  never  refused  to  go  ;  and  as  this  punish- 
ment, slight  as  it  was,  was  invariably  inflicted  whenever  Jasper 
disobeyed  in  the  least  degree  any  plain  and  positive  command,  he 
soon  found  that  the  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  was  to  obey. 

"  Now,  Jasper,"  said  Gertrude,  one  day,  when  she  and  Jasper 
were  taking  a  ride  together  in  the  wagon,  "  next  Monday  you  are 
going  to  begin  to  learn  to  read." 

"I  can  read  now,"  said  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  know  your  letters,  and  can  read 
easy  syllables,  but  next  Monday  you  are  going  to  begin  to  learn 
to  read  well.     You  are  going  to  have  three  lessons  a  day,  half  an 
hour  for  each  lesson.     You  are  going  to  read  to  me." 
I  shall  like  that,"  said  Jasper. 

You  will  like  it  at  first,"  said  Gertrude,  "but  you  will  soon 
be  tired  of  it.  It  is  very  hard  and  very  tedious  work  to  learn  to 
read.  Then  very  often  you  will  be  at  play,  and  will  not  want  to 
come  when  I  ring  the  bell  fof  you.  Sometimes  you  will  not  come, 
and  then  you  will  have  to  be  sent  to  the  ottoman." 
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"  Shall  you  always  send  me  to  the  ottoman  when  I  don't  come 
to  read  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  I  shall  have  a  little  seat  in  my  room,"  said  Gertrude,  "  when 
I  am  there,  or  in  the  parlor  if  I  am  in  the  parlor,  and  I  shall  send 
you  there.  If  you  come  at  once  and  read  well,  your  lesson  will 
last  half  an  hour.  If  you  do  not  come,  or  do  not  try  to  read  well, 
then  I  shall  send  you  to  one  of  those  seats,  and  you  will  have  to 
stay  there  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  If  you  don't  go  to  that  seat 
when  I  send  you,  you  will  have  to  go  to  the  library,  and  your 
grandfather  will  make  you  sit  on  the  ottoman  a  whole  hour." 

"  I'd  rather  read  than  do  that,"  said  Jasper ;  "  arid  so  I  always 
will  read." 

"  You  think  you  will  now,  and  so  I  suppose  you  will  for  a  day 
or  two,"  said  Gertrude;  "but  then  sometimes  it  will  happen  that 
the  bell  will  ring  for  you  when  you  are  busy  at  play,  and  you  will 
not  want  to  come,  and  you  will  think  that  perhaps  I  shall  excuse 
it  if  you  don't  come  at  once,  and  so  you  will  disobey." 

"  And  then  what  shall  you  do  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why  then,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  shall  not  let  you  read  for  that 
lesson.  I  shall  send  you  to  your  prison-seat  instead,  and  make 
you  stay  there  three  quarters  of  an  hour." 

"  And  won't  you  let  me  read  if  I  wish  to?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "you  may  read  to  yourself  in  your 
prison-seat,  if  that  will  amuse  you,  but  you  will  have  to  stay  there 
the  whole  time." 

This  plan  was  carried  out  fully,  and,  as  Gertrude  had  predict- 
ed, it  happened,  after  two  or  three  days,  that  Jasper  neglected  to 
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come  when  the  bell  rang  ;  and  at  another  time,  although  he  came, 
he  was  not  in  good-humor,  and  did  not  read  well.  In  both  of 
these  cases  Gertrude  sent  him  to  what  she  called  the  prison-seat. 
Jasper  went  to  the  seat,  and  remained  there  quietly,  though  very 
much  out  of  temper.  He  did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  go,  for  he  was 
perfectly  sure  that,  in  that  case,  Gertrude  would  send  him  at  once 
into  the  library,  where  he  was  very  unwilling  to  go. 

Jasper  had  his  first  half  hour  of  reading  immediately  after 
breakfast,  before  he  went  out  to  play.  His  second  half  hour  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  and  the  third  just  before  tea. 
Gertrude  sat  at  the  window  with  her  work  while  Jasper  read. 
Jasper  sat  in  a  little  chair  by  her  side. ,  She  had  a  bell  that  she 
touched  gently  when  it  was  time  for  him  to  come  in,  but  she  never 
called  him,  or  said  any  thing  to  him.  She  did  nothing  but  touch 
the  bell.  If  he  came,  it  was  very  well ;  if  he  did  not,  the  lesson 
was  at  once  given  up,  and  he  was  sent  to  prison.  There  was  no 
parleying  about  it  at  all. 

This  was  a  very  different  mode  of  treatment  from  that  which 
Jasper  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  from  his  mother.  Indeed, 
she  once  undertook  to  teach  him  at  home,  at  the  time  when  she 
could  not  induce  him  to  go  to  school.  Mrs.  Bleeker  had  a  bell 
too,  and  she  used  to  ring  it  on  the  back  piazza,  when  Jasper  was 
playing  in  the  garden,  to  call  him  to  come  in  when  the  time  for 
the  reading-lesson  arrived.  Jasper  would  be  digging  in  the  ground, 
perhaps,  or  playing  with  blocks,  and  his  mother  would  come  out 
upon  the  piazza  and  ring  the  bell.  Jasper  would  pay  no  atten- 
tion. 
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His  mother  would  then  ring  the  bell  again  more  violently  than 
before. 

Still  Jasper  would  go  on  with  his  play. 

44  Jasper,"  his  mother  would  say,  "don't  you  hear  the  bell?" 

"Yes,  mother,  I  am  coming  presently,"  he  would  reply. 

"You  must  come  now,  Jasper,"  his  mother  would  say;  "I'm 
waiting  for  you.  Come  in  directly.  You  can  finish  your  play 
afterward." 

So  his  mother  would  go  in,  and,  after  waiting  five  minutes,  she 
would  come  out  again,  and  say,  in  an  angry  tone, 

"Jasper,  why  don't  you  come?  I  rang  the  bell  for  you  half 
an  hour  ago." 

"  Oh,  mother,  it  was  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  Jasper  would 
say. 

"  Well,  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Do  you  think  you  ought  to  keep 
your  mother  waiting  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ?" 

Then  she  would  alter  her  tone,  and  try  the  effect  of  entreaty. 

"  Come,  Jasper,"  she  would  say,  "  come  in  like  a  good  boy  and 
learn  your  lesson." 

"  Well,  mother,  I  tell  you  I'm  coming  pretty  soon." 

So  his  mother  would  go  in  and  wait  five  minutes  longer.  Then 
she  would  come  out  again,  and  say,  in  a  still  more  impatient  and 
angry  manner  than  at  first, 

"  Jasper,  why  don't  you  come  in  ?  If  you  don't  come  in  this 
minute,  I  shall  certainly  punish  you.  I  certainly  shall,  Jasper, 
you  may  depend." 

"  Mother,  I  can't  come  now,  not  till  I  have  got  my  garden  done. 
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Besides,  I  don't  want  to  read  to-day.  I'm  going  to  have  a  holi- 
day, and  you  had  better  not  wait  for  me." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  would  then  go  into  the  house  quite  in  despair,  say- 
ing to  herself, 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do.  I  have  tried  coaxing  and  I  have 
tried  threatening,  and  nothing  has  any  effect.  I  don't  see  what 
more  there  is  that  I  can  do.  People  may  say  what  they  please 
about  mothers  teaching  their  children  at  home  ;  but  if  they  would 
only  try  it,  they  would  be  convinced,  I  am  sure,  that  it  can't  be 
done." 

Jasper  made  very  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  read  under  the 
system  that  Gertrude  pursued  with  him,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  be  able  to  read  with  some  fluency,  the  reading  lessons 
were  a  pleasure  to  him.  Still  Gertrude  could  not  by  any  means 
rely  on  the  pleasure  that  he  took  in  reading  as  a  means  of  in- 
ducing him  to  come  to  the  lessons  ;  because,  although  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  him  to  read,  yet  it  was  a  greater  pleasure  to  play. 
Jasper  would  be  sometimes  engaged  in  a  play  that  interested  him 
for  the  moment  very  much,  and  on  such  occasions,  if  Gertrude 
had  been  accustomed  to  rely  on  persuasion  instead  of  on  author- 
ity, she  would  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  inducing  him  to 
obey  the  summons  of  the  bell. 

As  it  was,  however,  Jasper  was  perfectly  sure  that  if  he  did  not 
leave  his  play  for  half  an  hour  to  read,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
leave  it  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  sit  alone  in  his  prison,  and 
this  was  sufficient.  The  punishment  was  very  slight,  but  it  be- 
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came  extremely  efficacious  on  account  of  the  invariable  certainty 
of  its  infliction,  and,  after  a  while,  it  ended  in  establishing  a  habit 
of  obedience,  and  then  Jasper  obeyed  all  the  orders  that  were 
given  him  by  Gertrude  or  his  grandfather  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  it  were,  and  without  thinking  of  the  punishment  at  all. 

One  day,  while  Jasper  was  sitting  in  the  wagon  in  the  shed, 
playing  that  he  was  taking  a  ride,  he  heard  the  little  bell  by  which 
Gertrude  was  accustomed  to  call  him.  It  was  not  the  time  for 
one  of  his  reading  lessons,  but  still  he  knew  that  it  was  a  call,  and 
so  he  went  in  immediately. 

Indeed,  he  went  very  gladly  ;  for  when  he  heard  the  bell  ring  at 
any  unusual  time,  he  expected  something  agreeable.  Gertrude 
had  generally  something  pleasant  for  him  at  such  times.  She 
contrived  it  so  on  purpose,  in  order  to  make  him  the  more  willing 
to  come  whenever  he  heard  the  bell  ring. 

When  Jasper  went  in,  he  found  Gertrude  in  the  parlor,  with  her 
garden-bonnet  on. 

"  I  want  you  to  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  garden  with  me," 
said  she. 

Jasper  was  always  very  glad  to  go  and  take  a  walk  in  the  gar- 
den. As  has  already  been  said,  he  was  not  allowed  to  go  except 
when  some  grown  person  went  with  him.  When  he  went  with 
Gertrude,  she  always  gave  him  some  plums,  or  an  apple,  or  a  pear, 
which,  of  course,  pleased  him  very  much. 

Gertrude  led  Jasper  into  the  garden  by  a  little  gate  which  was 
approached  from  the  end  door  of  the  house.  This  gate,  like  the 
other,  was  always  kept  locked. 
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4 'Now,  Jasper,"  said  she,  as  she  led  him  to  the  gate,  "  I  want 
to  see  if  you  can  lock  and  unlock  this  gate  ;  for  uncle  says  that 
from  this  time  he  is  going  to  let  you  go  into  the  garden  by  your- 
self alone,  whenever  you  please." 

Is  he  ?"  asked  Jasper,  quite  surprised. 

Yes,"  replied  Gertrude;  "he  says  you  are  growing  so  obe- 
dient and  so  trustworthy  that  he  thinks  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  let 
you  go  in  the  garden  now  by  yourself.  When  you  first  came 
here  it  would  not  have  been  safe,  he  says,  for  then  he  could  not 
have  been  sure  you  would  have  obeyed  the  necessary  directions, 
but  now  he  thinks  he  can  trust  you." 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  gate,  and  Gertrude  showed  Jas- 
per how  to  lock  and  unlock  it.  The  key,  she  said,  would  always 
be  kept  behind  the  entry  door,  and  Jasper  could  take  it  whenever 
he  pleased. 

"Always  when  you  come  out,"  said  she,  "you  must  lock  the 
gate,  and  hang  up  the  key  in  its  place.  Every  time  you  forget, 
and  leave  the  key  in  the  lock,  you  are  to  be  fined  an  apple  from 
your  trees." 

"From  my  trees?"  asked  Jasper.  He  did  not  know  that  he 
had  any  trees. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Gertrude ;  "  I'll  show  you  your  trees  presently. 
Uncle  has  set  apart  one  of  the  borders  in  the  garden  for  you. 
There  are  flowers  of  various  kinds  in  the  border,  and,  besides,  there 
is  an  apple-tree  at  one  end  and  a  pear-tree  at  the  other." 

"  Show  me  the  place,"  said  Jasper;  "I  should  like  to  see  my 
border  the  very  first  thing." 
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So  Gertrude  led  the  way  to  Jasper's  border.  It  was  filled 
with  flowers,  and  Gertrude  said  that  Jasper  could  gather  as  many 
of  them  as  he  pleased  at  any  time. 

"You  can  also  take  any  of  the  apples  or  pears  off  your  trees," 
added  Gertrude.  "  Caleb  will  let  you  have  a  ladder,  if  you  wish, 
to  climb  up  by ;  or  you  can  knock  them  off  with  a  pole,  just 
which  you  please.  Another  good  way  is  to  shake  the  trees,  and 
then  the  ripest  will  fall  off.  You  had  better  take  only  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  and  so  they  will  last  longer." 

"  I'll  take  one  pear  and  two  apples  every  day,"  said  Jasper. 

"  That  will  be  a  good  rule,"  replied  Gertrude.  "  If  you  want 
any  of  the  fruit  or  the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
garden,  perhaps  you  can  have  them  if  you  first  come  and  ask  for 
them ;  but  you  must  not  touch  them  until  you  have  asked." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  will  not." 

"And  you  must  not  run  in  the  garden  at  all,  but  only  walk," 
continued  Gertrude;  "and  you  must  not  climb  up  upon  any  of 
the  trees  or  upon  any  trellis." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will  not." 

"Nor  step  upon  any  of  the  beds  or  borders,"  added  Gertrude. 

"  No,"  said  Jasper. 

Gertrude  was  very  confident  that  Jasper  would  keep  these 
promises,  for  with  the  habit  of  obeying  orders  he  had  also  ac- 
quired that  of  being  faithful  to  his  word ;  and  when  a  boy  can  be 
relied  upon  to  obey  instructions  and  to  keep  his  word,  a  great 
many  privileges  and  indulgences  can  be  safely  accorded  to  him, 
which  otherwise  it  would  not  do  at  all  to  allow. 
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"  And  now,  Jasper,"  added  Gertrude,  "you'll  forget  sometimes, 
and  leave  the  key  in  the  lock  of  the  gate  when  you  come  out  of 
the  garden." 

"  Oh  no,  aunty,"  said  Jasper,  confidently,  "  I  shall  take  good 
care  never  to  forget." 

"But  you  certainly  will  forget  sometimes  at  first,"  said  Ger- 
trude ;  "  people  always  do  in  such  cases.  You  will  learn  after  a 
time.  That  is  all  that  you  can  expect.  Now,  whenever  you  for- 
get, I  shall  just  say,  'Jasper,  you  have  left  the  key  in  the  gate.' 
Then  you  must  go  immediately  out  to  your  border,  and  get  the 
best  apple  off  of  your  apple-tree,  and  the  best  pear  off  of  your  pear- 
tree,  and  bring  them  to  me,  locking  the  gate  and  bringing  the  key 
at  the  same  time." 

Yes,  aunty,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will." 
And  will  you  do  it  good-naturedly  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 
Yes,"  replied  Jasper;   "I'll  go  laughing  and  dancing  all  the 
way." 

Thus  Jasper  received  free  admission  into  the  garden,  and  in  the 
same  manner  a  great  many  other  new  privileges  were  granted  to 
him  from  time  to  time,  as  he  became  more  and  more  trustworthy 
and  reliable.  He  was  allowed  to  go  a  fishing  alone,  and  to  ride 
out  alone  on  horseback,  and  to  do  a  great  many  other  such  things. 
When  the  winter  came  on,  Jasper  had  fine  times  taking  sleigh- 
rides.  His  grandfather  bought  him  a  pair  of  skates  too,  and  Jas- 
per learned  to  skate. 

He  did  not  go  to  New  York  at  all  that  winter,  nor  did  his  moth- 
er come  to  see  him.  She  thought  that,  as  he  was  doing  very  well 
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in  London,  and  learning  to  read  and  write,  it  was  a  pity  to  disturb 
him ;  and  besides,  as  there  was  nothing  going  on  in  New  York, 
as  she  said,  but  balls  and  parties,  she  thought  that  he  would  only 
be  in  the  way  if  he  came  home.  She  was,  however,  intending  all 
the  while  to  go  up  and  see  him,  but  she  could  not  find  any  time 
when  she  was  free  from  engagements  for  three  days  together,  and 
so  the  winter  slipped  away  before  she  was  able  to  carry  her  in- 
tentions into  effect.  In  May,  Gertrude  had  occasion  to  go  to  New 
York,  and  she  proposed  to  Jasper  to  go  with  her  and  take  care 
of  her. 

Jasper  said  that  he  should  like  to  go  very  much  indeed. 

"  Only,"  said  he,  "you  must  bring  me  back  again,  aunty." 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  will  bring  you  back  if  your  mother 
is  willing,  as  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  be." 

So  Gertrude  and  Jasper  went  to  New  York  by  the  Housatonic 
train.  Jasper  was  of  great  service  to  Gertrude  on  this  journey. 
He  paid  the  fare,  and  attended  to  the  baggage,  and  kept  the  checks 
and  tickets.  When  they  reached  New  York,  too,  he  engaged  a 
carriage  at  the  station,  and  after  assisting  Gertrude  to  get  into  it, 
he  told  the  coachman  where  to  go. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  how  much  Jasper  had 
improved  in  his  personal  appearance.  She  kissed  him  over  and 
over  again,  and  seemed  overwhelmed  with  delight.  She  surveyed 
him  from  head  to  foot,  saying, 

"  Why,  how  much  you  have  grown,  Jasper !  What  a  great  boy 
you  are  !  And  what  a  handsome  boy,  Gertrude !  He  was  always 
a  pretty  boy,  but  now  he  is  handsomer  than  ever." 
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Jasper  was  greatly  interested  in  rambling  about  the  house,  re- 
visiting all  the  old  scenes  and  once  familiar  objects  of  his  child- 
hood. He  went  through  all  the  rooms,  and  then  passed  out  into 
the  yard,  and  thence  into  the  stable.  The  servants  were  all  new, 
for  the  domestics  in  such  a  house  as  Mrs.  Bleeker's  in  New  York 
are  often  changed.  No  one  of  them  knew  him,  and  he  knew  none 
of  them,  but  the  places  were  all  familiar.  There  were  two  new 
horses,  too,  in  the  stable,  and  one  new  carriage. 

The  next  morning  after  Jasper  arrived  in  New  York,  Mrs. 
Bleeker,  at  breakfast-time,  whispered  to  Gertrude  that  she  wished 
to  speak  to  her  a  moment  after  Jasper  had  gone  out.  According- 
ly, when  the  breakfast  was  concluded,  Mrs.  Bleeker  sent  Jasper  on 
some  fictitious  errand  to  the  stable,  and  then,  after  shutting  the 
door,  she  said, 

"  I  am  engaged  to  go  down  to  Staten  Island*  to-day  to  dine, 
and  to  come  up  in  the  evening,  and  I  want  you  to  go  with  me ; 
but  we  must  not  say  any  thing  to  Jasper  about  it,  for  if  we  do,  he 
will  most  certainly  want  to  go  too." 

"Well,"  said  Gertrude,  "and  if  he  should,  all  we  have  got  to 
do  is  to  say  that  we  can  not  take  him." 

"Ah!  but  he  won't  be  satisfied  with  that,"  replied  Mrs. Bleek- 
er. "  He  might  take  a  fancy  that  he  would  go,  and  then  he  would 
make  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

"  Could  you  not  let  him  go  with  us,  then  ?"  asked  Gertrude. 


*  Staten  Island  is  a  large  and  beautiful  island  a  few  miles  down  the  harbor  from 
New  York.  It  is  covered  with  the  villas  and  country-houses  of  the  New  York  mer- 
chants, and  is  an  enchanting  place. 
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4 'No,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "I  should  not  have  any  peace  at 
all.  He'd  be  going  all  about  the  steam-boat  on  the  passage,  and 
I  should  be  in  continual  fear  for  him.  Besides,  there  are  some  chil- 
dren at  the  house  where  we  are  going,  and  he  is  always  so  noisy 
when  he  gets  among  children.  Then  they  are  very  apt  to  quar- 
rel. You  see,  the  children  are  unreasonable,  and  Jasper,  though 
he  is  very  forbearing,  after  a  while  gets  out  of  patience  with  them." 

"Well,"  said  Gertrude,  "if  you  decide  that  he  had  better  not 
go,  I  think  he  will  stay  at  home  quietly  when  you  tell  him  so." 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  shaking  her  head,  "  I  should  not  dare 
to  venture  it.  I  know  Jasper  better  than  you  do.  I  have  had 
more  experience  with  him.  It  will  be  much  the  best  way  for  us 
to  slip  off  without  his  knowing  any  thing  about  it.  I  want  to  go 
down  Broadway  with  you  this  morning  to  do  a  little  shopping, 
and  Jasper  may  go  with  us  then.  That  will  give  him  a  little  ride, 
and  when  we  come  home  he  need  not  know  that  we  are  going 
away  again.  Then  I  will  send  him  out  to  walk  with  Bridget, 
and  while  he  is  gone  we  will  slip  off." 

This  plan  was  decided  upon  accordingly,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  the  carriage,  which  was  an  open  barouche,  came  to  the 
door  to  take  the  party  down  Broadway.  As  the  two  ladies  were 
coming  down  the  steps,  Jasper,  who  was  standing  by  the  carriage, 
looked  to  Gertrude  and  said, 

"May  I  ride  outside,  aunty?" 

Gertrude  looked  at  Mrs.  Bleeker  to  see  what  she  should  answer. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  "  if  you  want  to  very  much." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  would  have  preferred  to  have  Jasper  get  inside, 
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but  she  was  afraid  there  would  be  a  difficulty  if  she  resisted  his 
wishes,  and  so  she  yielded. 

Jasper  accordingly  mounted  on  the  box  outside. 

"  One  of  our  errands,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker  to  Gertrude,  in  a  whis- 
per, as  the  two  ladies  were  coming  down  the  steps,  "is  to  buy 
some  bonbons  to  give  the  children  on  the  island,  but  we  must  not 
let  Jasper  know  it,  for  if  we  do  he  will  want  them  for  himself. 
You  can  slip  into  the  confectioner's  and  buy  them  secretly." 

"  We  might  buy  some  for  him  too,"  suggested  Gertrude. 

"Ah!   but  he  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  we  bought  him  so 

o 

many  that  there  would  be  danger  of  making  him  sick,"  replied 
Mrs.  Bleeker. 

So  the  ladies  got  into  the  carriage,  and  the  coachman  drove  off. 
As  soon  as  the  carriage  came  out  into  the  busy  part  of  Broad- 
way, Gertrude  observed  that  Mrs.  Bleeker  seemed  a  little  uneasy 
about  Jasper's  riding  on  the  outside. 

"  Would  you  rather  that  Jasper  would  come  inside  the  car- 
riage ?"  she  asked. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker  ;  "  but  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to 
ask  him,  for  I  know  he  will  not  be  willing  to  come." 

"Let  us  try,"  said  Gertrude.     "Ask  the  coachman  to  stop.' 
So  Mrs.  Bleeker  asked  the  coachman  to  stop,  and  then  Gertrude 
said, 

"Jasper,  we  want  you  to  come  inside." 
"  Well,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  can  climb  right  over." 
"No,"  said  Gertrude;  "I  would  rather  you  would  get  down 
regularly,  and  so  come  in  at  the  door." 
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Jasper  obeyed  immediately.  Mrs.  Bleeker  looked  very  much 
surprised. 

"I  was  afraid  you  would  not  be  willing  to  come  inside,"  said 
his  mother. 

"  I  would  much  rather  ride  outside,"  said  Jasper ;  "but  Aunt 
Gertrude  said  that  I  must  come  in,  and  so  I  came." 

After  doing  various  other  errands,  the  carriage  at  last  stopped  at 
the  confectioner's  for  the  bonbons. 

"  Let  Jasper  go  in  with  me,"  said  Gertrude,  "  and  help  me  buy 
the  bonbons  ;  or  he  will  stay  in  the  carriage,  if  you  wish,  while  I 
go  in." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  tried  to  hush  Gertrude,  but  it  was  too  late  ;  and  as 
Jasper  had  now  heard  about  the  bonbons,  she  thought  he  might  as 
well  go  in.  Besides,  she  thought  that  he  would  now  insist  on  go- 
ing in,  and  make  a  great  difficulty  if  she  refused  permission. 

So  Jasper  descended  from  the  carriage,  and  then  stopped  to  help 
Gertrude  out  in  a  very  gentlemanly  manner. 

"  How  polite  he  has  grown !"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker  to  herself. 

In  a  few  minutes  Gertrude  and  Jasper  came  out.  Jasper  had 
two  parcels  of  bonbons  in  his  hands,  one  large  parcel  and  one  very 
small  one.  He  held  up  the  small  one  to  his  mother  as  soon  as 
he  was  seated,  saying, 

"  See,  mother,  Aunt  Gertrude  has  given  me  these ;  only  I  must 
not  open  the  paper  to  eat  them  till  I  get  home." 

"Why  not?"  asked  his  mother. 

"Because  Aunt  Gertrude  says  I  must  not,"  replied  Jasper. 

"  What  is  the  reason  she  says  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 
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"  I  don't  know,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Gertrude,  "  that  perhaps,  in  eating  the  candy 
in  the  carriage,  he  might  drop  little  pieces  on  the  cushions." 

"That's  a  very  good  reason,"  said  his  mother. 

Jasper  obeyed  in  this  way  all  the  directions  which  Gertrude 
gave  him  during  the  ride,  and  after  a  while,  when  all  the  shopping 
was  done,  the  whole  party  returned  home.  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  very 
much  surprised,  and,  of  course,  extremely  pleased  with  Jasper's 
behavior.  She,  however,  after  all,  considered  this  good  conduct  as 
accidental  rather  than  otherwise,  and  did  not  change  her  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  inexpediency  of  taking  Jasper  with  them  to  Staten 
Island.  Accordingly,  she  gave  secret  instructions  to  the  coach- 
man to  go  round  with  the  carriage  to  the  stable,  but  not  to  take 
the  horses  out. 

"  I  shall  want  you  again,"  said  she  to  him,  in  a  low  tone,  while 
Jasper  was  going  up  the  steps,  "and  I  will  send  for  you  when  I 
am  ready.  And  now,"  she  added,  turning  to  Gertrude,  and  walk- 
ing with  her  up  the  steps,  "  I  must  contrive  some  plan  to  get  Jas- 
per out  of  the  way,  and  then  we  will  set  out.  Jasper,"  said  she, 
when  she  had  got  into  the  house,  "  I  have  got  an  errand  for  Bridg- 
et to  do  up  in  Broadway,  near  Madison  Square,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  you  go  with  her.  I  want  you  to  see  how  much  the  square 
is  improved." 

"Very  well,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will  go." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  rang  the  bell,  and  Bridget  came.  Mrs.  Bleeker 
told  Bridget  where  she  was  to  go,  and  what  the  errand  was,  and 
she  gave  her  half  a  dollar  to  pay  for  what  she  was  to  buy.  Bridget 
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took  the  money,  and  went  out  to  get  her  bonnet.  Jasper  said  that 
he  would  wait  for  her  on  the  steps  of  the  front  door. 

In  a  few  minutes  Bridget  came  back,  and  she  and  Jasper  set 
out  together.  As  soon  as  they  had  fairly  gone,  Mrs.  Bleeker  said 
to  Gertrude, 

"  There !  so  far,  so  good.  They  are  gone,  and  now  I  can  send 
for  the  carriage." 

So  she  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  carriage  to  be  sent  around 
to  the  door,  while  she  and  Gertrude  went  up  stairs  a  moment  to 
make  some  trifling  change  in  their  dress. 

In  the  mean  time,  Bridget  and  Jasper  had  not  got  so  far  off  as 
Mrs.  Bleeker  had  imagined.  They  had  not  gone  more  than  half 
way  to  Union  Square  before  Bridget  recollected  that  she  had  left 
her  money. 

"There!"  said  she,  stopping  suddenly,  "I  have  forgotten  the 
money." 

"No,"  replied  Jasper,  "  I  saw  mother  give  it  to  you." 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Bridget,  "but  I  laid  it  down  on  the  mantle- 
shelf  in  the  back  parlor  while  I  went  to  get  my  bonnet,  and  there 
it  is  now.  We  must  go  back." 

"  I  have  got  some  money,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  you  can  take  mine." 

"No,"  replied  Bridget,  "we  had  better  go  back  and  get  Mrs. 
Bleeker's  half  dollar  before  any  body  takes  it  away." 

So  they  went  back.  When  they  reached  the  house,  the  car- 
riage was  at  the  door.  Jasper  paid  no  particular  attention  to  this 
circumstance,  but  went  in  with  Bridget.  While  they  were  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Bleeker  and  Gertrude  came  down  stairs  and  c;ot  into 
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the  carriage,  and,  just  as  they  had  taken  their  seats,  Jasper  and 
Bridget  appeared  again  at  the  front  door. 

Mrs.  Bleeker  was  very  much  astonished.  She  did  not  know 
what  she  should  do. 

"  What  can  have  possessed  Bridget  to  bring  the  boy  back  ?" 
said  she  to  Gertrude,  in  a  whisper.  "  What  shall  we  tell  him  ?" 

"  We  will  tell  him  the  truth,"  replied  Gertrude.  "  He  will  not 
make  any  difficulty,  I  am  quite  sure." 

Then,  without  waiting  for  Mrs.  Bleeker's  reply,  she  added,  turn- 
ing to  Jasper, 

"  We  are  going  down  to  Staten  Island,  Jasper ;  but  we  shall 
be  back  this  evening.  Your  mother  thought  it  was  best,  on  the 
whole,  for  you  not  to  go." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Why,  I  thought  he  would  want  to  go,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  in 
a  whisper  to  Gertrude.  "  If  I  had  known  that  he  would  not,  1 
would  have  told  him  all  about  it." 

Then  turning  to  J[asper,  she  added,  speaking  now  aloud, 

"  I  knew  you  would  not  care  any  thing  about  going,  Jasper, 
and  so  I  did  not  say  any  thing  about  it  to  you.  You  would  rath- 
er stay  at  home,  you  have  been  gone  away  from  home  so  long." 

"  Oh  no,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "I  should  have  liked  to  go  with 
you  and  aunty  very  much  indeed,  but  then,  if  you  think  it  is  best 
for  me  not  to  go,  I  shall  stay." 

"I  told  you,"  said  Gertrude,  "that  he  would  not  make  any 
difficulty  ;  and  if  we  were  to  take  him  with  us,  he  would  not  make 
any  difficulty  on  the  way." 
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"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Bleeker. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude,  "  I  am  sure  that  he  would  not.  He 
always  does  just  what  I  say." 

"Well,  you  may  be  able  to  manage  him,  but  I  never  could," 
said  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  However,  I  really  have  a  great  mind  to  try 
him.  Would  you  tell  him  that  we  will  try  him,  and  if  he  does 
not  behave  well  we  will  never  try  him  again  ?" 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "I  would  not  tell  him  that.  I  would 
invite  him  to  come  with  us  unconditionally." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  mean,  exactly,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker; 
"but  you  may  ask  him  yourself,  and  then  you'll  do  it  right." 

All  this  conversation  had  been  carried  on  in  an  under  tone,  so 
that  Jasper  had  not  heard  any  thing  that  his  mother  and  Gertrude 
had  been  saying  ;  but  now  Gertrude  turned  toward  him,  and,  open- 
ing the  door  of  the  carriage,  said,  with  a  smile, 

"  Come,  Jasper." 

Jasper  ran  down  the  steps  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and 
jumped  into  the  carriage,  leaving  Bridget  to  go  and  do  the  use- 
less errand  alone. 

Jasper  fully  sustained  the  good  character  which  Gertrude  had 
given  him  by  his  conduct  during  this  excursion.  When  they 
reached  the  steam-boat  which  was  to  take  them  to  Staten  Island, 
Jasper  found  good  seats  for  his  mother  and  aunt,  and  then  sat 
down  by  the  side  of  his  mother.  Presently  he  asked  Gertrude  if 
he  might  go  to  the  side  of  the  boat  and  see  them  cast  off. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gertrude  ;  "  and  I'll  go  with  you.  I  should  like 
to  see  them  cast  off  myself/1 
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While  Jasper  and  Gertrude  were  standing  together  by  the  side 
of  the  boat,  watching  the  operations  of  the  men  at  work  on  the 
dock  in  taking  in  the  planks  and  casting  off  the  lines,  Gertrude 
said, 

"And  now,  Jasper,  we  are  on  board  a  steam-boat.  When  a 
boy  is  on  board  a  steam-boat  with  his  mother,  there  are  certain 
dangers  incurred,  and  there  is  one  danger  that  the  boy  can  help 
to  guard  against.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  ?" 

"A  blow-up?"  asked  Jasper. 

"No,"  replied  Gertrude.  "A  boy  can  not  do  any  thing  to 
guard  against  a  blow-up." 

"A  collision  ?"  suggested  Jasper. 

"Nor  against  a  collision  either,"  replied  Gertrude. 

"  Why,  he  might  perhaps  keep  watch  to  see  if  any  other  steam- 
boat is  coming,"  said  Jasper. 

"They  always  keep  a  good  watch  themselves,"  said  Gertrude. 
"It  is  not  that." 

"The  steamer's  getting  on  fire?"  said  Jasper,  guessing  again. 
"A  boy  might  help  be  careful  about  fire." 

"No,"  said  Gertrude,  "  it  is  not  that." 

"  Then  I  give  it  up,"  said  Jasper. 

"  The  danger  is  that  his  mother  will  lose  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
sail  by  being  uneasy  about  him,"  said  Gertrude.  "Now  you 
must  remember,  while  you  are  on  board  this  steamer,  that  your 
rule  must  be,  not  that  you  will  not  go  where  you  think  there  is 
danger,  but  that  you  must  not  go  where  it  makes  your  mother 
•uneasy  to  see  you  go." 
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"  How  can  I  tell  where  she  will  be  uneasy  to  see  me  go  ?" 
asked  Jasper. 

Why,  you  know  pretty  well,   don't    you,"   said  Gertrude, 
what  will  make  your  mother  uneasy?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper;  "she  is  made  uneasy  very  easy  indeed." 

"  Then,"  rejoined  Gertrude,  "  you  must  be  very  careful  indeed 
where  you  go.  How  ungenerous  it  would  be  in  a  boy,  when  his 
mother  invited  him  to  go  on  an  excursion  with  her,  to  spoil  all 
the  pleasure  of  it  for  her  just  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  pleas- 
ure of  it  a  little  for  himself!" 

Jasper  was  exceedingly  careful  all  the  passage  to  avoid  going 
any  where  or  doing  any  thing  that  could  give  his  mother  the  least 
uneasiness  in  respect  to  his  safety.* 

Jasper  behaved  extremely  well,  too,  during  the  visit  at  Staten 
Island.  Instead  of  quarreling  with  the  children,  he  amused  them 
very  much.  Indeed,  he  prevented  quarreling  by  devising  a  very 
ingenious  and  satisfactory  way  of  dividing  the  bonbons.  There 
were  five  children  ;  he  made  the  sixth.  When  his  mother  gave 
them  the  paper  of  bonbons,  she  told  them  that  they  might  go  out 
and  divide  them. 

So  Jasper  collected  the  children  around  a  table.  He  opened 
the  paper  of  bonbons,  and  spread  them  all  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  table.  Then  he  prepared  six  papers,  one  for  each  of  the  chil- 
dren. These  papers  were  placed  near  the  edge  of  the  table,  on 
the  sides  all  around,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  "  we  will  all  choose  in  turn,  the  youngest  first, 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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and  the  next  in  order.  Each  one  may  take  one  from  the  paper 
of  bonbons." 

So  the  children  chose  regularly,  beginning  with  the  youngest, 
and  going  round  and  round  the  table  in  regular  rotation,  each  one 
placing  what  he  chose  on  his  own  paper.  Thus  the  bonbons 
were  at  length  divided  in  a  very  just  and  equitable  manner,  and 
without  any  altercation  whatever. 

On  returning  home  from  the  excursion,  Mrs.  Bleeker  said  that 
it  made  it  a  great  deal  pleasanter  for  all  to  have  Jasper  of  the 
party. 

"I  shall  take  him  with  me  always,"  she  said,  "on  all  my  ex- 
peditions— that  is,  provided  he  wishes  to  go." 

Jasper  remained  with  his  aunt  Gertrude  several  days  in  New 
York,  and  then  he  returned  with  her  to  Lendon.  He  liked  Len- 
don  a  great  deal  better  than  New  York,  and  his  mother  thought  it 
was  a  great  deal  better  for  him  to  be  there.  He  came  two  or 
three  times  a  year  to  see  his  mother,  and  sometimes  she  went  to 
Lendon  to  see  him.  She  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  change 
that  took  place  in  his  character  while  there,  though  she  never 
could  understand  how  it  was  brought  about.  Whether  it  was 
the  country  air  that  had  had  a  soothing  and  softening  effect  on 
his  disposition,  or  whether  he  had  simply  outgrown  his  childish 
faults  by  growing  older,  she  never  could  positively  determine. 
She  rather  thought  it  was  the  country  air. 


THE    END. 
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PREFACE. 


IN  the  preceding  volume  of  these  Story-books  we  saw  how 
Jasper  learned  to  obey.  In  this  you  will  see  how  he  learned  to 
command.  Every  boy  who  desires  to  become  an  energetic  and 
efficient  man  must  be  taught  both  of  these  arts.  He  must  learn 
to  obey,  or  he  will  never  acquire  any  proper  habits  of  self-control, 
and  can  never  become  an  agreeable  or  useful  associate  with  others 
in  those  great  enterprises  which  can  only  be  undertaken  by  com- 
binations of  men  ;  and  he  can  not  direct  advantageously  the  labors 
of  others  in  such  departments  as  may  be  committed  to  his  charge 
unless  he  also  knows  how  to  command. 

You  may  perhaps  think  that,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
obey,  it  is  always  an  easy  thing  to  command,  but  you  will  learn 
from  this  story  that  there  is  an  art  in  that  as  well  as  in  other 
things. 
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CONGO, 

CHAPTER  I. 

JASPER   PUT   IN   COMMAND. 


At  work  in  the  garden.  Going  down  to  the  brook. 


"HEN  Jasper  was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  living  with 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Grant,  in  Lendon,  he  went  out  one  morn- 
ing early  in  the  spring  to  make  his  garden.  He  raked  off  the 
weeds,  and  sticks,  and  straws  which  had  remained  on  the  ground 
during  the  winter,  and  then  loosened  the  earth  around  the  roots 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  around  the  permanent  flowers.  He 
was  next  going  to  dig  up  a  piece  of  ground,  to  make  a  place  to 
sow  annual  flower-seeds  in ;  but  he  began  to  feel  tired  of  work, 
and  so  he  thought  he  would  go  down  into  the  field  behind  the 
garden,  and  see  how  things  looked  by  the  brook. 

There  was  a  gate  in  the  back  wall  of  the  garden,  which  was 
fastened  by  a  bolt  on  the  inside. 

"I  can  go  out  by  this  gate,"  said  Jasper  to  himself,  "only  I 
must  be  sure  to  come  back  this  way,  so  as  to  bolt  the  gate  again. 
It  will  not  do  to  leave  it  unfastened." 

Jasper  went  down  to  the  brook,  and,  after  following  it  for  some 
time,  he  came  to  a  place  where  it  entered  into  a  thicket  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  and  here  the  brook  divided  into  two  branches. 
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A  discovery.  The  island  in  the  brook.  Planning. 

Jasper  pushed  his  way  in  among  the  trees  of  the  thicket,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  brook  down,  he  found  that  the  two  branches  united 
ao-ain  a  short  distance  below,  so  as  to  form  an  island.  The  isl- 

c? 

and  was  covered  with  bushes,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  were  sev- 
eral stumps  and  logs,  more  or  less  decayed,  and  two  or  three 
pretty  good  sized  trees. 

"I'll  have  this  island  for  mine,"  said  Jasper  to  himself,  "and 
I'll  clear  it  up  and  make  a  pretty  place  of  it." 

So  Jasper  began  to  pick  up  the  bits  of  branches  and  fragments 
of  decayed  wood  which  lay  about  the  ground,  and  to  pile  them 
up  together  in  an  open  place  in  the  middle  of  the  island. 

"When  I  get  the  pile  made,"  said  he  to  himself,  "I'll  set  it 
on  fire,  and  burn  this  old  trash  all  up.  That  will  be  the  easiest 
way  to  get  rid  of  it ;  besides,  it  will  make  a  good  bonfire." 

After  working  in  this  way  about  fifteen  minutes,  Jasper  heard 
a  bell  ringing  at  the  house. 

"Ah!"  said  he,  "that  is  the  first  bell  for  breakfast." 

So  he  jumped  over  the  brook  to  the  main  land,  and  went  back 
through  the  garden  gate  into  the  garden.  He  bolted  the  gate  on 
the  inside,  and  then,  gathering  up  the  tools  which  he  had  been 
using,  he  went  into  the  tool-room  and  put  them  away.  He  then 
went  into  the  house  and  got  ready  for  breakfast. 

At  breakfast  he  told  his  grandfather  about  his  island. 

"  Grandfather,"  said  he,  "  I  have  discovered  an  island." 

"  That  is  great,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  Christopher  Columbus  did 
no  more  when  he  first  discovered  America." 

"And  I  want  you  to  give  it  to  me,"  added  Jasper. 
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Conversation  at  the  breakfast  table  about  the  island. 

"  To  carry  away  with  you  when  you  go  back  to  New  York  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Grant,  very  gravely. 

"  Oh  no,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  I  could  not  carry  it  away  ; 
but  I  want  to  clear  it  up,  and  have  it  for  mine  while  I  am  here." 

"  That  is,  you  want  what  we  call  a  lease  of  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
Yes,  sir,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  but  what  is  a  lease  ?" 
Why,  when  we  give  a  person  a  lease  of  any  property,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  "  we  give  him  the  possession  and  use  of  it  for  a  time; 
but  it  remains  our  property  all  the  while,  and  when  the  time  ex- 
pires, then  the  property  comes  back  to  us  again." 

"  Yes,  that's  it,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper ;  "I  want  a  lease  of 
the  island  for  all  this  summer.  I  am  going  to  clear  it  up,  and 
make  a  garden  on  it." 

"Won't  the  cows  get  into  the  garden?"  asked  Mr.  Grant; 
"  there  are  cows  in  the  field." 

"Ah!  but  they  can't  get  over  the  brook,"  replied  Jasper. 
"  The  banks  are  pretty  steep  all  around,  and  where  they  are  not 
steep  I  am  going  to  make  them  so." 

"Then  how  will  you  get  over  yourself?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"I  shall  make  a  bridge,"  said  Jasper. 

"  You  will  want  some  help  to  do  all  that  work,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"  You  may  have  Martin,  if  you  like." 

Martin  was  a  boy  about  sixteen  years  old,  who  was  at  that 
time  at  work  for  Mr.  Grant. 

"  You  could  have  Martin  to  work  for  you  all  this  afternoon,  if 
you  wish,  only,  I  suppose,"  added  Mr.  Grant,  "you  would  not 
know  how  to  command  him.  You  have  learned  pretty  well  how 
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Learning  how  to  command.  Martin  under  Jasper's  orders. 

to  obey,  but  you  have  never  yet  taken  any  lessons  in  learning 
how  to  command." 

"  Oh,  I  can  command  him  well  enough,"  replied  Jasper.  "  I 
shall  look  about  and  see  what  there  is  to  be  done,  and  tell  him, 
and  he  will  do  it." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "I'll  tell  him,  after  breakfast, 
that  he  is  to  be  under  your  orders  this  afternoon." 

Accordingly,  after  dinner  that  day,  Mr.  Grant  called  Martin,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  to  be  under  Jasper's  direction  for  that  after- 
noon. 

"  He  wants  to  clear  up  an  island,  he  says,  down  in  the  pasture," 
said  Mr.  Grant;  "you  may  go  with  him  and  help  him.  Do 
whatever  he  directs." 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  Martin  and  Jasper  went  down  to  the 
island  together. 

"Now,  Martin,"  said  Jasper,  "what  I  want  you  to  do  is  to 
help  me  grub  up  these  roots,  and  stumps,  and  bushes.  I'm  go- 
ing to  leave  a  fringe  of  bushes  all  about  the  margin  of  the  island 
to  serve  for  a  hedge,  and  to  keep  the  cattle  from  getting  in  ;  but 
I  am  going  to  clear  up  all  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
so  as  to  make  it  smooth  and  pretty,  and  then  I  am  going  to  dig 
up  a  small  place  for  a  garden.  The  rest  I  am  going  to  have  for 
green  grass." 

"  That  is  an  excellent  plan,"  said  Martin. 

So  Martin  went  to  work,  under  Jasper's  direction,  to  carry  the 
plan  into  effect.  Jasper  cut  down  all  the  bushes  that  grew  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  leaving  a  dense  thicket,  like  a  hedge,  all 
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Clearing  up  the  island.  The  bonfire.  A  series  of  interruptions. 

about  the  sides  of  it.  He  laid  the  bushes  on  his  pile,  and  pres- 
ently he  set  the  pile  on  fire.  He  also  gathered  up  all  the  decayed 
stumps  and  branches,  and  other  fragments  of  trees,  which  lay  about 
the  ground,  and  dug  up  the  stumps  that  came  up  easily,  and  threw 
them  all  upon  the  fire. 

While  Jasper  was  thus  employed,  Martin  did  the  heavier  work. 
He  pulled  up  the  stumps  and  roots  that  came  hard,  and  he  cut 
down  an  old  dead  tree  which  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
which,  though  it  was  dead,  was  only  dry  and  not  decayed,  and  so 
was  very  hard  to  cut.  Jasper  tried  this  tree  first  himself,  but  he 
could  not  do  any  thing  with  it. 

Tilings  went  on  so  pretty  well  for  about  an  hour,  but  then  Mar- 
tin began  to  get  somewhat  out  of  patience  by  Jasper's  calling  him 
off  so  frequently  from  one  piece  of  work  to  another.  A  laboring 
man,  or  even  a  boy,  who  is  accustomed  to  steady  work,  likes, 
when  he  has  commenced  on  a  job,  to  go  on  and  finish  it ;  but 
Jasper,  finding  continually  new  things  to  do,  was  perpetually  call- 
ing Martin  from  one  thing  to  another  in  quite  a  vexatious  man- 
ner. 

For  instance,  at  one  time,  while  Martin  was  at  work  digging 
out  a  big  root,  Jasper,  who  had  gone  down  to  the  lower  point  of 
the  island,  below  a  fringe  of  bushes,  where  Martin  could  not  see 
him,  suddenly  called  out, 

"Martin,  I  want  you  to  come  here." 

"  Shall  I  need  any  tools  ?"  asked  Martin. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jasper;  "yes,  you  may  bring  an  iron 
bar." 

34  B 
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Martin  is  called  from  his  work  to  see  about  making  the  wharf. 

So  Martin  laid  down  the  pick  with  which  he  had  been  digging 
the  root,  and  went  to  Jasper,  carrying  the  iron  bar. 

"  I  want  you  to  see  whether  you  can  pry  up  these  stones," 
said  Jasper,  pointing  to  some  stones  that  lay  imbedded  in  the 
ground,  on  the  shore  of  the  island. 

"  What  for  ?"  said  Martin. 

"  Why,  you  see,  I've  an  idea  of  making  a  wharf  of  them,"  re- 
plied Jasper.  "  If  I  can  get  out  these  stones,  and  make  a  wharf 
of  them  here  on  the  lower  point  of  the  island,  then  I  can  build  a 
dam  a  little  way  below  there,  and  so  have  a  pond  to  sail  my 
boats.  You  see,  there  is  quite  a  wide  space  between  the  banks 
of  the  brook  here,  right  below  the  island,  and  if  I  can  make  a  dam 
so  as  to  fill  all  this  space  with  water,  I  can  have  a  good  pond." 

"It  is  an  excellent  plan,"  said  Martin;  "but  then  you  had 
better  finish  clearing  up  the  island  first,  and  afterward  begin  on 
this  job." 

"  No,"  replied  Jasper,  "  I  want  to  have  you  see  if  you  can  get 
these  stones  out  now ;  for,  if  they  won't  come  out,  then  I  shall 
have  to  give  up  the  plan,  and  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  know." 

So  Martin  went  back,  and  brought  the  shovel  and  the  pick,  so 
that  he  could  dig  about  the  stones  in  order  to  get  them  out. 
While  he  was  at  work  upon  them,  Jasper  strolled  along  up  the 
shore  of  the  island,  and  soon  disappeared  from  view  behind  the 
thicket. 

Martin  dug  out  one  stone,  and  while  he  was  at  work  on  the 
second,  he  heard  Jasper's  voice  calling, 

"Martin!" 
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Another  summons.  Plan  about  widening  the  brook. 

"Halloo!"  said  Martin. 

"I  want  you  to  come  here,  and  bring  the  shovel." 

"  I'm  busy  digging  out  these  stones,"  replied  Martin  ;  "  I  can't 


come  now." 


"Yes,  yes,"  said  Jasper;  "I  want  to  see  about  widening  the 
brook  here.  You  can  go  back  to  the  stones  in  two  or  three  min- 
utes." 

So  Martin,  grumbling  at  his  master's  capriciousness,  took  his 
shovel  and  went  to  the  place  where  Jasper  was. 

"You  see."  said  Jasper,  "the  brook  is  not  quite  wide  enough, 
or,  rather,  the  banks  are  not  quite  steep  enough  here  to  keep  the 
cows  from  jumping  over,  and  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  make  them 
steeper.  We  ought  to  know  this  now,  because,  you  see,  if  we 
can't  keep  the  cows  out,  it  is  of  no  use  for  us  to  try  to  make  a 
garden. " 

"But,  Jasper,"  said  Martin,  "it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  wait 
until  we  have  got  the  other  jobs  done  that  we  have  already  be- 
gun, and  then  take  hold  of  the  widening  of  the  brook  all  togeth- 
er. You  see,  we  want  different  tools  and  things  in  order  to  do 
this  work." 

"What  different  things  do  you  want?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Why,  we  want  a  pick,  and  a  shovel,"  said  Martin,  "and  an 
iron  bar  to  pry  out  the  stones." 

"Well,"  said  Jasper,  "you  have  got  them  all." 

"  And  we  want  a  wheelbarrow  to  wheel  the  sods  and  the  grav- 
el away  in,"  added  Martin,  "and  a  board  to  stand  upon,  to  keep 
my  feet  out  of  the  water  when  I  am  digging,"1 
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Martin's  objection.  It  is  overruled  by  Jasper. 

"Oh,  no  matter  about  those  tilings,"  said  Jasper,  "just  to  dig 
a  little.  I  only  want  a  little  done  now,  just  to  see  how  it  will 
look." 

"Besides,"  continued  Martin,  "  if  you  are  going  to  build  a  dam, 
the  sods  and  the  gravel  that  we  shall  get  in  widening  the  brook 
will  be  just  what  you  will  want  for  the  embankment.  So  it  will 
be  a  great  deal  better  to  wait  until  you  are  ready  to  begin  the  dam, 
and  then  lay  boards  down,  and  so  wheel  what  we  dig  out  of  the 
brook  right  to  the  spot." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  that,"  said  Jasper;  "we  will  do  it  so 
when  we  get  ready  to  go  to  work  regularly ;  but  now  I  only  want 
you  to  widen  one  little  place,  so  that  I  can  see  how  it  is  going  to 
look,  and  you  can  throw  the  sods  and  the  gravel  any  where." 

"Very  well,"  said  Martin,  in  a  resigned  tone  of  voice,  "it  is 
just  as  you  say  ;  it  makes  no  difference  to  me :  Mr.  Grant  put  me 
under  your  orders." 

So  Martin  went  for  the  rest  of  his  tools,  and  then  began  to 
work,  as  Jasper  had  directed,  in  widening  out  the  brook.  Jasper 
stood  looking  on  a  few  minutes,  and  then  said  he  would  go  and 
see  to  the  fire. 

So  he  went  into  the  middle  of  the  island  again  and  replenish- 
ed the  fire.  He  then  looked  at  the  stump  of  the  tree  which  Mar- 
tin had  begun  to  dig  out,  but  which  he  had  left  when  Jasper  call- 
ed him  away  to  see  about  the  stones. 

"  Ah !"  said  he,  "  this  is  just  the  thing.  I'll  finish  digging  out 
this  stump  wThile  Martin  is  away." 

Jasper  worked  a  few  minutes,  and  then  he  began  to  be  tired. 
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Stump-digging.  Another  project.  Martin  called  again. 

The  truth  is,  that  digging  out  a  stump  is  very  hard  and  vexatious 
work.  Wherever  you  try  to  put  in  your  shovel  you  find  roots  in 
the  way,  and  when  you  strike  your  shovel  down  upon  them  to 
cut  them  off,  if  they  are  big  they  are  so  solid  that  you  make  no 
impression,  and  if  they  are  small  they  yield  to  the  blow,  and  then 
spring  back  again  immediately,  and  all  your  efforts  are  vain. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  to  dig  out  all  these  roots,"  said  Jasper  to  him- 
self; "it  will  do  just  as  well  to  cut  them  off  below  the  level  of 
the  ground.  Then,  when  the  hole  is  filled  up,  the  gravel  will  be 
as  smooth  as  if  there  were  no  roots  there." 

So  Jasper  began  to  call  Martin. 

"Martin,"  said  he,  "I  want  you  to  come  here  for  a  minute  or 
two." 

"I  wonder  what  new  plan  the  boy  has  got  now !"  said  Martin 
to  himself. 

He,  however,  obeyed  the  order,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound,  and 
leaving  his  work  in  the  brook,  he  went  in  through  the  thicket  to 
the  place  where  Jasper  was. 

"I  think,"  said  Jasper,  "  that  it  is  not  of  any  use  to  dig  out 
any  more  of  these  roots,  and  so  I  want  you  to  cut  them  off.  Then 
I  can  pry  the  stump  right  over,  and  put  it  on  fire." 

"  But  you  can't  dig  the  ground  up  for  your  garden,"  said  Mar- 
tin, "  unless  you  first  get  the  roots  all  out." 

"  No  matter,"  replied  Jasper ;  "  I  will  have  the  garden  in  anoth- 
er part." 

"  Then,  besides,"  said  Martin,  "  I  can't  cut  the  roots  off  down 
so  deep  in  the  ground  without  spoiling  your  grandfather's  axe." 
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"  But  I  have  taken  all  the  stones  away,"  said  Jasper,  "  on  pur- 
pose, so  that  you  might  not  hit  any  of  them." 

"Ah!  but  it  is  not  the  stones  merely,"  replied  Martin.  "  The 
bark  of  the  roots  is  all  full  of  grit  and  gravel,  and  it  would  spoil 
this  axe  to  cut  them  through." 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "the  worst  would  be  that  it  would  dull  it 
a  little,  but  you  can  grind  it  again  to-morrow." 

Thus  Martin  insisted  that  it  would  not  answer  to  cut  these 
roots  off  with  his  axe,  while  Jasper,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  he  should  do  it. 

"  Grandfather  told  you  to  obey  my  orders,"  said  Jasper. 

"He  told  me  to  obey  your  orders  to-day,"  said  Martin,  "but 
not  to-morrow." 

"  Well,  I  don't  give  you  any  orders  for  to-morrow,"  said  Jasper. 

"Yes  you  do, "retorted  Martin,  "by  requiring  me  to  dull  the 
axe  to-day,  so  as  to  sharpen  it  to-morrow.'' 

"  That's  a  very  different  thing,"  said  Jasper. 

"No,"  replied  Martin,  "it  is  just  the  same  thing.  If  I  have 
to  work  to-morrow  in  sharpening  the  axe  which  I  dull  to-day, 
don't  you  see  it  is  making  me  work  for  you  two  days  instead  of 
one  ?" 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "it  is  no  such  thing;  and  if  you  don't  cut 
the  roots  of  the  trees,  I'll  cut  them  myself." 

So  saying,  Jasper  approached  Martin,  and  was  going  to  take 
away  the  axe  from  him  in  order  to  cut  the  roots,  but  Martin  held 
the  axe  behind  him  with  one  hand,  and  the  other  he  held  out  as 
if  to  keep  Jasper  away. 
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Jasper's  anger. 


The  result. 


Martin  leaves  him. 


MARTIN   REFUSES   TO   OBEY. 


Jasper  now  began  to  feel  quite  angry,  and  lie  struck  Martin's 
arm.  The  blow  which  he  struck  was  not  a  violent  one ;  still,  it 
was  a  blow. 

Martin  immediately  turned  round,  and,  putting  his  axe  upon 
his  shoulder,  began  to  walk  away.  He  passed  through  a  gap  in 
the  thicket  that  formed  the  border  of  the  island,  threw  his  axe 
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across  the  brook  to  the  main  land,  then  leaped  over  himself,  and, 
taking  up  his  axe,  walked  across  the  field  toward  the  house. 

Jasper  ran  to  the  margin  of  the  island  to  see  where  Martin  was 
going. 

"Martin,"  said  he,  "are  you  going  away?" 

"Yes,"  said  Martin,  "I  am  going  away." 

Martin  turned  his  head  to  give  this  answer,  but  did  not  stop. 
Jasper  was  confounded  at  this  sudden  change  in  the  aspect  of  his 
affairs.  At  first  he  was  inclined  to  follow  Martin,  and  attempt  to 
induce  him  to  come  back  and  resume  his  work  again ;  but  he 
thought  it  doubtful,  on  reflection,  whether  he  should  succeed  in 
bringing  him  back  if  he  were  to  try. 

"Besides,"  said  he  to  himself,  "what  is  the  use  of  my  having 
a  workman  if  lie  will  not  obey  me,  and  do  as  I  say  ?" 

So  Jasper  went  on  working  alone.  He  could  not  dig  out  the 
stumps,  but  he  made  great  progress  in  clearing  the  ground  of  all 
other  incumbrances.  The  fire  served  not  only  to  burn  up  the  old 
wood,  but  it  was  also  good  company  for  him,  and  prevented  his 
feeling  lonely.  At  last,  when  the  fire  went  out  on  account  of 
there  being  nothing  more  to  burn,  Jasper  gathered  up  the  tools 
and  carried  them  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A    CONVERSATION. 

THAT  evening,  at  tea,  Mr.  Grant  asked  Jasper  how  he  got  along 
with  his  work  during  the  afternoon  with  Martin. 

"I  got  along  with  my  work  pretty  well,"  said  Jasper,  "but  I 
could  not  do  any  thing  at  all  with  Martin." 

"  Why,  what  was  the  matter  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  He  would  not  mind  me,"  replied  Jasper.  "  He  would  not  do 
as  I  said." 

"That's  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"And  at  last,"  continued  Jasper,  "he  went  off  and  left  me." 

"Why  did  he  go  off  and  leave  you?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"Because  he  was  not  willing  to  do  what  I  wanted  him  to  do," 
said  Jasper.  "  I  wanted  him  to  cut  off  some  roots,  and  he  would 
not,  and  so  he  came  off  and  left  me  to  finish  the  work  alone." 

"Is  that  a  full  and  fair  account  of  the  matter  ?"  interrogated  Mr. 
Grant. 

"Why,  yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper.  "  I  could  tell  you  more 
of  what  we  said  and  did,  but  that's  the  substance  of  it.  He  would 
not  do  what  I  wanted  him  to  do,  and  so  he  came  away." 

"It  is  very  extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "for  I  expressly 
ordered  him  to  work  under  your  direction." 

"Well,  he  would  not,"  said  Jasper. 

Here  there  was  a  pause.     Mr.  Grant  wraited  a  moment  to  see 
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if  Jasper  would  make  any  farther  explanations,  but  lie  did  not, 
and  so  Mr.  Grant  resumed : 

"  It  seems  that  some  difficulty  arose  between  you  and  Martin," 
said  he,  "  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  Martin  himself  was  here, 
lie  could  tell  me  in  five  words  what  it  was ;  but  he  is  not  here, 
and  I  do  not  like  to  send  for  him,  for  that  will  look  as  if  I  could 
not  trust  you  to  give  me  a  fair  account  of  the  matter.  But  I  can 
trust  you,  I  am  sure.  Think  how  ungenerous  it  would  be  in  yon. 
to  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  give  me  a  wrong  idea  of  what 
he  did — to  make  charges  against  him  that  are  not  really  deserved — 
when  he  is  not  here  to  defend  himself." 

On  hearing  these  words,  Jasper  resolved  to  be  honest,  and  to 
tell  his  grandfather  the  whole  story  in  a  fair  and  impartial  man- 
ner ;  so  he  began  at  the  beginning,  and  went  on  to  the  end,  and 
gave  his  grandfather  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  happened.  He 
explained  how  he  had  at  first  made  Martin  discontented  by  order- 
ing him  about  from  one  place  to  another,  giving  him  every  minute 
a  new  piece  of  work  to  do  before  he  had  finished  the  other,  and 
then  that  he  had  directed  him  to  cut  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  that 
Martin  had  refused  because  he  thought  it  would  dull  the  axe. 

o 

"  So,  then,  that  was  the  reason  why  he  would  not  obey  you?" 
said  Mr.  Grant.  "  He  was  afraid  of  spoiling  one  of  my  tools  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper. 

"  And  now,  on  reflection,  do  you  think  that  was  a  good  reason?" 

"  Why,  I  am  not  sure,  grandfather,"  replied  Jasper.  "  I  think 
now  that  that  was  a  good  reason  why  I  should  not  have  ordered 
him  to  do  it ;  but,  if  I  ordered  him  to  do  it,  I  don't  see  why  he 
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ought  not  to  have  obeyed  me.  You  put  him  under  my  orders, 
and  if  I  ordered  him  wrong,  then,  it  seems  to  me,  he  ought  to 
have  obeyed,  and  left  me  to  be  responsible  for  it  to  you." 

"Good!"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "That  is  a  true  principle,  and  an 
excellent  good  one  within  its  limits.  What  you  mean  is  this  :  that 
when  one  person  is  under  the  rightful  authority  of  another,  he  must 
obey  the  orders  that  he  receives,  even  when  they  are  wrong." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  good  and  true  principle,  with  one  proviso  ;  and 
that  is,  that  the  commander,  in  giving  his  orders,  keeps  within  the 
limits  of  his  rightful  authority.  If  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  authority,  then  the  other  is  not  bound  to  obey. 

"  There  are  always  limits  to  authority,"  continued  Mr.  Grant, 
"  either  express  or  implied.  There  are  limits  even  to  the  author- 
ity of  a  captain  or  a  general  in  war.  If  a  captain  orders  a  soldier 
to  fire  at  the  enemy,  the  soldier  is  bound  to  obey,  because  it  is 
within  the  power  of  the  captain  to  order  the  soldier  to  fire  at  the 
enemy  whenever  he  pleases.  The  soldier  must  obey,  even  if  he 
knows  that  it  is  the  wrong  time  to  fire." 

"  How  could  it  be  the  wrong  time  to  fire  at  the  enemy  ?"  asked 
Jasper. 

"  Why,  you  see,  a  party  of  the  enemy  might  be  coming  into  an 
ambuscade,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "where  the  captain  and  a  great  many 
of  his  soldiers  were  waiting  to  seize  them  and  make  them  prisoners. 
Now,  if  the  captain  were  to  order  a  soldier  to  fire  on  the  first  one 
that  came,  the  report  of  the  gun  might,  alarm  the  rest,  so  that  they 
would  run  away.  Thus  it  might  be  very  unwise  to  fire.  The 
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soldier  might  know  that  it  was  unwise ;  still,  he  would  be  bound 
to  obey,  if  the  captain  ordered  him  to  fire,  because  it  is  entirely 
within  the  just  limits  of  the  captain's  power." 

"And  what  sort  of  a  command  would  be  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  power?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why,  suppose  the  captain  should  have  a  quarrel  of  some  sort 
with  his  own  general,"  replied  Mr.  Grant,  "and  should  determine 
to  kill  him,  but,  not  being  willing  to  kill  him  himself,  should  order 
the  soldier  to  do  it.  He  might  say  to  the  soldier,  The  general  is 
going  to  review  the  troops  to-morrow.  In  doing  it,  he  will  pass 
down  the  line  directly  in  front  of  you.  Have  your  gun  loaded 
with  a  bullet,  and  when  he  gets  opposite  to  you,  shoot  him.  I, 
who  am  your  captain,  command  you  to  do  it,  and  you  are  bound 
to  obey  your  captain  in  every  thing." 

"  He  would  not  be  bound  to  obey  him  in  that,"  said  Jasper. 

"Xo,"  rejoined  Mr.  Grant;  "to  order  a  soldier  to  shoot  his 
own  general  is  something  beyond  a  captain's  authority. 

"It  is  just  so  with  other  kinds  of  authority,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"  A  judge  on  the  bench,  when  a  prisoner  has  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  by  a  jury,  has  authority  to  issue  an  order  to  the  sheriff  to 
hang  him,  and  the  sheriff  is  bound  to  obey  ;  but  if  he  were  to  give 
the  sheriff  an  order  to  hang  any  private  enemy  to  whom  he  owed 
some  grudge,  a  man  who  was  not  accused  of  any  crime  and  who 
had  not  been  tried,  he  would  exceed  his  authority,  and  the  sheriff 
would  not  be  bound  to  obey  him. 

"In  case  of  soldiers  and  judges,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "the 
limits  of  authority  arc  always  exactly  defined  by  law,  and  such 
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officers  almost  always  know  exactly  where  the  boundaries  are ; 
but  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  though  the  boundaries  are  just 
as  real  and  just  as  important,  we  do  not  see  them  so  easily,  and 
sometimes  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  out  where  they  are.  The 
limits  are  not  expressed — they  are  only  implied." 

"I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Why,  in  your  case,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  when  I  put  Martin  un- 
der your  command  for  the  afternoon,  I  did  not  tell  you  in  express 
words  how  much  authority  you  were  to  have  over  him,  but  left 
you  to  infer  it  by  your  own  good  sense  from  the  nature  of  the 
case.  I  won't  attempt  now  to  define  them  exactly,  but  I  think 
you  will  see  yourself,  on  reflection,  that  I  did  not  mean  to  author- 
ize you  to  command  him  to  spoil  my  tools,  or  to  injure  my  prop- 
erty in  any  way." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jasper,  "I  do  see  it  now." 

"  Still,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
he  would  have  come  away  and  left  you  on  that  account.  I  don't 
see  why  he  did  not  stay  and  help  you  in  other  ways.  What  was 
the  real  reason  why  he  came  away  ?" 

"  Why,  I  suppose,"  said  Jasper,  hesitating,  "  I  suppose  he 
thought  I  struck  him." 

"  Ah !"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  that  throws  new  light  on  the  subject. 
He  thought  you  struck  him." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jasper ;  "  but  I  did  not  mean  to  strike  him 
exactly." 

"  How  was  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant.     "  Tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Why,  you  see,"  replied  Jasper,  "  I  wanted  to  take  the  axe  to 
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cut  the  roots  of  the  tree,  and  he  would  not  let  me.  lie  held  the 
axe  behind  him,  and  then  put  out  his  arm  to  keep  me  from  taking- 
it,  and  so  I  struck  his  arm." 

"There  was  no  great  harm  in  that,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "still  I 
think  it  was  wrong." 

Yes,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "I  think  so  myself  now." 
It  was  not  any  thing  very  bad,"  rejoined  Mr.  Grant.  "  For  a 
man  to  strike  his  workman  because  he  was  angry  with  him  would 
be  very  bad,  but  for  a  boy  like  you  to  do  it  on  a  sudden  impulse 
is  no  great  thing,  provided  he  sees  the  wrong,  after  he  has  commit- 
ted it,  and  makes  reparation." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Grant  made  too  light  of  Jasper's  offense  in  strik- 
ing Martin,  and  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  while  we  are  young, 
and  before  we  have  learned  the  habit  of  self-control,  the  move- 
ment of  the  arm  to  resent  any  supposed  injury  or  wrong  follows 
so  exceedingly  quick  upon  the  emotion  of  resentment  that  the 
action  is  almost  involuntary.  It  is,  however,  none  the  less  really 
wrong. 

It  was,  however,  not  Mr.  Grant's  way  ever  to  exaggerate  in  any 
degree  the  faults  or  offenses  of  children.  While  he  was  very  firm 
and  decided  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted  in  the  government 
of  Jasper,  he  was  always  very  indulgent  in  estimating  his  con- 
duct, and  was  very  ready  to  take  into  view,  of  his  own  accord, 
every  possible  excuse  and  palliation. 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  any  thing  very  bad,  your  striking  Martin 
as  you  did,"  he  continued,  '•'though  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
was  vcrv  much  hurt  in  his  feelings  bv  it.  To  be  struck  when 
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you  don't  deserve  it  is  something  very  hard  to  bear.  I  don't  know 
that  I  blame  him  for  going  away.  Do  you  ?" 

"Why  no,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "I  don't  think  I  do." 

"  Suppose,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "  that  you  had  been  working 
for  somebody,  and  had  been  doing  as  well  as  you  could  for  them, 
and  that  they  should  get  out  of  patience  with  you,  and  come  and 
strike  you,  would  not  you  have  gone  off  and  left  them  ?" 

"Yes,  sir,  I  would,"  said  Jasper,  firmly. 

"Well,  now,  I  think  you  will  feel  better,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "if 
you  go  and  tell  Martin  so.  Do  just'as  you  please  about  it.  You 
see,  you  naturally  feel  a  little  uncomfortable  when  you  think  of 
having  struck  Martin  in  that  way,  but  if  you  go  and  tell  him  that 
you  ought  not  to  have  done  so,  that  will  take  all  the  uncomforta- 
ble feeling  away.  Besides,  I  should  not  wonder  if  it  should  make 
Martin  feel  better  about  it  too." 

"I'll  go  and  tell  him  this  minute,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Jasper  went  out  to  find  Martin,  while  his  grandfather  rose 
from  the  table  and  went  into  the  library.  Martin  was  watering 
the  horse  at  the  pump  in  the  yard. 

"  Martin,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  think  you  did  exactly  right  to  come 
off  and  leave  me  this  afternoon.  I  would  have  done  just  so  if  I 
had  been  you.  I  had  no  business  to  strike  you." 

"Well,  now,  I  have  been  thinking  of  it,"  said  Martin,  "  and  I 
rather  thought  I  did  not  do  quite  right.  You  did  not  hurt  me 
any." 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  said  Jasper. 

"  At  any  rate,  it  is  of  no  consequence  now.     And  I'll  tell  you 
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what  I  can  do  about  that  stump.  I  have  found  an  old  axe  in  the 
shed  that  I  can  cut  the  roots  off  with  and  not  hurt  it  at  all,  and 
I'll  go  and  do  it  the  next  time  your  grandfather  can  spare  me  to 
go  and  work  for  you."' 

44  Good  I*'  said  Jasper  ;  44  that  will  be  just  the  thing."' 
So  Jasper  returned  into  the  house,  and  went  to  the  library  to 
find  his  aTandfather. 

{^S 

44  Well,  Jasper/'  said  Mr.  Grant,  when  he  saw  him  coming  in, 
44  have  you  settled  the  affair  with  Martin  ?" 

44  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Jasper. 

44  Did  you  settle  it  pleasantly  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  44  very  pleasantly  indeed.'' 

44  And  do  you  feel  better  about  it  yourself?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

44  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "I  feel  a  great  deal  better;  and  Mar- 
tin says  that  he  has  found  an  old  axe  to  cut  the  stump  roots  off 
with,  and  that  he  will  come  and  cut  them  for  me  the  first  day  you 
can  spare  him/' 

4*  Ah !  but  I  don't  see  how  I  can  spare  him  very  well  to  work 
iji  you  any  more,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  44 1  have  got  so  much  for  him 
to  do  myself.  How  long  will  it  take  him  to  cut  the  roots  off?" 

••  I  should  not  think  it  would  take  him  more  than  half  an  hour," 
said  Jasper. 

••  Well,  you  may  have  him  to-morrow  for  half  an  hour,"  said 
Mr.  ( rrant,  k'  but  after  that  I  think  you  must  hire  your  own  help. 
If  you  want  any  body  to  work  for  you  on  your  island,  I'll  pay 
him,  but  you  must  rind  him." 

"  How  must  I  find  him  r"  asked  Jasper. 
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Hiring  help.  Mr.  Grant's  offer.  Jasper's  determination. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  "It  is  always 
very  difficult  to  get  hired  hands  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You 
see,  every  body  has  a  farm  of  his  own,  and  so  they  don't  like  to 
go  and  work  for  other  people.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if  you  can 
find  any  body  to  work  for  you,  I'll  give  you  the  money  to  pay 
them.  If  you  can't  find  any  body,  then  you  will  have  to  do  the 
work  yourself." 

"  I'll  go  and  ask  Martin,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Jasper  went  out  into  the  kitchen  to  find  Martin.  He  asked 
Martin  if  he  knew  where  he  could  get  a  hired  hand  to  help  him 
about  his  work. 

"Do  you  want  a  man  or  a  boy?"  asked  Martin. 

"  Which  would  be  best  for  me,  do  you  think  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why,  I  suppose  a  man  would  do  more  work,"  said  Martin, 
"but  then  a  boy  can  bear  being  ordered  about  better." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Why,  you  always  change  your  plan  pretty  often,  you  know," 
replied  Martin,  "  and  you  want  your  workman  to  leave  one  thing 
and  go  to  another  a  good  deal.  Men  don't  like  to  do  that.  They 
always  want  to  finish  one  thing  before  they  begin  another." 

"Ah!  but  I  am  not  going  to  do  so  any  more,"  replied  Jasper. 
"I  am  going  to  let  my  man  work  more  steadily." 

"  There's  an  Irishman  that  they  call  Patrick  that  lives  in  the 
edge  of  the  village,"  said  Martin,  "  and  another  man  named 
Thompson.  They  both  go  out  to  work." 

"  I  mean  to  go  to-morrow,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  see  if  I  can  hire 
either  of  them." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FIRST   APPEARANCE   OF   CONGO. 

THE  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Jasper  asked  his  grandfather 
if  Martin  could  go  that  forenoon  and  cut  up  his  stump. 

"At  what  time  do  you  want  him  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  At  eleven  o'clock,"  said  Jasper,  "  when  I  get  through  my 
studies." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  he  may  go." 

"And  then  this  afternoon,"  added  Jasper,  "I  am  going  to  the 
village  to  see  if  I  can  hire  a  man  for  myself." 

"Yes,"  said  his  grandfather,  "that  will  be  a  good  plan.  You 
can  hire  a  man  or  a  boy." 

"  Which  do  you  think  would  be  best  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Why,  a  man  will  do  the  most  work,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "but 
a  boy  would  be  the  best  company." 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  I'd  rather  have  a  boy,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Take  which  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  only  you  must 
not  hire  him  but  for  one  day.  After  we  have  tried  him  for  one 
day  we  can  tell  better  whether  we  shall  keep  him  or  not." 

According  to  the  arrangement  thus  made,  at  eleven  o'clock  Jas- 
per called  Martin,  and  they  together  went  down  to  the  island. 
Martin,  of  course,  carried  the  old  axe.  On  the  way  Jasper  said 
that  he  was  going  that  afternoon  to  see  if  he  could  find  a  man  or 
boy  to  work  for  him  all  the  time. 
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"If  you  get  one,"  said  Martin,  "I  advise  you  to  ask  your 
grandfather  to  give  you  this  old  axe,  and  then  you  and  your  man 
can  grind  it  up  sharp,  and  always  have  an  axe  to  use  of  your  own 
that  you  can  dull  as  much  as  you  have  a  mind  to." 

"  But  I  should  not  want  to  dull  it  at  all,"  replied  Jasper,  "  aft- 
er taking  so  much  pains  to  grind  it." 

"That  is  the  very  reason  why  I  wanted  you  to  grind  it  your- 
self, in  order  that  you  might  know  how  much  hard  work  a  good 
edge  costs,  and  try  to  keep  it  when  you  get  it.  Nothing  makes  a 
boy  so  careful  of  the  edge  of  a  tool  as  his  having  turned  the  grind- 
stone in  getting  the  edge." 

Martin  and  Jasper  leaped  over  the  brook  to  the  island.  When 
they  reached  the  place,  Martin  immediately  began  to  cut  off  the 
roots  of  the  stump.  He  cut  them  as  low  down  as  he  could,  so  that 
when  the  hole  should  be  filled  up  again,  and  the  ground  leveled, 
no  traces  of  the  stump  should  appear.  The  work  was  soon  ac- 
complished, and  the  stump  was  rolled  out  upon  the  ground. 

"  Now,"  said  Jasper,  "  the  difficulty  is  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it,  for  I  have  not  got  any  more  fire  to  burn  it  up." 

"  Can't  you  make  a  new  fire  ?" 

"I  have  not  got  any  more  sticks,"  said  Jasper.  "  I  have  clear- 
ed the  ground  up  all  about  the  island." 

"  Then  I  don't  know  what  you  will  do,"  said  Martin  ;  "  and  I 
can  not  stay  to  help  you.  Mr.  Grant  only  gave  me  leave  to  come 
down  here  to  get  the  stump  out,  and  that  work  is  done." 

Just  at  that  moment  Jasper  heard  a  voice  at  a  distance  calling 
to  him, 
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"Jasper!   Jasper! 

Jasper  ran  to  the  margin  of  his  island,  at  a  place  where  there 
was  an  opening  through  the  fringe  of  trees,  and  looked  in  the  di- 
rection from  which  the  sound  proceeded.  He  saw  a  boy  standing 
on  a  gate  which  led  toward  the  house.  It  was  the  gate  that  Jas- 
per and  Martin  had  passed  through  in  coming  from  the  little  green 
lane  into  the  pasture.  Jasper  perceived  at  once  that  it  was  a  boy 
of  his  acquaintance  named  Flip.  I  don't  know  whether  that  was 
his  real  name,  but  it  was  what  the  boys  generally  called  him. 

"  Halloo,  Flip !"  said  Jasper ;  "  come  down  here." 

So  Flip  set  out  to  come  down  just  as  Martin  did  to  go  up,  and 
they  passed  each  other  midway  between  the  island  and  the  gate. 

Flip  was  considerably  younger  than  Jasper,  but  he  was  a  very 
bright  and  pleasant  boy.  As  soon  as  he  came  near  the  island  he 
asked  Jasper  what  he  was  doing. 

He  stood,  in  asking  this  question,  on  the  main  land,  while  Jas- 
per remained  on  the  island.  The  branch  of  the  brook  was  be- 
tween them. 

"  I  am  making  me  a  farm,"  said  Jasper.  "  I'm  clearing  the  land 
now,  and  presently  I'm  going  to  dig  up  a  piece  of  ground  for  a 
garden.  The  rest  I'm  going  to  have  for  a  mowing  field." 

"  But  the  cows  will  get  into  your  garden,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Flip.  "  There  are  always  cows  in  this  pasture." 

44  Ah  !  but  I  have  left  a  fringe  of  bushes  all  about  the  island," 
said  Jasper,  "  so  that  they  can't  see  that  there  is  any  garden  there. 
Besides,  I  am  going  to  widen  and  deepen  the  brook  all  around, 
and  then  they  can't  jump  across,  even  if  they  do  see." 
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Then  how  will  you  get  across  yourself?"  asked  Flip. 
Why,  you  see,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  have 
a  bridge." 

"But,  if  you  have  a  bridge,  then  the  cows  can  go  over  too," 
said  Flip. 

"Ah!  but  I  shall  contrive  some  kind  of  bridge  that  the  cows 
can  not  get  over,"  said  Jasper.  "  I  could  manage  that  well  enough 
if  I  only  had  somebody  to  help  me  do  the  work.  If  you  will  help 
me  you  shall  own  the  farm  with  me." 

"  Agreed,"  said  Flip,  eagerly.     "  I'll  help." 

So  Flip  jumped  across  the  brook,  over  to  the  island,  by  way  of 
taking  possession  of  his  new  property. 

"  And  now,"  said  Jasper,  "  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
rid  of  this  old  stump  that  we  have  been  digging  up  out  of  the 
ground.  One  thing  we  can  do  with  it  is  to  roll  it  off  into  the 
woods  out  of  sight,  only  I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  it  across  the 
brook." 

"We  might  lay  a  plank  across,"  said  Flip. 

"But  we  have  not  got  any  plank  down  here,"  said  Jasper, 
"and  it  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  bring  one  down." 

"  What  else  can  we  do  with  it?"  asked  Flip. 

"  If  we  could  find  sticks  enough  to  put  under  to  make  a  good 
hot  fire,"  said  Jasper,  "we  might  burn  it  up." 

"  That's  the  best  plan,"  said  Flip.  "  We  can  find  sticks  enough 
in  the  woods,  I  am  sure." 

So  the  boys  went  to  work  getting  sticks,  and  old  dry  stumps 
and  logs  in  the  woods.  The  piles  that  they  found  they  brought 
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clown  to  the  margin  of  the  brook  and  threw  them  over  upon  the 
island.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour  they  had  accumulated  quite 
a  pile  of  fuel. 

"  The  more  we  get  the  better,"  said  Flip,  "  for  we  shall  have  a 
bigger  fire." 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "and  there  will  be  more  ashes  left;  and 
the  more  ashes  there  is,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  crops  on  my 
farm." 

On  our  farm,"  said  Flip. 

Yes,  our  farm,"  rejoined  Jasper,  accepting  the  correction. 
"  This  afternoon,"  he  added,  "I  am  going  into  the  village  to  try 
to  get  a  man  to  come  and  help  me  do  some  of  the  hard  work  on 
my  island." 

"  That's  good,"  said  Flip ;  "  I'll  go  with  you.  But  who  is  go- 
ing to  pay  the  man  ?"  he  asked. 

"  My  grandfather,"  said  Jasper ;  "  and,  besides  paying  the  man, 
he  is  going  to  let  me  have  the  wagon  to  go  and  get  him  ;  so  I 
shall  have  a  ride  at  any  rate,  if  I  don't  get  a  workman.  I  am  go- 
ing to  have  the  wagon  immediately  after  dinner,  and  I'll  come  for 
you  at  your  house." 

"No,"  said  Flip,  "I'd  rather  come  to  your  house,  and  then  I 
shall  have  a  longer  ride." 

This  arrangement  having  been  made,  the  boys  resumed  the 
work  of  gathering  wood  for  the  fire,  and  continued  to  prosecute  it 
industriously  till  the  bell  rang  for  dinner.  Then  Jasper  and  Flip 
went  together  to  the  house,  and  Flip  went  home,  promising  to 
come  again  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  his  dinner. 
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The  horse  was  harnessed  into  the  wagon  at  one  o'clock  ;  Martin 
and  Jasper  harnessed  him.  A  few  minutes  before  he  was  ready 
Flip  came.  Mr.  Grant  had  given  Jasper  no  instructions  whatev- 
er in  respect  to  hiring  his  man,  having  preferred  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  judgment  and  discretion. 

"  He  can  not  make  any  great  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Grant  to  him- 
self, "for  one  day's  work  of  a  man  is  of  no  serious  consequence 
any  way ;  and  if  a  boy  always  walks  in  leading-strings  he  never 
will  learn  to  go  alone." 

As  soon  as  the  wagon  was  ready,  Jasper  went  into  the  house  to 
tell  his  grandfather  that  he  was  going. 

"We  are  all  ready,  grandfather,"  said  he. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  I  hope  you  will  have  good  luck." 

So  Jasper  bade  his  grandfather  good-by,  and  went  back  to  the 
wagon.  Flip  was  already  in,  and  was  holding  the  reins  ;  Jasper 
got  in,  and  they  drove  away. 

On  the  way  they  began  to  talk  about  the  kind  of  bridge  they 
should  have  over  the  brook. 

"  I  have  thought  of  a  kind  of  jumping  bridge,"  said  Jasper. 

"What  kind  of  a  bridge  is  that?"  asked  Flip. 

"Why,  one  way  to  make  it,"  said  Jasper,  "would  be  to  find 
a  big  stone  with  a  flat  top,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the  brook, 
at  some  place  where  the  banks  are  high  and  firm.  Then,  when 
we  wanted  to  go  across,  we  could  jump  from  the  bank  on  one  side 
to  the  stone,  and  then  from  the  stone  to  the  other  bank ,-  but  the 
cows,  you  see,  would  not  dare  to  do  that,  so  they  could  not  get 
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"Well,"  said  Flip,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "that  will  be  an 
excellent  plan." 

"  Only,"  added  Jasper,  "  I  think  it  will  be  very  hard  to  find  a 
stone  large  enough  and  high  enough  to  make  a  good  firm  step.  And 
then,  if  we  should  find  one,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  place  it  right. 
If  we  were  to  get  it  there,  and  roll  it  over  into  the  brook,  it  would 
go  down  into  the  mud,  and  then  we  could  not  do  any  thing  with 
it;  so  I  thought  of  taking  a  post." 
A  post  ?"  repeated  Flip. 

Yes,"  rejoined  Jasper  ;  "a  short  post  with  a  good  broad  end. 
We  would  saw  off  one  end  of  the  post  flat  and  square ;  that 
would  be  the  end  to  step  upon.  Then  we  would  sharpen  the 
other  end." 

"We  could  not  do  it,"  said  Flip. 

"But  our  man  can  do  it,"  said  Jasper.  "You  forget  that  we 
are  going  to  have  a  man.  Then,  when  he  has  sharpened  the  low- 
er end  of  the  post,  we  will  put  it  on  the  wheelbarrow,  and  wheel 
it  down  to  the  place  where  we  want  to  have  our  bridge.  We  will 
have  it  in  a  place  where  there  is  a  good  soft  bottom,  so  that  the 
post  will  drive." 

"It  is  soft  bottom  almost  all  along  there,"  said  Flip. 
"  Then,"  continued  Jasper,  "  I'll  hold  the  post  in  its  place, 
and  keep  it  steady,  while  our  man  drives  it  down  with  a  great 
beetle." 

Oh,  Jasper,"  said  Flip,  "you  could  not  hold  it." 
Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "I've  thought  of  a  way.     You  see,  I'll 
take  a  long  strip  of  wood,  and  nail  one  end  of  it  across  the  post, 
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just  below  the  square  end,  and  that  will  keep  the  post  upright 
while  our  man  drives  it." 

4 'That  will  be  an  excellent  way,"  said  Flip. 

"I  have  planned  it  all  out,"  said  Jasper.  "I  planned  it  at 
dinner  to-day.  Grandfather  helped  me." 


The  boys  were  not  successful  in  hiring  either  Patrick  or 
Thompson.  Patrick  was  engaged  for  four  or  five  days  to  work 
in  a  garden,  and  Thompson  had  gone  with  a  team  to  a  neighbor- 
ing town  to  bring  a  load  of  seed  potatoes,  and  they  did  not  know 
when  he  would  be  back.  After  having  made  these  applications 
and  received  these  answers,  Jasper  felt  quite  perplexed.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  He  let  the  horse  walk  slowly  along  the 
road,  while  he  and  Flip  sat  in  the  wagon  considering. 

"  If  we  only  knew  somebody  to  inquire  of,"  said  Jasper,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"I  know  a  fellow,  that  lives  right  round  the  corner  here  in  a 
little  lane,  that  perhaps  could  tell  us,"  said  Flip. 

"What's  his  name?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Congo,"  said  Flip.  » 

"That's  a  queer  name,"  said  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  rejoined  Flip,  "and  the  fellow  is  a  queer  fellow.  Per- 
haps he  would  come  and  work  for  you  himself,  though  I  don't 
know  as  he  would  ;  and,  if  he  would  be  willing  to  come,  I  don't 
know  as  he  would  do." 

"Why  would  not  he  do?"  asked  Jasper. 

"First,  he's  only  a  boy,"  said  Flip,  "and,  next,  he's  black." 
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"That's  no  matter,"  said  Jasper;  "I'd  just  as  lief  have  him 
black,  or  blue,  or  green,  or  any  other  color  he's  a  mind  to  be,  if 
he's  only  a  good  strong  fellow  to  drive  the  post  for  the  jumping 
bridge." 

"He  is  a  good  strong  fellow,"  said  Flip.  "I  saw  him  throw- 
ing a  beetle  with  the  other  boys  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  threw  it 
farther  than  any  of  them." 

"  Then  let's  go  and  see  him,"  said  Jasper. 

So  saying,  Jasper  whipped  up  his  horse  and  drove  fast  round 
the  corner  where  Flip  directed  him,  and  soon  came  to  the  house. 
It  was  a  small  house,  quite  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  There 
was  a  little  yard  by  the  side  of  the  house,  and  a  path,  bordered 
with  hollyhocks,  led  up  from  the  open  gate  to  the  end  door.  As 
the  boys  drove  up  to  the  place,  Jasper  saw  a  colored  boy,  con- 
siderably larger  than  himself,  at  work  digging  by  the  side  of  the. 
door. 

"  There  he  is  now,"  said  Flip  ;  then,  in  a  louder  voice,  he  call- 
ed out, 

"Halloo,  Congo!" 

Congo  looked  up  from  his  work,  and  responded  in  the  same 
tone, 

"Halloo,  Flip!" 

"What  are  you  doing?"  asked  Flip. 

'  I'm  setting  out  a  hop  vine,  to  grow  up  over  our  door,"  an- 
swered Cono-o. 
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"  Well,  Congo,"  added  Flip,  "  here's  Jasper,  who  wants  to  know 
if  you  will  come  and  work  for  him." 
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Congo  looked  a  little  surprised  at  this  proposal,  and,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  he  asked, 

"  What  does  he  want  me  to  do  ?" 

"  Why,  he  wants  you  to  help  him  clear  some  land,  and  to  dig- 
out  some  stones — don't  you,  Jasper  ?"  (here  Flip  turned  to  Jasper, 
and  spoke  in  a  lower  tone) — "to  Ibuild  your  dam  with." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "and  all  such  things." 

"Well,"  said  Congo,  "I'll  go  and  ask  my  mother." 

So  Congo  went  into  the  house,  and  presently  he  came  to  the 
door  again,  bringing  his  mother  with  him.  She  was  a  very  good- 
natured-looking  colored  woman,  about  forty  years  old.  His  moth- 
er questioned  Jasper  more  particularly  about  the  business,  seem- 
ing to  be  at  first  somewhat  in  doubt  whether  Jasper  was  in  earn- 
est in  the  application  that  he  had  made.  At  last  she  asked  who 
would  pay  if  Congo  went  there  to  work. 

"My  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "Mr.  Grant." 

"  Ah  !  well,"  said  she,  "  if  Mr.  Grant  will  pay  him,  he  may  go. 
I  want  him  generally  here  at  home  to  help  me,  but,  if  he  can  earn 
any  money,  that  would  help  me  more  still.  At  any  rate,  he  shall 
come  up  this  evening  and  see  Mr.  Grant  about  it.  What  time 
shall  he  come  ?" 

Jasper,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  said  that  he  thought  seven 
o'clock  would  be  a  good  time  ;  and  the  affair  being  thus  arranged, 
he  and  Flip  rode  away,  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  expe- 
dition thus  far. 

At  tea-time  Jasper  told  his  grandfather  that  he  had  found  a  boy 
to  work  for  him. 
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"  I  could  riot  get  a  man,"  said  Jasper,  "  but  this  is  a  good 
strong  boy.  Don't  you  think  he  will  do,  grandfather  ?" 

"Yes,"  replied  his  grandfather,  "I  think  he  will  do  very  well, 
if  you  can  only  manage  him." 

"A  boy  will  be  easier  for  me  to  manage  than  a  man,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Jasper. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  think  you  will  find  him  a  great  deal  hard- 
er to  manage,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  manage 
a  boy,  I  assure  you.  And  how  much  are  you  going  to  pay  him  ?" 

"  Why,  you  are  going  to  pay  him,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  I'll  give  you  the  money,  but  you  must 
pay  him  yourself.  I  can't  have  any  thing  to  do  with  it." 

"And  how  much  do  you  think  I  ought  to  pay  him?"  asked 
Jasper. 

"I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "You 
had  better  inquire  what  the  customary  wages  are.  It  will  be  bad 
if  you  pay  him  either  too  much  or  too  little." 

"  I  know  it  would  be  bad  if  I  paid  him  too  little,"  said  Jasper, 
"  but  what  harm  would  there  be  in  my  paying  him  a  little  too 
much  ?" 

"  Why,  he  would  tell  other  boys  of  his  age  who  are  working 
for  less  than  what  you  paid  him,  and  that  would  make  them  dis- 
contented with  their  wages.  Perhaps  they  would  complain,  and 
that  would  make  difficulty.  Then,  besides,  you  will  probably  not 
employ  this  boy  very  long  ;  and  if,  while  you  do  employ  him,  you 
pay  him  more  than  the  market  price  for  his  work,  and  he  finds 
afterward  that  he  can  not  get  so  much  from  other  people,  then  he 
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will  be  discontented  and  dissatisfied,  and  will  perhaps  say  that 
if  he  can't  get  as  much  as  you  paid  him  he  will  not  work  at  all. 
So  it  is  never  best  to  pay  a  workman  above  the  fair  market  price 
for  his  labor." 

"And  how  am  I  to  find  out  the  market  price?"  asked  Jasper. 

"I'm  sure  I  don't  know,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.  "You  must 
find  out  somehow  or  other  for  yourself.  If  I  pay  the  money,  that 
is  all  that  I  can  do.  You  must  do  all  the  business." 

"  I'll  go  out  and  ask  Martin,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Jasper  went  out  and  asked  Martin.  He  also  asked  one  of 
Mr.  Grant's  hired  men  who  was  in  the  kitchen  at  the  time.  After 
obtaining  all  the  information  that  he  could,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  ought  to  pay  the  boy  twenty-five  cents  a  day  with 
his  board,  or  thirty  cents  a  day  without  his  board.  He  concluded 
that  the  latter  would  be  the  best  plan. 

Mr.  Grant  approved  of  this,  and  accordingly,  when  Congo  came, 
these  terms  were  proposed  to  him. 

Congo  seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  the  terms,  and  said  that 
he  would  come  the  next  morning  immediately  after  breakfast. 

"We  make  the  engagement  for  one  day  at  a  time,"  said  Mr. 
Grant,  "though  perhaps  Jasper  will  want  you  longer,  if  you  are 
a  good  boy  and  behave  well.  You  look  to  me  like  a  good  boy, 
and  I  believe  that  you  must  be  a  good  boy,  for  I  have  never  heard 
any  thing  against  you.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  have  any 
concern  about." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Congo. 

Mr.  Grant  had  paused  a  little  when  he  had  finished  the  above 
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Mr.  Grant's  conversation  with  Congo  about  what  he  should  do. 


sentence,  and  Congo  thought  that  he  was  to  say  something,  and 
as  he  did  not  know  what  else  to  say,  he  said  "Yes,  sir." 

"  The  tiling  is  about  bad  language,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  Some- 
times pretty  good  boys  get  into  the  habit,  almost  without  know- 
ing it,  of  using  some  bad  language." 

Here  Congo  began  to  hang  his  head,  and  to  look  a  little  con- 
fused. • 

"I  want  you  to  be  very  careful  about  that,"  continued  Mr. 
Grant  ;  "  and  if  you  ever  find  yourself  on  the  point  of  using  any 
language  which  you  don't  think  is  quite  right  to  use,  check  your- 
self at  once.  You  see,  I  would  not  have  Jasper  learn  to  use  bad 
language  on  any  consideration  whatever. 

"  The  way  it  works,"  added  Mr.  Grant,  "is  this.  A  boy  who 
is  perhaps  himself  a  pretty  good  boy,  like  you,  hears  other  boys 
use  bad  language,  and  he  gradually  falls  into  the  habit  of  it  him- 
self. He  never  means  to  use  it  when  any  respectable  person  is 
hearing  him,  but  often  he  forgets,  and  sometimes  he  is  overheard 
speaking  loud  words  by  somebody  he  does  not  know  is  listening. 
Thus  people  find  out,  sooner  or  later,  that  he  uses  bad  language, 
and  then  they  think  that  he  is  a  bad  boy,  when  perhaps,  in  other 
respects,  he  is  not,  and  then  they  won't  trust  him.  We  never 
think  so  well  of  people  when  we  know  that  they  use  bad  language  ; 
so  you  will  be  very  careful,  won't  you  ?" 


"Yes,  sir,"  said  Cono,  "I  will." 


"It  is  very  easy  indeed,"  continued  Jasper's  grandfather,  "for 
a  boy  to  lose  his  good  reputation,  and  to  get  a  very  bad  reputation, 
and  that  is  a  great  misfortune,  for  a  bad  reputation  is  not  so  easy 
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to  get  rid  of.  So  I  wish  you  to  Tbe  very  careful  and  not  fall  into 
any  such  habits." 

Congo  inwardly  resolved  to  be  very  circumspect,  and  he  replied 
to  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  will,  sir." 

"Very  well;  then  I  suppose  that  Jasper  will  engage  you  to 
come  and  work  for  him  to-morrow.  I  do  not  know  :  it  is  for  him 
to  decide ;  but  you  can  tell  your  mother  that,  if  he  does  engage 
you,  she  can  depend  upon  his  paying  you  for  your  work  at  night 
whatever  he  agrees  to  pay." 

So  Jasper  and  Congo  went  away.  As  soon  as  they  got  out  of 
doors,  Jasper  said  that  he  would  engage  Congo  to  come  the  next 
day,  and  would  pay  him  thirty  cents  for  his  day's  work  if  he 
boarded  at  home. 

This  plan  seemed  very  satisfactory  to  Congo.  He  preferred, 
on  the  whole,  to  board  at  home.  So  he  said,  "Well,  I'll  eat  my 
breakfast  before  I  come  away,  and  bring  my  dinner  with  me ;  then 
I  will  eat  my  supper  at  night  after  I  get  home." 

So  the  plan  was  all  settled. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONGO'S  WORK. 

CONGO  came  the  next  morning  before  Jasper  had  finished  his 
breakfast.  Jasper  saw  him  through  the  window  as  he  sat  at 
table. 

"Ah!  there  he  is,"  said  Jasper.  "I'll  finish  my  breakfast, 
and  then  go  out  and  set  him  at  work,  so  that  he  shall  have  some- 
thing to  do  while  I  am  at  my  studies." 

Jasper  always  spent  the  two  hours  between  nine  and  eleven  at 
his  desk  in  his  grandfather's  library  attending  to  his  studies. 

Mr.  Grant  had  given  him  the  old  axe,  and  the  first  thing  that 
Jasper  did  when  he  went  out  was  to  take  Congo  into  the  shed  to 
look  at  it. 

"  The  first  thing,"  said  he,  "is  to  grind  this  axe.  You  see  we 
shall  want  a  sharp  axe  all  the  time ;  besides,  I  want  it  now  to 
sharpen  the  post  for  my  jumping  bridge.  Can  you  grind  it,  Con- 
go  ?" 

"I  can't  grind  it  alone,"  said  Congo.  "Nobody  can  grind  an 
axe  alone,  unless  they  have  a  grindstone  that  goes  by  water." 

"  Is  there  any  grindstone  that  goes  by  water  in  this  town  ?" 
asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  Congo;  "I  know  where  there  is  one,  but  I  think 
this  axe  needs  to  be  set  before  it  is  ground." 

When  an  axe  has  been  dulled,  and  ground  again  and  again  a 
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great  many  times,  it  gets  worn  very  short  and  "stubbed,"  as 
Congo  called  it.  In  such  cases  it  is  common  to  take  it  to  a  black- 
smith's, and  let  him  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  then  hammer  on  the 
cheeks  of  it  while  it  is  red  hot,  so  as  to  push  out  the  edge,  as  it 
were,  and  make  it  thin  bladed  as  before.  This  is  called  setting 
the  axe.  It  not  only  renders  it  much  easier  to  grind  it,  but  makes 
it  of  much  better  shape  when  it  is  ground. 

"  I  can  carry  it  to  the  blacksmith's  and  get  it  set,"  said  Congo, 
"if  you  wish,  and  then,  after  that,  you  and  I  can  grind  it." 

But  Jasper  wished  to  see  the  blacksmith  set  the  axe,  and  so  he 
concluded  to  wait  until  the  afternoon,  and  then  to  go  with  Congo 
and  see  the  work  done.  So  he  laid  the  axe  aside,  and  then  took 
Congo  down  to  his  island  and  told  him  what  he  was  to  do. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Jasper,  "  go  all  around  the  island,  and 
wherever  you  find  a  place  so  narrow  that  a  cow  might  jump  across, 
dig  away  the  bank  a  little  on  one  side  or  the  other,  so  as  to  make 
it  wider." 

"Yes,"  said  Congo;  "and  what  I  dig  I'll  put  along  on  the 
edge  of  the  island,  and  that  will  make  a  sort  of  rampart,  which 
will  help  keep  the  cows  off." 

"Good!"  said  Jasper;  "that  will  be  an  excellent  plan.  I 
thought  of  having  it  all  wheeled  down  to  a  place  where  I  am  go- 
ing to  build  a  dam  ;  but  the  rampart  will  be  better." 

Having  thus  assigned  Congo  his  work,  Jasper  left  him  and 
went  back  to  the  house,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  begin  his  studies 
at  nine  o'clock. 

Congo  worked  very  well ;  indeed,  he  took  quite  an  interest  in 

34  I) 
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the  island  operation,  and  lie  widened  out  the  brook  in  a  very  hand- 
some manner.  Jasper  got  through  with  his  studies  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then  he  came  down  to  see  how  Congo  was  getting  on. 
He  was  very  much  pleased  with  what  was  done. 

"I'll  risk  the  cows  getting  over  now,"  said  he;  "indeed,  we 
can  hardly  get  over  ourselves.  Immediately  after  dinner  we 
will  go  and  get  the  axe  put  in  order,  and  then  we  will  make  the 
bridge." 

Accordingly,  after  dinner,  Jasper  and  Congo,  and  also  Flip,  who 
had  come  to  help  them  work  on  the  island,  went  to  the  black- 
smith's with  the  axe  to  have  it  set.  The  blacksmith  first  took 
the  handle  off,  and  then  put  the  axe  into  the  fire  and  heated  it  red 
hot.  Congo  blew  the  bellows  for  him  while  the  axe  was  heating. 
The  blacksmith  then  laid  the  axe  on  the  anvil,  holding  it  in  his 

7  o 

grippling-tongs,  and  hammered  on  the  sides  of  it  near  the  edge 
until  he  had  brought  it  into  a  good  shape  again.  In  fact,  he  made 
it  very  much  like  a  new  axe ;  only,  of  course,  it  was  now  rather 
smaller  and  lighter  than  a  new  one. 

"  There,"  said  the  blacksmith  at  last,  "  I  think  that  will  do." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  axe  with  the  tongs  and  put  it  into  the 
fire  again. 

"  Then  what  are  you  going  to  heat  it  again  for  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  To  temper  it,"  said  the  blacksmith.  "  By  heating  it  in  order 
to  hammer  it  I  have  taken  the  temper  out,  and  now  I  must  tem- 
per it  again.  A  steel  instrument,  after  it  is  forged,  must  always 
be  tempered." 

The  process  of  tempering  steel  is  performed  by  heating  it  and 
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then  plunging  it  in  a  peculiar  way  into  cold  water,  which,  by  cool- 
ing it  suddenly,  somehow  or  other  makes  it  very  hard. 

"And  now,"  said  the  blacksmith,  "  I  advise  you  to  get  a  new 
handle  to  your  axe  instead  of  putting  this  old  one  in.  You  can 
get  a  good  one  for  a  shilling  at  almost  any  of  the  stores  in  the  vil- 
lage, and  then  you  can  come  here  and  grind  the  axe,  if  you  choose. 
I've  got  a  stone  that  goes  by  water  under  my  shop." 

Jasper  gladly  acceded  to  this  proposal.  He  paid  the  black- 
smith for  setting  the  axe,  and  then  he  went  with  Congo,  who  car- 
ried the  axe  in  his  hand,  to  one  of  the  stores  to  buy  a  handle. 
Jasper  looked  over  all  the  handles  which  the  man  had,  and  chose 
the  one  which  he  thought  the  most  smooth  and  slender.  Then 
he  and  Congo  went  to  a  joiner's  shop,  and  had  the  handle  put  in. 
The  joiner  fitted  the  end  of  the  handle  to  the  socket  in  the  axe, 
and  then  drove  it  in,  and  wedged  it  in  the  firmest  possible  man- 
ner. Then  he  rubbed  it  all  up  and  down  with  fine  sand-paper 
until  it  was  made  so  smooth  that  Jasper  took  great  pleasure  in 
having  it  in  his  hand,  so  that,  in  going  back  to  the  blacksmith's, 
he  carried  it  himself  instead  of  giving  it  to  Congo. 

There  was  a  sort  of  basement  below  the  blacksmith's  shop 
where  the  grindstone  was  that  was  turned  by  water.  It  was  car- 
ried by  means  of  a  brook  which  ran  behind  the  shop.  The  black- 
smith went  down  with  the  boys  and  set  the  stone  a  going,  and 
then  Congo  held  the  axe  on  until  it  was  ground.  He  made  it 
very  sharp  indeed. 

The  axe  was  now  all  ready,  and  the  boys  set  out  on  their  return 
home. 
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"  Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  put  that  axe  under  your  care. 
I  shall  consider  you  responsible  for  it.  You  must  not  cut  any 
tiling  with  it  that  has  got  any  nails  in  it,  or  any  grit,  or  hard 
knots,  or  any  thing  else  that  will  dull  it." 

"Why,"  said  Congo,  "when  it  gets  dull,  you  can  grind  it, 
can't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  if  we  dull  it  we  shall  have  to  go  to  work 
and  grind  it.  You  will  have  to  turn  the  grindstone  to  sharpen  it 
up  again ;  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  be 
careful  of  it  and  keep  it  sharp,  than  to  grind  it  after  it  is  dull  and 
the  edge  of  it  full  of  notches.  And  you  must  find  some  good 
place  in  our  sheds  or  shops  where  you  can  keep  it,  and  keep  it 
safe.  Then,  whenever  I  want  it,  you  can  go  and  get  it." 

"  Yes,"  said  Congo,  "  I  will." 

The  first  use,  of  course,  that  was  to  be  made  of  the  new  axe 
was  to  make  the  jumping  bridge.  For  this  purpose  Jasper  select- 
ed a  post  from  a  pile  which  lay  behind  the  barn,  and  Congo  pulled 
it  out  for  him.  Congo  then  carried  the  post  to  a  saw-horse,  and 
sawed  it  off  at  a  place  which  Jasper  designated.  Jasper  had  as- 
certained what  length  to  saw  off  from  the  post,  by  measuring  the 
depth  of  the  water  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  go,  allowing  also, 
at  the  same  time,  for  the  distance  to  which  it  was  to  be  driven 
down  into  the  mud. 

When  the  post  was  sawed  Congo  carried  it  to  a  chopping-block 
in  the  shop,  and  there  Jasper  held  it  with  the  lower  end  upon  the 
block,  while  Congo,  with  the  new  axe,  hewed  the  end  to  a  point. 

The  chopping-block  was  a  great  block  made  by  sawing  a  piece 
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off  the  trunk  of  a  large  maple-tree.  It  was  as  large  round  as  a 
barrel,  and  two  thirds  as  high.  It  stood  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
shop.  It  stood  very  firm  upon  the  floor,  and  the  wood  was  very 
hard,  so  that  it  made  a  capital  place  for  any  work  that  required  a 
solid  place.  It  was  just  the  place  to  sharpen  the  post  upon. 

"There!"  said  Jasper;  "now  we  will  carry  it  down  to  the  brook, 
and  set  it  in  its  place.  We  can  drive  it  down  with  our  axe." 

"  That  will  not  be  quite  so  well  as  to  drive  it  with  a  beetle," 
said  Congo,  "  if  we  only  had  a  beetle  ;  for  the  axe  will  bruise  the 
head  of  the  post,  and  that  will  make  it  not  so  good  to  step  upon." 

"  Then  we  will  get  the  beetle,"  said  Jasper.  "  There  is  one  in 
the  wood-shed.  You  may  carry  the  post,  and  I  will  carry  the 
beetle." 

"No,"  said  Congo,  "  I  can  carry  them  both." 

So  they  went  to  the  wood-shed  to  get  the  beetle,  and  when  they 
had  found  it  they  all  set  out  together  to  go  down  to  the  island. 
Congo  carried  the  beetle  on  his  right  shoulder,  and  the  post  under 
his  left  arm.  He  seemed  quite  proud  to  show  Jasper  and  Flip 
how  easily  he  could  carry  them  both.  Jasper  carried  a  hammer 
and  a  long  strip  of  board  which  he  had  prepared,  and  Flip  had  in 
his  hand  some  nails. 

When  they  reached  the  place  where  the  post  was  to  be  set,  they 
nailed  one  end  of  the  strip  of  board  across  near  the  top  of  the  post, 
and  then,  when  Congo  had  placed  the  point  of  the  post  down  in 
the  bottom  of  the  brook  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  driven, 
Jasper  held  the  top  steady  by  means  of  the  strip  of  board.  Congo 


then  drove  it  down  with  the  beetle  until  it  would  go  no  farther. 
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Jasper  and  Flip  began  to  jump  back  and  forth  over  the  brook, 
stepping  on  the  post  in  the  middle  in  order  to  try  the  bridge. 
They  found  that  it  answered  the  purpose  perfectly. 

"  And  now,"  said  Jasper,  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  "  I  should  like 
to  see  a  cow  dare  to  go  over  that  bridge!" 

Jasper  was  so  much  pleased  with  Congo's  work  that  day  that, 
after  asking  his  grandfather's  consent,  he  engaged  him  for  another 
day,  and  afterward  for  another  and  another.  He  employed  him 
in  building  the  dam  down  below  the  island,  and  the  wharf  or  pier 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  island,  to  stand  upon  in  sailing  boats  on 
the  little  pond  made  by  the  dam.  He  also  built  a  sort  of  hut  on 
his  island.  The  frame  of  the  hut  was  of  posts  set  in  the  ground, 
two  long  posts  and  two  short  ones.  Congo  dug  the  holes  for  these 
posts  and  set  them  in  the  ground  while  Jasper  was  at  his  lessons. 

The  roof  of  the  hut  was  made  by  sloping  rafters  covered  with 
sheets  of  bark.  The  ends  of  the  rafters  were  supported  by  cross- 
bars which  passed  across,  one  between  the  two  long  posts  and  the 
other  between  the  short  ones.  The  sheets  of  bark  were  laid  on 
lapping  over  each  other  like  slates  or  shingles  on  a  common  roof. 

Jasper  laid  out  pretty  paths  along  the  shores  of  his  island,  and 
also  by  the  sides  of  the  little  pond  below  it ;  and  as  there  were  a 
great  many  trees  and  bushes  there,  it  was  a  very  shady  and  pleas- 
ant place,  especially  as  the  grass  grew  up  and  made  it  green. 
Jasper  often  invited  the  children  of  the  village  to  come  and  play 
there,  three  or  four  at  a  time.  Some  of  these  children  were  girls, 
and  they  were  a  little  afraid  to  go  across  on  the  jumping  bridge, 
and  so  Jasper  made  what  he  called  a  drawbridge  there. 
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Description  of  the  drawbridge.  Jasper  meets  with  a  fnnny  difficulty. 

The  way  in  which  he  made  the  drawbridge  was  this.  He  se- 
lected a  wide  and  thick  board,  and  let  Congo  saw  it  off  of  a  length 
a  little  greater  than  the  brook  at  the  jumping  bridge.  This  board 
Congo  carried  down  and  put  in  the  hut.  Then,  whenever  any 
girls  came,  or  any  other  persons  who  were  not  of  the  jumping 
kind,  Jasper  would  let  Congo  put  this  board  down  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  ends  of  it  should  rest  on  the  bank  on  each  side,  and 
the  middle  of  it  on  the  post  in  the  centre.  The  post  assisted  very 
much  in  keeping  the  centre  of  the  board  steady  when  people  step- 
ped upon  it.  By  this  means  the  most  cautious  and  timid  people 
could  go  across  the  bridge  without  fear,  and  yet  it  was  of  no  serv- 
ice to  the  cows,  for  it  was  always  taken  up  and  put  into  the  hut 
before  the  boys  left  the  island. 

It  was  this  circumstance,  that  the  new  bridge  could  be  taken 
up  and  let  down  again  at  pleasure,  that  led  Jasper  to  call  it  a 
drawbridge. 

Things  went  on  in  this  way  for  a  week  or  more ;  then  Jasper 
began  to  find  that  Congo  was  getting  out  of  work.  In  fact,  Jas- 
per was  beginning  to  be  in  the  condition  in  which  so  many  mas- 
ters find  themselves  who  wish  to  keep  a  man,  but  can?t  find  enough 
for  him  to  do.  How  Jasper  contrived  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Jasper's  success  with  Congo.  Mr.  Grant's  suggestions. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    SEED-CORN    EXCURSION. 

I  DON'T  think  that  Jasper  would  have  succeeded  in  managing 
Congo  so  well,  and  in  going  on  so  long  without  getting  into  dif- 
ficulty with  him,  had  it  not  been  for  the  many  conversations  that 
he  had  from  time  to  time  with  his  grandfather,  and  the  good  coun- 
sel which  he  received  from  him  in  respect  to  the  proper  course  to 
be  pursued. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  you  must  manage  so  as 
always  to  have  work  enough  for  him  to  do." 

"I  always  have  plenty  for  him  to  do  when  I  am  there,"  said 
Jasper ;  "  but  sometimes,  while  I  am  away  at  my  studies,  he  gets 
through  what  I  set  him  about,  and  then  he  does  not  know  what 
to  do  next." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "I  should  think  that  .would  happen 
often.  You  must  guard  against  that  by  always  having  a  good 
quantity  of  steady  work  on  hand,  which  he  can  turn  to  when  he 
has  nothing  else  to  do. 

"  Then  another  principle  is,"  continued  Mr.  Grant,  "  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  when  you  have  once  given  him  a  piece  of  work  to 
do,  you  must  not  call  him  off  from  it  to  any  thing  else  until  he 
has  finished  it." 

"  Sometimes  I  change  my  mind,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Ah  1  but  that  you  must  not  do,"  replied  Mr.  Grant.      "  When 
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Consideration  necessary.  Jasper  sees  the  beauty  of  benevolence. 

any  thing  occurs  to  you  as  desirable  to  be  done,  don't  call  out  im- 
mediately to  Congo  to  come  and  do  it  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  it 
comes  into  your  head,  but  wait  till  you  have  considered  fully  wheth- 
er it  is  really  best  to  do  it  or  not.  Estimate  in  your  own  mind 
how  much  time  it  will  require,  and  consider  what  other  things 
must  be  omitted  or  posptoned  if  that  is  undertaken.  Consider, 
too,  when  is  the  best  time  for  doing  it,  if  you  decide  that  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  then  finally,  when  all  these  things  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  your  mind,  then,  and  not  till  then,  give  Congo  your  or- 
der. And  when  you  have  once  given  him  the  order,  do  not  inter- 
fere with  him  until  it  is  fully  executed." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  sec  that  is  the  best  plan." 

"Then  you  must  have  proper  consideration  for  your  workman. 
A  master  ought  always  to  remember  that  his  laborer,  though  a 
laborer,  is  still  a  man,  and  that  he  has  all  the  feelings,  and  desires, 
and  aspirations  of  a  man.  You  ought  to  see  to  it  that  Congo,  while 
he  works  for  you,  has  a  good  time.  A  laborer  will  have  a  good 
time  if  his  employer  is  kind  and  considerate  in  dealing  with  him, 
and  does  not  exact  from  him  what  is  beyond  his  powers.'' 

"I  think  that  Congo  does  have  a  good  time,"  said  Jasper. 

"I  presume  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "Does  he  know  how 
to  read  and  write  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,  sir,"  replied  Jasper.     "I  mean  to  ask  him." 

"  I  would,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"And  if  he  does  not  know,  I  mean  to  teach  him,"  said  Jasper. 

"That  will  be  an  excellent  plan,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  That  is,  I  will  teach  him  if  he  is  willing  to  learn,"  said  Jasper. 
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The  island  cleared.  New  work  in  hand.  The  corn-field. 


"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "that  is  all  that  you  can  do.  You 
can  not  teach  him  unless  he  is  willing  to  learn." 

Jasper  often  held  such  conversations  as  this  with  his  grandfa- 
ther in  respect  to  Congo,  and  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to 
the  influence  of  them  that  he  succeeded  so  well  in  managing  him. 
After  the  island  was  finished,  he  began  to  experience  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment  for  him,  until  at  last  his  grandfather 
proposed  to  him  one  day  that  he  should  have  a  corn-field.  There 
was  a  yard  behind  one  of  Mr.  Grant's  barns,  which  had  been  used 
a  year  or  two  before  as  a  hen-yard  and  pig-yard.  The  cattle  had 
been  turned  into  it,  too,  a  good  deal  in  the  winter,  for  it  was  in 
quite  a  sunny  place. 

This  yard  was  inclosed  with  a  high  fence,  made  with  slats, 
placed  pretty  close  together  to  prevent  the  hens  from  getting 
through,  though  this  fence  was  now  somewhat  out  of  repair.  The 
ground  was  quite  rich,  but  it  was  very  uneven  on  account  of  the 
pigs  having  rooted  it  so  much.  It  had  also  been  very  much  over- 
grown with  weeds  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  the  stalks 
of  the  weeds  were  still  standing. 

"You  might  take  that  piece  of  ground,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "and 
make  a  corn-field  of  it.  I  want  to  have  it  leveled  and  cleaned, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  to  plant  it  for  a  year." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  cleaning  it?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Why,  getting  the  weeds  out,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  But,  grandfather,  there  are  no  weeds  in  it  now.  They  are  all 
dead.  There  is  nothing  left  of  them  but  the  old  stalks,  that  Congo 
and  I  could  pull  up  in  half  an  hoar." 
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The  way  to  undertake  it.  Spading  up  the  ground. 

"All!  but  the  ground  is  full  of  the  seeds  of  the  weeds,"  said 
Mr.  Grant,  "  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  see  the  young  weeds 
coming  up  all  over  it.  The  only  way  to  clean  the  ground  is  to 
let  the  seeds  come  up,  and  then  kill  them  with  the  hoe.  After 
one  crop  is  killed  another  will  come  up,  and  so  on  all  summer ; 
but,  by  the  end  of  the  summer,  if  the  ground  is  kept  well  hoed  all 
the  time,  it  will  be  pretty  well  cleaned,  and  then  we  can  sow  grass 
in  it  for  the  next  summer.  If  I  were  to  sow  grass-seed  now,  the 
weeds  would  come  up  with  the  grass  and  spoil  it." 

"  Then  why  won't  they  come  up  with  the  corn  ?"  asked  Jas- 
per. 

"They  will,"  said  Mr.  Grant;  "but  corn  is  so  large  that  you 
can  walk  about  among  the  hills,  and  hoe  the  ground  over,  and  kill 
the  weeds.  Xow  I  want  the  ground  cleaned,  and  if  you  will  plant 
it  with  corn,  and  keep  it  well  hoed,  you  shall  have  all  the  corn 
you  raise  to  sell  in  the  fall,  and  the  money  shall  be  yours.  The 
ground  is  very  rich,  and  it  will  produce  an  excellent  crop." 

Jasper  was  greatly  pleased  with  this  proposal,  and  he  set  at 
work  upon  the  corn-field  the  very  next  day. 

It  was  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  instead  of  plowing  it,  for  the 
place  was  too  small  for  a  plow  to  work  to  advantage  in  it.  For 
two  or  three  days  Congo  was  employed  during  the  forenoons,  while 
Jasper  was  at  his  studies,  in  digging.  When  Jasper  came  out  at 
eleven  o'clock,  he  took  another  spade,  and  they  both,  master  and 
man,  worked  together.  As  they  dug  the  ground  they  leveled  it. 
Before  they  begun  the  digging  they  had  pulled  out  all  the  old 
stalks,  and  burned  them  in  a  little  pile  in  the  centre  of  the  field. 
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A  rule  in  pulling  up  weeds.  An  expedition.  Its  object. 

In  pulling  the  stalks  up  they  were  careful  not  to  shake  them,  for 
they  wished  to  keep  in  all  the  seeds  that  had  not  yet  fallen,  and 
burn  them  in  the  fire. 

One  morning,  just  before  Jasper  went  in  to  attend  to  his  stud- 
ies he  called  Congo  to  go  with  him  into  the  carriage-house.  When 
there  he  pointed  to  a  small  open  wagon. 

"I  am  going  away  this  afternoon  in  that  wagon,"  said  he, 
"and  I  shall  want  you  to  go  with  me  to  drive;  and  now  this 
forenoon  I  wish  you  to  see  if  you  can  fix  some  box  or  board  on  be- 
fore here  to  make  a  driver's  seat  for  you.  I  am  going  to  take  my 
little  cousin  Lottie  with  me  on  the  wagon-seat." 

Jasper  did  not  tell  Congo  where  he  was  going  nor  what  he  was 
going  for.  This  was  in  accordance  with  his  grandfather's  advice. 

"It  is  generally  not  best,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "for  an  employer 
to  give  his  workmen  much  information  about  his  plans  and  de- 
signs, except  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  well 
the  part  which  they  have  to  do,  or  so  far  as  they  wish  to  ask  for 
advice  or  information  in  respect  to  some  of  the  details  of  the 
work."  So  Jasper,  in  this  case,  merely  directed  Congo  to  get  the 
wagon  ready,  without  telling  him  any  thing  of  the  nature  and  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition. 

The  object  was  to  get  some  seed-corn  of  a  particular  kind  to 
plant  the  corn-field  with.  There  was  a  farmer  who  lived  about 
six  miles  off,  among  the  mountains,  who  had  this  corn  for  sale, 
and  Jasper  was  going  to  get  some  of  it.  His  little  cousin  Lottie, 
who  was  about  seven  years  old,  was  going  with  him  for  the  sake 
of  the  ride. 
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Congo's  seat.  The  party  setting  off.  A  beautiful  ride. 

Jasper  gave  Congo  directions  to  harness  the  horse  into  the 
wagon,  and  to  bring  him  to  the  back  hall-door  at  half  past  one  ; 
and  when,  at  that  hour,  Jasper  and  Lottie  went  to  the  door,  they 
found  Congo  all  ready.  Congo  had  made  quite  a  good  seat  for 
himself  by  placing  a  board  across  the  front  part  of  the  wagon. 
He  had  nailed  two  cleats  across  the  ends  of  the  board,  on  the  un- 
der side,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  that  when  the  board  was 
put  across  the  wagon  these  cleats  would  shut  down  over  the  sides 
and  keep  the  board  in  its  place. 

Congo  was  seated  on  this  board  when  Jasper  and  Lottie  came 
to  the  door. 

"Is  your  seat  comfortable?"  said  Jasper;  "because  we  are 
going  out  six  miles,  so  that  the  whole  distance,  going  and  com- 
ing, is  twelve." 

"Yes,"  said  Congo,  "it  is  very  comfortable  indeed.  It  is  a 
spring  seat,  for  the  board  is  thin  and  has  a  spring ;  besides,  I 
folded  up  a  horse-blanket  and  put  it  on  for  a  cushion." 

Jasper  helped  Lottie  into  the  wagon,  and  then  he  got  in  him- 
self. He  had  a  basket  in  his  hand  to  bring  the  corn  home  in. 
He  and  Lottie  took  their  seats,  and  Congo  mounted  upon  the 
board  ;  then,  after  telling  Congo  which  way  to  go,  Jasper  directed 
him  to  drive  on. 

During  all  the  morning  of  that  day  it  had  been  very  pleasant 
weather.  The  air  was  balmy,  and  the  sun  shone  bright  and  clear ; 
and  as  the  grass  was  now  every  where  quite  green,  and  the  leaves 
were  out  upon  the  trees,  Lottie  promised  herself  a  delightful  ride. 
Indeed,  it  was  in  a  great  measure  because  the  day  was  so  fine  and 
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Prepared  for  a  reverse  of  weather.  Lottie  wants  some  flowers. 

the  season  so  charming  that  Jasper  had  invited  Lottie  to  go  with 
him. 

The  weather  had  changed  somewhat  before  the  party  set  out, 
but  still  it  was  very  pleasant  riding.  Jasper  and  Lottie  took  great- 
coats and  cloaks,  by  Gertrude's  advice,  thinking  that  it  might  be 
cool  coming  home  in  the  evening.  Indeed,  it  began  to  be  a  little 
cool  already,  for  the  sun  was  obscured,  and  a  general  cloudiness 
had  overspread  the  whole  sky.  So  they  also  took  an  umbrella. 

The  party  went  on,  however,  very  pleasantly.  They  stopped 
a  moment  at  the  door  of  the  house  where  Congo  lived,  in  order 
that  Congo  might  tell  his  mother  that  he  was  going  away,  and 
that  he  should  not  be  at  home  at  the  usual  time  that  evening. 

"  She  never  likes  to  have  me  out  in  the  evening,"  said  Congo, 
"unless  she  knows  exactly  where  I  am." 

After  passing  out  of  the  village,  Congo,  by  Jasper's  direction, 
turned  off  into  a  road  that  led  through  a  retired  part  of  the  coun- 
try among  the  mountains.  At  last  they  entered  the  woods,  and 
Lottie  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  different  shades  of  green 
in  the  young  foliage  of  the  trees,  and  in  the  beautiful  moss  which 
was  growing  on  the  ground  beneath  them. 

At  last  she  spied  a  number  of  flowers  growing  among  the  moss 
in  a  pretty  green  bank  by  the  road  side. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  suddenly,  "look,  Jasper,  look!  See  those 
beautiful  flowers." 

"  Would  you  like  some  of  them  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,  indeed"  said  Lottie. 

"Then  111  let  Congo  go  and  get  you  some,"  said  Jasper. 
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Gathering  a  bouquet.  Jasper's  regard  for  Lottie's  apprehensions. 

So  Jasper  ordered  Congo  to  stop. 

"  Do  you  think  you  can  climb  up  that  bank,"  said  Jasper,  "  and 
get  Lottie  some  of  those  flowers  ?" 

"  Yes,  easily  enough,"  said  Congo. 

"  Then  give  me  the  reins  and  try,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Congo  handed  Jasper  the  reins,  and  then,  after  getting  down 
from  the  wagon,  he  climbed  up  the  bank,  and  gathered  the  flow- 
ers. Lottie  pointed  to  the  ones  which  she  wanted. 

Congo  gathered  quite  a  bouquet  of  flowrers,  and  when  he  handed 
them  to  Lottie,  he  got  into  the  carriage  again  and  drove  on.  Lot- 
tie was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  bouquet. 

After  going  on  some  distance  farther,  they  came  to  a  bridge 
leading  across  a  brook.  On  one  side  of  the  bridge  wras  a  place  to 
drive  through  the  brook  for  the  purpose  of  watering  horses. 

"  Do  you  think  the  horse  wants  to  drink  ?"  said  Jasper,  when 
he  came  in  sight  of  this  brook. 

"No,"  replied  Congo.  "Martin  watered  him  just  before  we 
set  out." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jasper,  "we'll  water  him  again.  Or,  at 
any  rate,  we  will  let  him  go  through  the  brook  just  for  the  fun 
of  it." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  to  drive  through  the  brook,"  said  Lottie. 

"Oh,  there  is  no  danger,"  said  Jasper — "no  danger  at  all. 
Still,  if  you  are  afraid,  we  will  not  go." 

"  I  am  not  much  afraid,"  said  Lottie ;  "so  you  may  go  if  yori 
think  it  is  best." 

On  the  whole,  Jasper  concluded  that,  since  the  horse  was  riot 
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Clouding  up.  A  snow-storm  in  prospect.  What  becomes  of  the  birds  ? 

thirsty,  it  was  not  best  to  go  through  the  brook  if  Lottie  was  at 
all  afraid,  and  so  he  ordered  Congo  to.  go  directly  on  over  the 
bridge. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sky  became  more  and  more  overcast — so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  Congo  said,  if  it  had  been  in  December  in- 
stead of  April,  he  should  expect  that  it  was  going  to  snow. 

"  But  it  never  snows  in  April,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Lottie. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Jasper,  "it  snows  very  often  in  April." 

"  Then,"  said  Lottie,  "  what  becomes  of  the  poor  little  birds 
and  the  flowers  ?" 

Besides  the  flowers  which  Lottie  had  seen  here  and  there  by 
the  wayside,  her  attention  had  been  strongly  attracted  by  the 
birds  which  were  every  where  singing  among  the  branches  of  the 
trees. 

"  I  don't  know  what  becomes  of  them,"  replied  Jasper.  "  They 
hide  away  somewhere  or  other,  I  suppose  ;  for  the  next  morning, 
when  the  sun  comes  out,  they  come  out  too,  brighter  than  ever. 
But  the  thing  that  concerns  me  most,"  he  added,  "  in  case  it 
snows,  is  to  know  what  is  to  become  of  us." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  not  mind  it,"  said  Lottie.  "  It  won't  hurt  this 
bonnet  if  it  does  get  snowed  upon." 

"  Ah !  but  I  am  not  thinking  of  you  or  of  your  bonnet,"  rejoin- 
ed Jasper,  "but  of  the  horse." 

"Why,  will  it  hurt  him  to  be  snowed  upon?"  asked  Lottie. 

"  No,"  replied  Jasper,  "  it  will  not  hurt  him  to  be  snowed  upon, 
but  to  be  snowed  under.  When  there  comes  much  snow,  wheels 
can't  go ;  at  least  it  is  very  hard  indeed  to  draw  them." 
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"  Then,  if  it  begins  to  snow,"  said  Lottie,  u  we  had  better  turn 
about  and  go  home." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Jasper. 

So  they  went  on.  After  passing  through  the  woods  they  came 
out  into  the  open  country  again,  where  there  were  to  be  seen  farm- 
houses here  and  there  along  the  road  side.  There  were  fields,  too, 
where  the  farmers  were  plowing  or  harrowing,  and  flocks  of  sheep 
nibbling  the  young  grass  in  the  pastures.  The  road  led  up  and 
down  a  great  many  long  hills,  and  over  several  little  rivers,  and 
at  one  time  for  half  a  mile  it  skirted  the  border  of  a  pond.  At 
last,  about  four  o'clock,  Jasper  thought  they  must  be  drawing  near 
the  place  where  they  were  going.  It  was  at  a  farmer's,  he  said, 
whose  name  was  Tooly. 

"  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "when  we  get  opposite  to  that  man  out 
there  with  the  oxen,  stop  and  ask  him  if  he  knows  where  Mr. 
Tooly  lives." 

So  Congo  stopped  and  asked  the  question.  The  man  was  at 
work  by  the  road  side  with  oxen,  getting  out  a  large  flat  stone. 
He  was  just  hooking  the  chain  round  the  stone,  and  without  stop- 
ping his  work,  or  even  looking  up  from  it  to  see  who  was  speak- 
ing, he  said, 

"  Third  house  from  here,  on  the  left  hand — a  one-story  yellow 
house,  with  three  barns.  Come,  now  !  gee,  Star-r-r-r ! " 

These  last  words  were,  of  course,  spoken  to  one  of  the  oxen, 
and  Congo  drove  on. 

"  That  man  seems  to  be  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  his  stone  out," 
said  Jasper. 


It 
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"Never  mind,"  replied  Lottie,  "  he  told  us  all  that  we  want  to 
know.  I'll  look  out  for  the  yellow  house." 

So  Lottie  kept  a  good  look-out  ahead,  and  after  going  about  a 
mile  beyond  the  place  where  they  had  inquired  of  the  man,  the 
yellow  house  came  into  view.     There  was  an  open  yard  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  with  a  big  wood-pile  on  the  farther  side  of  it. 
We  may  as  well  drive  right  up  into  the  yard,"  said  Jasper. 

Oh  no,"  he  added,  correcting  himself,  "you  may  go  first,  Con- 
go, and  ask  if  Mr.  Tooly  is  at  home.  I'll  take  the  reins." 

So  Congo  handed  Jasper  the  reins  and  went  up  to  the  house. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  said  that  Mr.  Tooly  was  at 
home.  He  was  out  in  one  of  the  barns.  So  Jasper  drove  up 
into  the  yard. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "you  may  stay  here  and  take 
care  of  the  horse  while  I  get  out  and  go  and  SQQ  if  I  can  find  Mr. 
Tooly." 

"And  let  me  get  out  too,"  said  Lottie. 

So  Jasper,  after  getting  out  himself,  helped  Lottie  to  get  out, 
and  then  said, 

"  You  had  better  stay  here,  Lottie,  and  look  about  the  yard 
while  I  go  and  see  if  I  can  find  Mr.  Tooly.  You  see  I  don't  know 
what  sort  of  a  place  he  is  in." 

So  Lottie  staid,  and  Jasper  walked  away  toward  the  barn. 

A  moment  after  he  had  gone,  a  little  girl  of  just  about  Lottie's 
age  came  to  the  door  of  the  house.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  small 
heart-shaped  tin  cup,  such  as  cakes  are  baked  in.  She  stood 
on  a  flat  stono,  which  served  as  «i  step  to  the  door,  and  gazed 
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earnestly  at  Lottie,  Lottie  at  the  same  time  gazing  earnestly  at 
her. 

At  last  the  little  girl  beckoned  to  Lottie,  as  if  she  wished  her 
to  come  nearer.  So  Lottie  walked  forward  a  few  steps  toward 
the  girl. 

The  girl  then  beckoned  again,  and  Lottie  went  a  little  nearer. 

44  What  is  your  name?"  asked  the  girl. 

44  Lottie,"  she  answered.      "  And  what  is  yours  ?" 

44  Charlotte,"  replied  the  other. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Lottie,  "that's  my  name  in  full,  only  they 
call  me  Lottie.  How  funny!" 

Here  the  two  children  burst  into  a  joyous  fit  of  laughter  at  the 
oddity  of  their  both  having  the  same  name,  and  from  that  moment 
they  felt  perfectly  acquainted  with  each  other. 

44  Come  in,  and  see  the  cakes  that  we  are  baking,"  said  Char- 
lotte. 

44  Wait  till  Jasper  comes  back,"  said  Lottie,  44  and  he  will  tell 
me  if  I  can  go  in." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  him,"  said  Charlotte. 

44  But  he  won't  know  what  is  become  of  me,"  said  Lottie. 

44  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Congo.  44  You  need  not  be  afraid  to  go 
in.  He  would  not  have  any  objection." 

Thus  encouraged,  Lottie  went  into  the  house.  Charlotte  asked 
her  into  a  neat,  pleasant-looking  kitchen,  where  a  very  attractive 
spectacle  met  her  view.  The  table  was  covered  with  pies,  cakes, 
and  apple  turn-overs,  which  had  just  been  taken  out  of  the  oven, 
arid  Charlotte's  mother  was  taking  out  more. 
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" Mother  is  going  to  have  company,"  said  Charlotte,  "and  so 
she  is  baking  some  cakes  and  pies ;  and  one  of  the  pies,  and  two 
of  the  turn-overs,  and  four  of  the  cakes  are  mine.  See,  here  they 
are,  all  together  on  the  end  of  the  table." 

Then,  turning  to  her  mother,  she  said, 

"Mother,  I  believe  I  will  eat  one  of  my  cakes  now." 

"  Very  well,"  said  her  mother ;  "  they  are  yours  to  do  what  you 
please  with." 

''I  want  to  give  Lottie  a  piece  of  it,"  said  Charlotte.  "Be- 
sides, I  think  cake  is  never  so  good  as  when  it  just  comes  out  of 
the  oven." 

So  Charlotte  took  one  of  her  cakes,  and  then  inviting  Lottie  to 
follow  her,  she  led  the  way  to  the  step  of  the  door  again,  and 
there  they  sat  down  together  to  eat  it. 

In  the  mean  time  Jasper  had  gone  into  the  barn,  and  there, 
after  some  searching,  he  had  found  Mr.  Tooly,  with  a  large  boy, 
employed  in  getting  out  and  looking  over  his  hoes.  Jasper  told 
him  that  he  had  come  to  buy  some  of  his  seed-corn.  Mr.  Tooly 
said  he  had  some  of  a  very  fine  kind  to  sell,  and,  laying  down  his 
hoes,  he  told  Jasper  that  he  would  go  and  show  it  to  him. 

So  he  led  Jasper  along  through  various  passages,  leading  from 
one  barn  or  shed  to  another,  until  at  last  they  came  to  a  place  where 
the  corn  was  hung  in  festoons  from  the  rafters  of  a  loft.  Mr. 
Tooly  went  up  by  a  ladder  and  brought  down  one  of  the  festoons. 

"  This  corn  comes  forward  very  early,"  said  he,  "  and  it  is  very 
sweet,  so  that  it  is  the  best  corn  for  the  table  that  we  have  ever 
had  in  this  part  of  the  country." 
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Jasper  liked  the  appearance  of  the  corn  very  much.  He  told 
Mr.  Tooly  how  large  the  piece  of  ground  was  that  he  wished  to 
plant,  and  Mr.  Tooly  easily  calculated  how  much  corn  would  be 
required  for  it.  Mr.  Tooly  began  to  count  out  the  ears,  while 
Jasper  went  to  the  door  to  call  Congo  to  bring  the  basket  to  put 
them  in. 

"Congo,"  said  he,  "see  if  you  can  find  some  place  to  fasten 
the  horse,  and  then  come  here  with  the  basket." 

So  Congo  fastened  the  horse  and  brought  the  basket,  and  Mr. 
Tooly  put  the  ears  of  corn  in  it.  Jasper  then  paid  the  money, 
and  Congo  took  the  basket  and  carried  it  to  the  wagon.  Jasper, 
having  bid  Mr.  Tooly  good-by,  followed  him. 

When  Jasper  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  house,  he  saw  Lottie 
and  Charlotte  sitting  there.  Having  eaten  up  the  cake,  they  were 
talking  and  laughing  together,  and  seemed  apparently  the  best 
friends  in  the  world. 

"What  have  you  got  in  your  basket,  Jasper?"  asked  Lottie. 

"  Some  seed-corn,"  said  Jasper;  "and,  so  saying,  he  held  the 
basket  so  that  Charlotte  and  Lottie  could  both  look  into  it,  and 
see  the  ears  of  corn. 

Where  did  you  get  it  ?"  asked  Lottie. 

I  have  been  buying  it  of  Mr.  Tooly,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Hoh!"  exclaimed  Lottie,  with  an  expression  of  contempt  for 
the  seed-corn,  "you  had  better  a  great  deal  have  gone  and  bought 
some  cakes  and  turn-overs  of  Mrs.  Tooly." 

Here  Charlotte  and  Lottie,  who  were  both  brimful  of  fun  when 
Jasper  came  out,  burst  into  another  joyous  fit  of  laughter. 


tc 
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"  Very  well,"  said  Jasper.      "  I  can  buy  some  cakes  and  turn- 
overs too,  if  Mrs.  Tooly  will  sell  them." 

"You  go  and  ask  her,"  said  Lottie  to  Charlotte,  suddenly  be- 


coming serious. 


"Well,"  said  Charlotte,  "I'll  go  and  ask  her." 

In  a  moment  Charlotte  came  out  and  reported  that  her  mother 
said  that  she  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  give  the  children  some 
of  the  cakes  and  turn-overs,  but  still,  if  they  preferred  paying  for 
them,  she  should  be  very  thankful  for  the  money. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  we  would  a  great  deal  rather  pay  for 
them.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  she  should  give  them 
to  us." 

So  Jasper  took  some  money  out  of  his  pocket.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain supply  of  money,  which  he  was  allowed,  within  certain  limits 
and  restrictions,  to  spend  as  he  pleased.  Some  of  this  money  he 
had  with  him  now.  He  took  a  ten  cent  piece  and  a  five  cent  piece 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  gave  them  to  Charlotte,  and  asked  her  to 
bring  out  as  many  as  that  would  buy  of  either  cakes  or  turn- 
overs, or  both. 

In  a  few  minutes  Charlotte  returned,  brin^ino;  with  her  two  turn- 

O        O 

overs  and  four  cakes,  which  she  gave  to  Jasper. 

"And  now,"  said  she,  "I  wish  that  you  would  buy  one  of  my 
turn-overs." 

"  Have  you  got  any  turn-overs  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  have  got  two,  and  I  want  to  sell  one  of 
them." 

"Well,"  said  Jasper,  "what  is  the  price?" 
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"Five  cents,"  said  Charlotte.  "Mother  says  they  are  worth 
about  five  cents." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jasper;   "go  and  bring  it  out." 

So  Charlotte  went  into  the  house  and  brought  out  another  turn- 
over, and  gave  it  to  Jasper.  Jasper  gave  her  a  five  cent  piece  for 
it.  Charlotte  began  immediately  to  dance  about  with  great  glee, 
saying,  or  rather  singing, 

"  AJi !  I've  got  some  money !  I've  got  some  money  !" 

Jasper  wrapped  the  turn-overs  and  cakes  in  a  newspaper  which 
Charlotte  brought  him,  and  put  them  into  the  top  of  the  basket 
over  the  corn.  Just  as  he  had  finished  this  operation  he  saw  that 
it  was  beginning  to  snow. 

"Look,  Congo,  look!"  said  he.  "It  is  beginning  to  snow. 
We  must  not  stay  a  moment  longer.  Unfasten  the  horse  and 
turn  the  wagon  round,  and  we  will  get  in  immediately." 

While  Congo  was  turning  the  wagon,  Jasper  and  Lottie  put  on 
their  cloaks,  and  then,  getting  in,  Jasper  opened  the  umbrella,  and 
the  party  set  out  on  their  return  home. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GETTING    INTO   DIFFICULTY. 

"  Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "you  must  drive  at  a  pretty  good 
pace,  so  that  we  may  get  home  before  the  snow  gets  very  deep." 

So  Congo  whipped  up  the  horse,  and  went  on  quite  rapidly. 
The  snow  fell  pretty  fast,  but  the  flakes  seemed  to  melt  as  fast  as 
they  reached  the  ground,  and  they  soon  began  to  make  the  road 
somewhat  wet  and  slippery,  yet  in  other  respects,  for  a  time,  they 
did  no  damage.  When  they  fell  upon  the  branches  of  the  trees 
they  did  not  melt,  and  thus  the  forest,  where  the  road  led  through 
the  forest,  and  the  orchards,  and  groups  of  ornamental  trees  in 
other  places,  presented  a  beautiful  spectacle,  the  branches  all  be- 
coming whitened  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  The  snow 
remained  unmelted  too  in  some  places  on  the  grass  in  the  fields, 
and  produced  a  singular  effect  by  the  mingling  of  white  and  green. 

"  I  think  it  is  very  funny  to  see  it,"  said  Lottie.  "  How  pret- 
ty the  flakes  look  coming  down  so  softly  among  the  branches  of 
the  trees  like  downy  feathers  !  I'm  glad  it  snows." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "it  looks  very  pretty;  but  if  it  snows  much, 
it  will  make  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  before  we  get  home." 

"  How  will  it  make  us  trouble  ?"  asked  Lottie. 

"  Why,  it  will  clog  up  the  wheels,"  replied  Jasper,  "  so  that 
we  can  not  go  fast ;  and  then,  perhaps,  it  will  get  dark  before  we 
get  home,  and  we  can  not  see  our  way." 
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"  Oh,  Jasper,"  said  Lottie,  "  the  snow  will  be  so  white  that  we 
can  see  the  way  very  plain,  if  it  is  ever  so  dark." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  we  can  see  the  snow  well  enough,  but  we 
can't  see  our  way  in  it.  It  will  all  look  alike,  and  we  can  not  see 
where  the  road  is.  However,  I  think  Congo  will  find  some  way 
to  get  along." 

They  went  on  without  much  trouble  for  half  an  hour,  and  then 
they  began  to  find  that  the  first  difficulty  which  they  were  to  en- 
counter from  the  clogging  of  the  snow  was  not  with  the  wheels, 
as  Jasper  had  anticipated,  but  with  the  horse's  feet.  For  a  time 
the  snow  fell  much  faster  than  it  melted,  but  at  length  the  road  as 
well  as  the  fields  began  to  be  whitened  with  it,  and  soon  it  began 
to  stick  to  the  horse's  feet,  and  make  balls  there  in  the  hollow  in- 
closed by  the  shoe.  These  balls  in  the  horse's  feet  would  grow 
bigger  and  bigger,  until  it  seemed  as  if  the  horse  would  fall  down, 
and  then  suddenly  they  would  fly  out,  and  for  a  moment  the  horse 
would  seem  relieved,  but  immediately  they  would  begin  to  form 
again. 

"  You  must  drive  very  slowly,"  said  Jasper  to  Congo. 

"  They  generally  say,"  replied  Congo,  "  that  we  must  drive  fast 
when  the  horse  '  balls,'  for  that  makes  him  throw  the  balls  out  of 
his  feet  before  they  get  so  large." 

"Try  it,"  said  Jasper.  "Drive  a  little  way,  and  let  us  see 
how  it  works." 

So  Congo  whipped  up  the  horse,  and  made  him  go  quite  fast, 
and  the  effect  which  Congo  had  described  was  produced.  The 
rapid  motion  of  the  horse's  feet  broke  the  balls  to  pieces,  and 
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knocked  them  out  of  the  shoes  before  they  became  large.  But 
Jasper  did  not  feel  easy  while  going  in  this  rapid  manner.  It 
seemed  to  him  not  quite  safe. 

"  The  horse  might  fall  down,"  said  he  ;  "  and  if  he  should  fall 
and  throw  Lottie  out  of  the  wagon,  I  don't  know  what  we  should 
do." 

So  he  ordered  Congo  to  drive  more  slowly  again. 

In  the  mean  time  the  snow  fell  faster  and  faster,  and,  before 
long,  the  ground  began  to  be  covered  with  it  to  a  considerable 
depth.  The  wheels  now  began  to  clog  and  to  go  heavily.  It 
was,  indeed,  very  hard  for  the  horse  to  draw  the  wagon  at  all,  on 
account  of  the  double  difficulty  arising  from  the  clogging  of  the 
wheels  and  the  embarrassment  of  his  feet  by  the  balls  of  snow  that 
were  continually  forming  there. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jasper,  "we'll  go  slowly  and  carefully. 
Slow  and  sure,  grandfather  says,  is  the  best  maxim  for  traveling 
in  a  bad  time." 

"It  is  beginning  to  grow  dark  already,"  said  Lottie. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "but  that  is  no  matter.  It  can  not  be- 
come very  dark  when  there  is  so  much  snow  on  the  ground." 

Jasper  was  right  in  this  opinion.  It  never  becomes  very  dark 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fresh  snow.  But  then  the  snow 
itself  so  covers  and  disguises  the  ground,  and  the  falling  flakes  so 
fill  the  air  and  blind  the  eyes,  that  an  obscurity  and  a  bewilder- 
ment are  often  produced  at  such  times  which  are  worse  even  than 
absolute  darkness. 

It  was  so  in  this  case.     It  grew  colder  as  the  night  came  on, 
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and  the  wind  increased  more  and  more,  driving  the  snow  so  much 
into  the  children's  faces  that  Jasper  was  obliged  to  hold  the  um- 
brella down  close  before  them  to  protect  them  from  the  storm. 
This  cut  Congo  entirely  off  from  his  view. 

"  How  do  you  get  along,  Congo  ?"  said  Jasper.  "  Can  you  see 
to  drive  ?" 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Congo,  "I  can  see  very  well." 

"But  does  not  the  snow  drive  in  your  face  and  blind  you?" 
asked  Jasper. 

"Yes,"  replied  Congo,  "it  drives  into  my  face,  but  I  don't 
mind  that.  I  get  along  very  well." 

The  snow  was  now  getting  to  be  five  or  six  inches  deep,  and 
the  horse  went  on  wallowing  through  it  at  quite  a  slow  pace. 
Congo  had  to  strain  his  eyes  in  every  direction  to  find  the  road. 
Indeed,  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  keep  it  was  to  watch  the 
fences  on  each  side,  and  to  take  a  course  as  nearly  as  possible 
midway  between  them.  At  last,  suddenly,  he  reined  the  horse 
and  stopped. 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?"  asked  Jasper,  looking  out  from  un- 
der the  umbrella. 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  which  the  road  is,"  said  Congo. 

By  lifting  up  the  umbrella  a  little  more,  Jasper  could  see,  dim- 
ly and  indistinctly,  that  the  road  divided  into  two  branches  before 
him. 

"  Which  seems  to  be  the  best  road  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"I  can't  see  which  is  the  most  traveled,"  replied  Congo,  "for 
the  tracks  are  all  buried  up  in  snow." 
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"Which  seems  to  be  the  widest?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  The  one  to  the  left,"  said  Congo. 

"  Then  take  the  left,"  rejoined  Jasper,  "  and  drive  on  till  you 
come  to  a  house,  and  then  we  will  stop  and  inquire.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  house  about  here,  does  there  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Congo  ;  "  but  now  I  see  a  sort  of  sign,  I  believe  it 
is,  nailed  up  on  a  tree." 

"  What  is  on  it  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  I'll  drive  along  a  little  way  to  it  and  see,"  said  Congo. 

So  Congo  drove  on  toward  the  sign-board  as  near  as  he  dared 
to  go. 

"I  can't  see,"  said  he;  "the  sign-board  is  all  covered  with 
snow.  Besides,  it  is  so  dark  that  I  don't  think  we  could  read  it  if 
the  snow  was  not  there." 

"  Then  we  must  go  on,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  the  first  house  that 
you  come  to  you  must  stop." 

So  Congo  drove  on. 

After  going  on  about  ten  minutes,  Jasper  called  out  from  under 
his  umbrella,  . 

"  Have  not  we  come  to  any  house  yet,  Congo  ?" 

"No,"  said  Congo ;   "it  is  all  woods." 

They  went  on  about  ten  minutes  farther,  and  then  Jasper  called 
again, 

"Have  not  we  come  to  any  house  yet,  Congo?" 

"No,"  said  Congo;  "it  is  still  all  woods." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  Congo  suddenly  stopped  again. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  asked  Jasper. 
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"  There  is  something  here  in  the  road,"  said  Congo.  "  If  I  had 
not  stopped  just  as  I  did,  I  should  have  run  against  it." 

"What  is  it?"  said  Jasper,  looking  out  from  under  the  um- 
brella. 

"It  looks  like  a  cart,"  replied  Congo.  "If  you  will  take  the 
reins,  I'll  get  out  and  see  what  it  is." 

So  Congo  passed  back  the  reins  to  Jasper,  and  got  out,  and 
then  wallowing  about  a  few  minutes  in  the  snow,  he  called  out, 

"  It  is  a  cart ;  and  there  is  another  cart  here,  and  one  or  two 
plows.  I  suppose  they  have  been  mending  the  road  here,  only 
they  ought  not  to  have  left  their  things  here  right  in  the  way." 

Jasper  and  Lottie  looked  out  from  under  the  umbrella,  but  it 
was  so  dark,  and  the  air  was  so  full  of  driving  snow,  that  they 
could  make  out  nothing  distinctly. 

"No,"  said  Congo,  after  a  short  pause,  and  caUing  out  from  a 
distance,  "  I  see  now.  This  is  a  new  road  that  they  are  making. 
We  can't  go  any  farther.  There  is  a  great  bank  here  that  they 
are  digging  away.  I  suppose  that  that  sign  was  put  up  to  tell 
that  we  must  not  come  this  way." 

"What  a  pity  it  is  that  we  could  not  read  it!"  said  Jasper. 
"  But  now,  I  suppose,  all  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  turn  and  go  back 


again. 


"  I  don't  think  that  there  is  room  to  turn  here  very  well,"  said 
Congo. 

"  Wait,"  said  Jasper ;   "  I'll  get  out  and  see." 

So  Jasper  got  out,  and  he  and  Congo  waded  about  together  a 
while  in  the  road,  and  out  on  one  side  of  it  under  the  trees,  to  see 
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if  they  could  find  a  place  to  turn.  At  last  Jasper  concluded  that 
by  taking  a  considerable  circuit  round  a  great  stump  by  the  road 
side  they  could  get  round. 

"  But  as  for  Lottie,"  said  he,  "  I  hardly  know  whether  she  had 
better  get  out  or  stay  in." 

"  She  will  get  her  feet  and  ankles  very  wet,"  said  Congo,  "if 
she  gets  out." 

"  So  she  will,"  said  Jasper.  "  Lottie,  are  you  afraid  to  stay  in 
the  wagon  while  we  turn  ?" 

"No,"  said  Lottie,  "if  it  don't  upset." 

"It  won't  upset,"  said  Jasper,  "but  it  will  jolt  you  about  a 
good  deal.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  must  do.  You  must  sit  right 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon,  and  then  you  will  be  less  likely 
to  be  jolted  out.  I'll  spread  the  blanket  for  you." 

So  Jasper  spread  the  blanket  down,  and  Lottie  sat  upon  it, 
drawing  her  cloak  about  her  as  closely  as  possible,  and  holding 
the  umbrella  over  her  head.  Congo  then  took  hold  of  the  horse's 
head  to  lead  him,  while  Jasper  went  before,  with  a  pole  in  his  hand, 
to  explore  and  point  out  the  way. 

They  went  on  very  well  till  they  had  got  the  wagon  half  turned, 
but  then,  unfortunately,  just  as  the  horse  was  coming  round  to 
get  back  into  the  road  again,  one  of  the  forward  wheels  suddenly 
sank  into  a  fissure  made  by  the  course  of  a  small  streamlet,  which 
here  ran  along  the  ground.  The  fissure  was  so  entirely  concealed 
by  the  snow  that  Jasper  had  not  seen  it.  The  wheel  sank  in  it 
up  to  the  hub  in  an  instant,  and  gave  such  a  shock  that  it  made 
Lottie  utter  quite  a  scream  of  fright. 
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"Jasper!"  said  she;  "ah!  Jasper,  we  are  tipping  over — we 
are  tipping  over." 

Jasper  came  back  immediately  to  the  place  and  looked  at  the 
wheel,  saying, 

"  What's  the  matter  now  ?" 

"We've  got  into  a  deep  rut  or  something,"  said  Congo. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "we  have.  I  think  now  that  Lottie  had 
better  get  out  till  we  get  our  ship  righted  again.  Wait  a  minute 
till  I  clear  a  place  on  the  ground  for  her  to  stand  upon." 

So,  with  his  foot,  Jasper  brushed  away  the  snow  from  a  part  of 
the  ground  behind  the  wagon,  and  then  lifting  Lottie  out,  he  set 
her  down  carefully  upon  it. 

"  Now,  Congo,"  said  he,  "  we  must  be  very  careful,  or  we  shall 
break  something  in  getting  the  wheel  out.  If  we  had  an  axe  we 
might  make  a  pry,  and  pry  it  up  a  little  before  we  start.  That 
would  ease  it.  But  as  we  have  not  any  axe,  we  must  do  the  best 
we  can  without.  You  are  the  strongest,  so  you  may  take  hold  of 
the  horse  and  lead  him  along,  and  I'll  push  behind." 

Congo  went  to  the  horse's  head,  and  did  the  best  he  could  to 
follow  the  instructions  which  Jasper  had  given  him.  The  horse 
pulled  once  or  twice  gently,  but  the  wheel  would  not  come,  and 
then,  getting  a  little  out  of  patience,  as  horses  in  such  cases  some- 
times will,  he  determined  that  it  should  come,  and  so,  when  Congo 
attempted  to  start  him  again,  he  gave  a  spring  and  a  plunge,  by 
which  the  wheel  was  wrenched,  as  it  were,  violently  out  of  the  hole, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  loud  crack  was  heard  as  of  something 
breaking. 

34  F 
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"What's  that?"  asked  Jasper  from  behind. 

"  Something  has  broken  down,"  said  Congo.  "  If  you  will 
come  and  hold  the  horse,  I'll  look  and  see." 

"  I'll  look  and  see,"  said  Jasper. 

Jasper  accordingly  looked  under  the  wagon,  and  found  that  the 
forward  axle-tree  was  broken  off  close  to  the  wheel,  and  that  had 
sunk  into  the  hole. 

"  The  axle-tree  is  broken,"  said  Jasper,  quietly. 

"  And  can  you  mend  it  ?"  asked  Lottie. 

"No,"  said  Jasper,  "not  here  in  the  woods,  and  without  any 
tools." 

"  Then  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  asked  Lottie. 

"  That's  for  me  to  consider"  said  Jasper. 

Jasper  examined  the  break-down  more  particularly,  until  he  was 
fully  satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  that  they  could  do  to  repair 
the  damage  sufficiently  for  them  to  go  on.  AH  this  time  Congo 
stood  quietly  at  his  post  holding  the  horse. 

"  Well,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  at  length,  "  here  we  are.  If  there 
were  only  you  and  I  here,  we  could  leave  the  wagon  and  get  on 
the  horse,  and  ride  home  double  ;  but  here's  Lottie  to  be  looked 
after." 

"  I  could  not  ride  on  the  horse,"  said  Lottie,  "  in  such  a  snowy 
night  as  this." 

"  I  think,"  said  Jasper,  "  the  best  thing  will  be  for  you  to  mount 
the  horse,  and  ride  back  to  the  nearest  farmer's,  and  get  another 
wagon  or  a  sleigh.  A  sleigh  would  do  better." 

"Very  well,"  said  Congo,  "I'll  go." 
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"And,  in  the  mean  time,"  said  Jasper,  "Lottie  and  I  will  stay 
here.  I'll  brush  away  the  snow  under  the  wagon,  and  spread  the 
blanket  down,  and  then  Lottie  and  I  will  crawl  in  under  there  for 
shelter  till  you  come  back." 

"  I  could  make  you  a  fire,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Congo. 

"Good!"  exclaimed  Jasper.  "I  have  got  the  match-box  in 
my  pocket." 

Jasper  was  accustomed  to  carry  a  match-box  in  his  pocket,  in 
order  to  be  always  provided  with  the  means  of  making  a  fire  in 
any  emergency  which  might  occur  requiring  one. 

"  Shall  I  get  some  wood  ?"  asked  Congo. 

"No,"  said  Jasper;  "you  had  better  lose  no  time  in  getting 
off  to  some  farmer's.  Though,  on  second  thought,  you  may  get 
some  wood,  for  Lottie  will  not  like  to  be  left  alone  while  I  go 
after  it.  I'll  be  getting  her  established  under  the  wagon." 

So  Jasper  brushed  away  the  snow  under  the  wagon,  and  spread 
the  blanket  down  there.  He  then  carried  Lottie  to  the  place,  and 
she  crawled  under.  The  wagon,  being  broken  down  in  front,  was 
inclined  over  her  head  like  the  roof  of  a  shed.  Jasper  immedi- 
ately broke  off  some  small  dry  branches  from  the  neighboring 
trees,  and  piling  them  up  before  the  open  part  of  the  little  shed 
formed  by  the  wagon,  he  set  them  on  fire.  A  bright  and  cheerful 
blaze  began  at  once  to  burn  up,  which  shone  in  under  the  wagon, 
and  also  illuminated  the  stems  of  the  trees  around  the  spot  in  a 
very  cheerful  manner. 

"Ah!"  said  Lottie,  "what  a  pretty  little  cuddy  this  is!" 

In  the  mean  time  Congo  had  gone  off  a  little  way  in  search  of 
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wood  for  fuel  to  feed  the  fire.  Presently  Jasper  heard  his  voice 
calling  to  him. 

"JASPER!" 

"HALLO!"  answered  Jasper,  in  a  loud  voice,  standing  up  at 
the  same  time  upon  his  feet. 

"  I  see  a  house,"  said  Congo. 

"  A  house !"  exclaimed  Jasper  ;   "  where  ?" 

"  Out  here  a  little  way.  I  think  it  is  a  house,  though  it  may 
be  a  barn,  for  I  don't  see  any  light." 

"  Go  and  see  what  it  is,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  then  come  back 
and  tell  me." 

In  about  five  minutes  Congo  returned,  saying,  as  soon  as  he 
came  near  enough,  that  it  was  a  school-house. 

"A  school-house!"  repeated  Jasper,  surprised. 

"Yes,"  said  Congo  ;  "and  it  seems  to  stand  on  the  old  road, 
where  we  ought  to  have  gone." 

"And  could  you  not  see  any  houses,  looking  up  or  down  the 
road  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"No,"  said  Congo.  "I  went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  road, 
and  looked  both  ways,  and  I  could  not  see  any  houses  or  any 
lights." 

"  Then  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  the  school-house,"  said 
Jasper,  "  and  stay  while  you  go  for  the  sleigh.  Can  we  get  in  ?" 

"  Is  there  any  fire  there?"  asked  Lottie. 

"  No,"  said  Congo,  "  of  course  not." 

"  Then  I'd  rather  stay  here,"  said  Lottie,  "  it  is  so  much  pleas- 
anter  to  be  where  there  is  a  fire." 
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"Ah !  but  we  can  make  a  fire  there  very  easily,"  said  Jasper, 
"when  we  once  get  in.  There's  always  a  good  fire-place  in  a 
school-house." 

"And  now,"  he  continued,  "how  shall  we  get  Lottie  there 
through  all  this  snow  ?  Do  you  think  you  could  carry  her,  Con- 
go?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Congo,  "  I  think  I  can  carry  her  very  easily." 

"  Then  come  out  here,  Lottie,"  said  Jasper.  "  Come  out  of  your 
hole." 

So  Lottie  came  creeping  out  from  under  the  wagon,  and  Jasper 
wrapped  her  up  entirely  in  the  blanket,  and  then  Congo  took  her 
in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  big  bundle. 

"Is  she  heavy?"  asked  Jasper. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Congo,  "not  at  all." 

"We  shall  have  to  leave  the  horse  where  he  is,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Yes,"  said  Congo  ;  "  but  he  will  stand  quietly." 

"  I'll  go  before,"  said  Jasper,  "  to  show  you  the  way.  I'll  fol- 
low your  tracks." 

So  Jasper  went  on,  following  the  tracks  which  Congo  had  al- 
ready made,  and  Congo  came  after,  bringing  Lottie  in  his  arms. 
In  this  way  they  soon  reached  the  school-house.  Congo  put  Lot- 
tie down  under  a  little  shed-like  portico  which  was  built  over  the 
door.  In  one  corner  of  this  porch  was  a  small  pile  of  dry  wood, 
ready  for  the  fire. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "the  difficulty  is  to  get  in.  First  you 
may  go,  Congo,  and  try  the  windows." 

So  Congo  went  around  the  school-house,  and  tried  the  windows 
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all  around.  Every  one  of  them  was  fastened  down,  and  Congo 
said  they  seemed  to  be  fastened  by  nails  put  in  over  the  lower 
sashes. 

"Then,"  said  Jasper,  "we -must  break  in  one  of  the  panes  of 
glass,  so  as  to  get  at  a  nail.  You  must  get  a  stone,  or  a  stick  of 
wood,  Congo,  and  break  out  a  pane  of  glass.  Grandfather  will 
have  it  mended  again.  Or  stop  a  moment ;  let  me  consider." 

What  Jasper  wished  to  stop  and  consider  was  this,  namely, 
whether  ordering  Congo  to  break  the  window  of  the  school-house 
was  not  going  beyond  the  limits  of  his  authority.  He  remember- 
ed the  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  his  grandfather  on  this 
subject,  and  now,  though  he  was  well  convinced  that  it  was  right, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  window  should  be 
broken,  he  was  not  quite  certain  whether  he  ought  to  order  Congo 
to  break  it. 

"  Besides,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  Congo  may  not  like  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  doing  such  a  thing.  He  may  be  afraid  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  he  will  get  into  difficulty  about  it,  so  I  will 
do  it  myself. 

"On  the  whole,  Congo,"  said  he,  now  speaking  aloud,  "Til 
break  the  window  myself.  Let  us  find  the  one  that  will  be  easi- 
est to  get  in  at." 

They  chose  the  window  which  came  next  to  the  door.  They 
then  laid  some  sticks  of  wood  together,  two  and  two,  crosswise  on 
the  ground  under  the  window,  and  thus  made  a  sort  of  step.  Jas- 
per then  stood  upon  this  step,  and  with  a  stick  of  wood  which  he 
held  in  his  hand,  he  broke  out  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  upper  sash, 
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just  over  the  place  where  he  thought  the  nail  was  which  fastened 
the  lower  sash  down.  Then  Congo,  who  was  a  little  taller  than 
Jasper,  reached  up  and  drew  out  the  nail,  and  immediately  after- 
ward pushed  up  the  lower  sash  and  got  in. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "grope  about  in  there,  and  see  if 
you  can  find  a  broom  to  sweep  away  the  broken  glass  with  before 
we  try  to  put  Lottie  in." 

So  Congo  disappeared  from  the  window  a  few  minutes,  but  pres- 
ently came  back,  saying  that  he  had  not  got  a  broom,  but  that  he 
had  found  what  was  better — a  candle. 

"  If  you  will  hand  me  in  a  match,"  said  he,  "  I'll  light  it." 

Jasper  handed  the  match-box  up  to  Congo,  and  by  means  of  it 
he  lighted  his  candle.  He  then  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  the 
broom.  With  it  he  swept  away  the  broken  glass  from  the  sill  of  the 
window  and  from  the  floor  below.  Then  Jasper  lifted  Lottie  up, 
and  Congo  took  her  in.  Then  Jasper  climbed  in  himself. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "you  may  get  out  and  hand  me 
up  a  good  parcel  of  wood  so  that  I  can  make  a  fire.  Then  you 
may  go  and  take  the  horse,  and  ride  off  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
get  a  sleigh  for  us." 

So  Congo  got  out  of  the  window,  and  went  to  the  porch  to  find 
the  wood.  He  brought  two  or  three  armfuls  of  wood  to  the  win- 
dow, and  handed  it  all  up  to  Jasper,  one  stick  at  a  time,  and  Jas- 
per took  it  in. 

After  he  had  brought  the  third  armful,  Jasper  said  that  there 
was  enough. 

"Now,"  said  he,  "you  may  go  back  to  the  wagon  and  unhar- 
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ness  the  horse.  Put  the  harness  and  the  cushions  under  the  wagon 
so  that  they  may  not  get  buried  up  in  the  snow.  Then  get  on 
the  horse,  and  come  here  to  the  window  again,  and  I'll  tell  you 
what  to  do." 

So  saying,  Jasper  shut  down  the  window,  and  Congo  went  away. 

"  Now,  Lottie,"  said  Jasper,  "the  first  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
build  a  fire."  So  Jasper  carried  the  wood  to  the  fire-place,  and 
began  to  build  a  fire. 

"  How  long  do  you  think  we  shall  have  to  stay  here  ?"  asked 
Lottie. 

"About  half  an  hour,  I  think,"  said  Jasper;  "but  it  may  be 
longer.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  have  a  fire." 

While  Jasper  was  laying  the  wood,  Lottie  found  some  kindling- 
wood  in  a  closet,  and  she  brought  some  of  it  to  the  fire-place.  By 
means  of  this  kindling-wood  Jasper  soon  had  a  good  fire.  It 
blazed  up  brightly  in  the  chimney,  and  lit  up  the  whole  room. 

"What  a  pretty  school-room  it  is!"  said  Lottie. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  it  looks  very  pretty  by  this  fire-light." 

"I  mean  to  go  and  sit  in  the  teacher's  desk,"  said  Lottie. 

So  she  went  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and,  sitting  upright  there, 
and  assuming  a  very  grave  countenance,  and  speaking  in  a  stern 
voice,  as  if  she  were  the  teacher  addressing  the  scholars,  she  said, 

"  Children,  you  must  not  make  so  much  noise !  Children,  I 
Sa7?  you  must  not  make  so  much  noise  1" 

Just  then  she  heard  a  rapping  sound  at  the  side  of  the  school- 
room. 

"What's  that?"  said  she,  suddenly,  looking  alarmed. 
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Congo  at  the  window.  Jasper  gives  him  some  directions. 

"That  must  be  Congo,"  said  Jasper.  "It  is  Congo,  I  think, 
rapping  at  the  window.  I'll  go  and  see." 

So  Jasper  went  to  the  window,  and,  raising  it  up,  he  saw  Con- 
go on  the  outside,  mounted  on  the  horse. 

"  I  put  the  harness,  and  the  cushions,  and  your  basket  of  corn 
all  under  the  wagon,"  said  Congo. 

"Right,"  said  Jasper.  "And  now  I  want  you  to  ride  on  to 
the  next  house,  and  see  if  you  can  get  a  sleigh,  and  if  you  can, 
come  back  for  us.  If  you  can't  get  a  sleigh,  get  a  wagon." 

"Which  way  shall  I  go?"  asked  Congo.  "Shall  I  go  back 
that  way,  or  go  toward  home?" 

"Go  toward  home,"  said  Jasper.  "You  will  be  more  likely 
to  come  to  a  house  soon  going  that  way.  And  when  you  have  got 
a  wagon  or  a  sleigh,  see  if  you  can  also  hire  a  man  to  go  on  to  the 
town  and  tell  grandfather  where  we  are,  because  he  will  feel  anx- 
ious about  Lottie  when  he  finds  that  we  are  staying  out  so  late. 
Let  the  man  tell  him  that  we  are  all  safe,  and  that  we  shall  be  at 
home  pretty  soon.  He  can  tell  him  that  we  broke  down,  and  had 
to  send  for  another  wagon  or  sleigh  to  take  us  home. 

"  But  let  him  be  sure  and  tell  grandfather  not  to  send  any  body 
for  us,"  added  Jasper,  "  for  we  can  get  along  very  well  ourselves." 
Yes,"  said  Congo,  "I  will." 

And  tell  the  man  who  goes  that  I  will  pay  him  to-morrow," 
said  Jasper. 

"Very  well,"  said  Congo. 

Congo,  having  received  all  these  directions,  set  off,  and  then  Jas- 
per, putting  down  the  window,  went  to  the  fire. 
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Jasper  and  Lottie  left  alone.  What  to  do  ?  The  turn-overs. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    SAFE    RETURN. 

"Now,  Jasper,"  said  Lottie,  as  soon  as  Jasper  returned  from 
the  window,  "  if  we  only  had  one  of  our  turn-overs  here,  what  a 
nice  time  we  might  have  eating  it,  while  we  are  waiting  for  Congo 
to  come  back." 

"  Ah  I  yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  wish  we  had  thought  of  that  before. 
I  might  have  let  Congo  bring  the  basket  here  just  as  well  as  not." 

"Or  at  least  the  paper  of  cakes  and  turn-overs,"  said  Lottie. 
"  It  is  no  matter  about  the  corn." 

"  True,"  replied  Jasper.  "  The  corn  might  as  well  stay  where 
it  is,  but  I  wish  we  had  the  cakes  and  turn-overs  here ;  and  I 
might  as  well  go  and  get  them  now." 

"And  leave  me  here  all  alone?"  asked  Lottie. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  there  would  be  no  other  way.  There 
is  no  possibility  of  getting  any  body  to  stay  with  you." 

"But  I  should  not  like  to  be  left  all  alone,"  said  Lottie. 

"  Then  I  won't  go,"  replied  Jasper. 

"  But  if  you  don't  go,"  rejoined  Lottie,  "  then  I  can't  have  any 
of  the  turn-overs." 

"  No,"  said  Jasper.  "You  can  have  your  choice ;  you  can  stay 
alone  a  little  while  and  have  the  turn-overs,  or  you  can  have  my 
company  all  the  time  and  go  without  them." 

"  How  long  do  you  think  you  should  be  gone  ?"  asked  Lottie. 
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Lottie  holds  the  candle  at  the  window  while  Jasper  goes  after  them. 

"  Only  a  few  minutes,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  that  is,  if  you  would  be 
willing  to  hold  the  candle  at  the  window  for  me,  so  that  I  could 
see  to  find  my  way  back  quick  after  I  should  get  the  parcel." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Lottie,  "I  would  do  that.  I  should  like  to 
do  it." 

Indeed,  the  idea  of  holding  the  candle  at  the  window  while  Jas- 
per was  gone  afforded  the  prospect  of  an  occupation,  which  made 
it  seem  much  less  lonely  for  Lottie  to  be  left ;  and  so,  after  con- 
sidering the  subject  a  short  time,  she  finally  concluded  that  she 
should  like  to  have  Jasper  go.  Accordingly,  Jasper  went  to  the 
window  where  he  had  got  in,  and  opened  it,  pointing  out,  at  the 
same  time,  another  window  at  the  back  side  of  the  school-house 
where  Lottie  was  to  stand  with  the  light.  He  then  climbed  out 
of  the  open  window,  and  began  to  walk  along  through  the  snow 
toward  the  place  where  the  wagon  had  been  left. 

Lottie  took  her  station  at  the  window  which  Jasper  had  desig- 
nated, and  held  the  candle  there.  She  tried  to  look  out  too,  but 
she  could  see  nothing  but  flakes  of  snow  sliding  down  on  the  out- 
side of  the  panes. 

She  waited  about  five  minutes,  and  then  she  heard  Jasper's 
voice  again  at  the  open  window. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  he.  "You  need  not  hold  the  light  for  me 
any  longer." 

So  Lottie  carried  the  candle  back,  and  put  it  on  the  teacher's 
desk,  where  it  had  been  before,  while  Jasper  climbed  in  at  the 
window. 

"Could  you  see  the  light?"  she  asked. 
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Preparations  for  supper.  Turning  a  turn-over.  The  evening  meal. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  could  see  it  all  the  way  "both  going 
and  coming.  And  now  we  will  take  out  one  of  our  turn-overs,  and 
put  it  down  to  the  fire  and  warm  it,  and  then,  when  it  is  well 
warmed,  we  will  eat  it  together. " 

So  Jasper  took  out  the  parcel  from  the  basket,  for  he  had 
brought  the  basket  with  him,  and  then  opening  the  parcel,  he  took 
out  one  of  the  turn-overs.  He  then  laid  down  the  tongs  upon  the 
hearth  before  the  fire  as  a  support  for  the  turn-over  while  it  was 
warming,  and  placed  the  turn-over  against  it. 

"  There !"  said  he.  "  Now,  when  it  has  time  to  warm  well  on 
that  side,  we  will  turn  it  over." 

"Yes,"  said  Lottie,  "  and  that  will  be  turning  a  turn-over,  which 
I  think  is  something  funny." 

So  saying,  Lottie  went  again  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  sitting 
down  there  as  before,  she  began  again  to  play  that  she  was  the 
teacher  of  the  school,  and  to  reprove  her  imaginary  scholars  for 
making  so  much  noise. 

Before  long  she  became  tired  of  this  play,  and  so  she  came  and 
sat  down  with  Jasper  by  the  fire.  She  said  she  thought  it  was 
time  to  turn  over  the  turn-over. 

Jasper  said  he  thought  so  too.  He  accordingly  turned  it,  and 
then,  a  little  time  afterward,  when  they  thought  it  was  warmed 
through,  they  took  it  up,  and  breaking  it  in  two,  one  of  them  took 
one  piece  and  the  other  the  other,  and  they  ate  it  together  sitting 
before  the  fire. 

"  Jasper,"  said  Lottie,  "  how  much  longer  will  it  be  before  Con- 
go comes  back  ?" 
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Conversation  beside  the  fire.  They  talk  of  staying  in  the  school-house  all  night. 

"  I  think  it  probable  that  he  will  come  back  soon,"  said  Jasper. 

"And  suppose  he  should  not  come  at  all?"  suggested  Lottie. 

"  That  would  be  bad  for  grandfather  and  Gertrude,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  think  it  would  be  bad  for  us,"  replied  Lottie. 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jasper,  "  it  would  not  be  bad  for  us  at  all.  We 
could  stay  in  this  school-house  all  night  just  as  well  as  not." 

"Oh,  Jasper!"  exclaimed  Lottie. 

"  Certainly,"  said  Jasper.      "  What  would  be  the  difficulty?" 

"  Why,  Jasper,"  said  Lottie,  "  there  is  no  place  for  us  to  sleep." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  could  make  you  up  a  bed  of  cloaks  here 
on  the  floor,  and  lay  you  down  upon  it,  and  you  would  sleep  as 
sound  all  night  as  a  baby  in  a  cradle." 

"And  what  would  you  do?"  asked  Lottie. 

"I  would  do  the  same,"  said  Jasper;  "only,  now  and  then,  I 
should  get  up  and  put  some  more  wood  on  the  fire." 

"But,  Jasper,"  said  Lottie,  "there  might  be  thieves  and  rob- 
bers in  such  a  place  as  this." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Jasper.  "  There  are  very  few  thieves  and  rob- 
bers in  these  parts  ;  and  when  there  are  any,  they  don't  very  often 
break  into  school-houses." 

"  Well,  some  travelers  might  come  along  and  see  a  light  in  this 
school-house,"  said  Lottie,  "  and  they  would  think  it  was  on  fire." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper ;  "  but  when  they  came  to  see,  they  would 
find  that  we  were  here,  and  then  they  would  carry  us  home.  So 
you  see  there  would  be  no  great  harm  in  that." 

"Well,  at  any  rate,"  said  Lottie,  drawing  a  long  breath,  "I 
hope  that  Congo  will  come." 
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Sleigh-bells  coming.  Hurrah  !  Congo  and  Joseph. 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Jasper;  "but  it  is  chiefly  on  grandfa- 
ther's and  Gertrude's  account,  for  they  would  be  very  much  alarm- 
ed if  we  were  to  stay  away  all  night." 

Just  then  Jasper  heard  a  sound  as  of  sleigh-bells  coming. 

"  Hark !"  said  he  ;   "I  hear  some  sleigh-bells." 

Lottie  listened  a  moment,  and  then,  clapping  her  hands,  said, 
in  an  exulting  tone,  "It  is  Congo !  I  am  sure  it  is  Congo  !" 

"  I  am  not  sure"  said  Jasper.  "  It  may  be  only  some  traveler 
going  by." 

The  children  listened,  and  they  found  that  the  bells,  after  draw- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  stopped  at  the  door.  Jasper  went  to  the 
window  and  opened  it.  He  heard  voices  outside,  and  among  them 
the  voice  of  Congo.  He  also  saw  that  they  had  got  a  sleigh. 

"Ah!   Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "you  have  come." 

"  Yes,"  said  Congo.  "  And  I  have  got  the  key  of  the  door,  so 
you  and  Lottie  will  not  have  to  get  out  at  the  window." 

Congo  soon  unlocked  the  door.  He  then  came  in,  accompanied 
by  a  young  farmer's  son,  about  eighteen  years  old,  named  Joseph. 
Both  Congo  and  Joseph  were  well  covered  with  snow. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "we  will  first  put  this  fire  all  out,  and 
then  we  shall  be  ready  to  go." 

So  Congo  and  Joseph  brought  in  snow  and  put  out  the  fire,  and 
then  Jasper  conducted  Lottie  out  to  the  sleigh. 

"  Ah  !"  said  she,  "  I  am  glad  I  am  going  to  have  a  sleigh-ride." 

"And,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "we  had  better  take  the  harness 
home  with  us,  so  you  may  go  and  get  it,  and  bring  it  here.  Bring 
the  blanket  too.' 
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They  abandon  the  school-house.  A  sleigh-ride.  At  home  once  more. 

So  Congo  went  for  the  harness  and  the  blanket,  while  Joseph 
locked  up  the  school-house  again,  and  turned  the  sleigh.  When 
Congo  came  back,  he  put  all  the  things  that  he  had  brought  into 
the  bottom  of  the  sleigh,  and  then  mounted  his  own  horse,  while 
the  farmer's  boy  got  into  the  sleigh.  It  was  necessary  for  Joseph 
to  go  with  them  in  order  to  bring  back  the  sleigh. 

"  Did  you  send  somebody  to  tell  grandfather  that  we  were  safe  ?" 
said  Jasper  to  Congo,  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse. 

"Yes,"  said  Congo,  "  I  sent  a  man,  and  he  has  got  there  long 
before  this  time." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Jasper,  "go  on." 

The  snow  was  now  pretty  deep,  and  Joseph  drove  the  sleigh 
along  very  fast.  There  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  Lottie 
would  fall  out,  and  so  Joseph  drove  fast  in  order  to  keep  the  horses' 
feet  free  from  the  balls.  Besides,  he  said,  he  thought  that  the  snow 
was  turning  into  rain,  and  so,  unless  he  went  quick,  the  sleighing 
might  fail  before  he  got  home. 

At  length  they  reached  the  village,  and  drove  directly  to  Mr. 
Grant's.  Mr.  Grant  and  Gertrude  came  to  the  door  to  receive  them. 

"Ah!  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "here  we  are." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Lottie,  "and  were  you  not  dreadfully  frightened 
about  us  ?" 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  I  was  not  at  all  frightened." 

"But,  grandpapa,"  said  Lottie,  "didn't  you  think  something 
had  happened  to  us  by  our  being  so  late  ?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "I  had  no  doubt  that  something  had 
happened  ;  but  then  I  was  sure  that,  with  such  a  good  commander 
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Appearance  in  the  morning.  How  can  the  broken  wagon  be  brought  home? 

as  Jasper,  and  such  a  good  man  as  Congo,  you  would  get  along- 
very  well." 

When  Jasper  woke  up  the  next  morning  the  snow  was  almost 
entirely  gone.  It  had  been  melted  away  partly  by  the  warmth 
of  the  ground  below,  and  partly  by  the  rain  which  had  fallen  dur- 
ing the  night.  It  cleared  up  about  breakfast  time.  At  breakfast 
Jasper  and  Lottie  related  over  again,  in  full,  an  account  of  the  ad- 
ventures they  had  had.  Lottie  said  that  it  was  the  best  ride  in  the 
country  that  she  had  ever  taken,  though  Gertrude  said  she  was 
glad  that  she  was  not  there. 

When  they  had  finished  their  account,  Mr.  Grant  asked  Jasper 
what  he  was  going  to  do  about  the  broken  wagon. 

"I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  Jasper.  "We  must  contrive 
some  way  to  get  it  home." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  get  it  home,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  It 
is  too  big  to  put  in  another  wagon,  and  too  much  broken  to  come 
of  itself." 

"  Then  what  shall  we  do?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  I  am  sure  I  can't  imagine  what  you  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"  If  you  can  contrive  any  way  to  get  it  mended,  and  also  to  get  a 
new  pane  of  glass  put  in  to  the  school-house  window,  I  will  fur- 
nish you  the  money  to  pay  ;  but  that  is  all  that  I  can  do.  That 
is  my  share.  You  must  do  all  the  contriving  yourself." 

"Will  it  do  to  leave  the  wagon  where  it  is,"  asked  Jasper, 
"  till  this  afternoon,  because  this  forenoon  I  shall  be  engaged  with 
my  studies  ?" 

34  G 
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Jasper  devises  a  plan.  Mounted  on  the  old  General. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Mr.  Grant.    "  It  is  safe  there,  I  have  no  doubt." 

"Very  well,"  rejoined  Jasper.  "I'll  consider  what  to  do,  and 
decide  before  noon." 

After  reflecting  on  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  talking 
with  Congo  about  it,  Jasper  finally  determined  what  course  to  pur- 
sue. He  went  with  Congo  after  dinner  into  the  carriage-house, 
and  there — he  taking  hold  on  one  side  and  Congo  on  the  other — 
they  lifted  the  body  of  another  wagon  that  was  there  off  the  for- 
ward wheels.  Thus  the  forward  wheels,  together  with  the  axle- 
tree  and  shafts  pertaining  to  them,  were  set  at  liberty. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  he,  "harness  the  horse  into  these  shafts. 
Can  you  ride  on  this  axle-tree  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Congo,  "  very  well." 

"  You  can  put  a  board  on  for  a  seat  if  you  choose,  or  you  can 
ride  on  it  as  it  is.  And  I  want  you  to  take  our  axe  with  you. 
You  can  fasten  it  to  the  axle-tree  with  straps." 

"  I  will,"  said  Congo  ;  "  and  I  can  ride  on  the  axle-tree  myself 
well  enough." 

"  And  saddle  and  bridle  the  old  General  for  me"  added  Jasper. 
"  I  am  going  on  horseback.  There  might  not  be  room  for  us  both 
in  the  wagon,  coming  home,  with  the  wheels,  and  broken  axle- 
tree,  and  all  of  the  other  wagon." 

So  Congo  harnessed  one  horse  into  the  shafts  of  the  pair  of 
wagon-wheels,  and  put  a  saddle  and  bridle  on  the  other.  Jasper 
went  into  the  shop,  and  took  a  broad-bladed  chisel  from  the  bench, 
wrapped  it  up  in  paper,  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  When  the 
horses  were  ready,  Congo  took  his  seat  on  the  axle-tree  of  the  pair 
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of  wheels,  and  Jasper  mounted  the  old  General.     In  this  way  they 
set  off  together. 

They  arrived  at  the  school-house  without  having  met  with  any 
difficulty  by  the  way.  Jasper  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
fastened  it  at  a  post  in  front  of  the  school-house.  Congo  drove  in 
behind  the  school-house,  and  entered  the  woods  where  the  wagon 
had  been  left.  Jasper  followed  him  in.  Congo  drove  carefully, 
looking  out  for  a  good  passage-way  through  the  bushes  and  trees. 
At  last  they  came  to  the  broken  wagon,  which  they  found  lying 
safely  where  they  had  left  it. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "we  must  cut  a  pole  for  a  pry,  and  pry 
the  old  wheel  up  out  of  the  hole." 

So  he  proceeded  to  select  a  small,  slender  tree,  and  Congo  cut 
it  down  and  trimmed  the  stem  of  it  to  the  proper  length  for  a  pry. 
With  the  pry  they  easily  raised  up  the  forward  end  of  the  broken 
wagon,  so  as  to  get  it,  wheel  and  all,  on  the  hard  ground.  Then 
they  contrived  to  lift  off  the  body  of  the  wagon,  and  to  prop  it  up, 
so  as  to  get  the  broken  axle-tree  and  the  two  wheels  out.  After 
this,  they  backed  the  new  wheels  which  they  had  brought  with 
them  under,  and  gradually  letting  the  wagon-body  down,  they 
lowered  the  transom-bolt  into  its  socket,  and  thus  they  had  the 
wagon  complete  again. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "we  are  all  right.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  now  but  to  put  the  old  wheels  and  axle-tree  into  the  wagon, 
and  then  we  can  start  on." 

So  they  put  the  wheels  and  axle-tree  into  the  wagon,  arranging 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  place  for  Congo  to  sit  upon 
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the  seat.     Congo  took  the  place,  and  drove  out  of  the  woods  to 
the  school-house  by  the  same  way  that  he  had  come  in. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "I  want  to  get  the  sash  of  the  broken 
window." 

So  saying,  he  climbed  in  at  the  window,  and  with  his  chisel 
took  off  the  side-piece  which  holds  the  sash.  He  then  took  the 
sash  out  and  handed  it  to  Congo,  who  stood  outside.  Congo  put 
the  sash  carefully  into  the  wagon. 

Jasper  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  Congo  got  into  the  wagon, 
and  they  went  back  to  the  village. 

They  stopped  at  a  painter  and  glazier's  shop  in  the  village,  and 
left  the  sash  to  be  repaired,  and  then  they  drove  to  the  wagon- 
maker's  to  get  a  new  axle-tree  made  to  the  wagon. 

The  next  day,  at  dinner,  Jasper  asked  Gertrude  if  Lottie  could 
go  and  take  a  ride  with  him  that  afternoon. 

Her  consent  was  gained,  and  accordingly,  soon  after  dinner, 
Congo  came  to  the  door  with  the  mended  wagon.  Jasper  helped 
Lottie  in,  and  then  got  in  himself.  Congo  drove  first  to  the  paint- 
er's to  get  the  sash,  and  then  they  set  out  for  the  school-house. 

They  went  beyond  the  village  to  the  farm-house  where  the  key 
was  kept,  and,  having  obtained  it,  they  came  back  to  the  school- 
house  and  put  in  the  sash.  They  put  the  wood  back,  too,  which 
they  had  left  under  the  window,  and  then  carried  the  key  again 
to  the  farmer's.  They  also  paid  him  and  the  man  who  had  been 
sent  into  town  for  what  they  had  done  for  them  on  the  night  of 
the  break-down,  and  then  returned  home. 
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Progress  of  affairs  in  general.  Conversation  about  Congo. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
CONGO'S  EDUCATION. 

THE  summer  passed  away,  and  Congo  continued  all  the  time 
in  Jasper's  service.  The  corn  in  the  corn-field  grew  remarkably 
well,  and  all  of  Jasper's  other  operations  went  on  successfully. 
Jasper  paid  Congo  his  wages  punctually  every  Saturday  night, 
and  he  increased  them  from  time  to  time  as  Congo  improved  in 
strength  and  skill.  Sometimes,  when  Jasper  had  nothing  for  his 
man  to  do,  Congo  worked  with  Mr.  Grant's  man,  hoeing  in  the 
fields,  weeding  in  the  garden,  or  making  hay ;  but  then  he  was 
always  at  Jasper's  command,  and  Jasper  always  called  him  when- 
ever he  required  his  services. 

One  afternoon  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  Mr.  Grant  and  Jas- 
per had  been  out  in  the  orchard,  overseeing  the  men  who  were 
employed  in  gathering  the  fruit,  as  they  were  walking  up  toward 
the  house,  Mr.  Grant  began  to  talk  with  Jasper  about  Congo,  who 
had  been  at  work  with  the  others  gathering  apples  and  carrying 
them  to  the  barn. 

"  He  seems  to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  boy,"  said  Mr.  Grant ; 
"  can  he  read  and  write?" 

"He  can  read  some,"  replied  Jasper,  "but  he  can't  write." 

"  Why  don't  he  learn  to  write  ?"  asked  Mr.  Grant. 

"  He  don't  like  to  go  to  school  where  all  the  scholars  are  white 
children,"  replied  Jasper.  "  The  white  children  don't  like  to  have 
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Jasper  proposes  to  teach  him.  Mr.  Grant  suggests  some  considerations. 

him  come,  he  thinks,  and  he  don't  like  to  go.      He  says  he  don't 
really  think  the  teacher  likes  to  have  him  come." 

" Poor  fellow !"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "it  is  rather  hard  for  him,  is 
not  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper.  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  teach  him  my- 
self/' 

"  That  you  might  do,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  very  good  plan,  provided  you  did  not  attempt  to  teach  him 
too  much." 

"  How  could  I  try  to  teach  him  too  much  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  Why,  you  might  attempt  to  teach  him  geography,  and  gram- 
mar, and  history,  and  drawing,  and  all  such  things,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"  And  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  him  to  learn  such  things?" 
asked  Jasper. 

"  It  might  be  a  good  plan  for  him  to  learn  them,"  replied  Mr. 
Grant,  "  and  yet  not  a  judicious  employment  of  your  time  to  teach 
them  to  him." 

"  Then  what  ought  I  to  teach  him  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  You  should  consider  what  kind  of  knowledge  is  likely  to  be 
useful  to  him  in  future  life,  and  for  that  purpose  consider  what 
sort  of  life  he  is  likely  to  lead.  I  think  he  is  likely  to  spend  his 
life  as  a  laborer,  or  perhaps  as  a  coachman  or  footman  in  some 
gentleman's  family.  Such  a  kind  of  life  as  that  is  the  one  that  he 
is  best  qualified  for,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  what  he  would  like 
the  best.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  colored  people  to 
like  to  be  employed  by  other  people,  rather  than  to  take  responsi- 
bility and  care  upon  themselves.  If  those  who  employ  them  treat 
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The  advantage  to  Congo  of  learning  to  read  well.  The  best  plan  to  accomplish  it. 

them  kindly,  and  pay  them  the  fair  wages  that  they  earn,  it  is  all 
that  they  desire." 

"Well,  grandfather,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  what  do  you  think  that 
Congo  ought  to  learn  ?" 

"  You  say  he  can  read  already  ?"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"Yes,  sir,  he  can  read  pretty  well,"  replied  Jasper. 

"  He  ought  to  learn  to  read  perfectly  well,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 
"  It  will  be  very  useful  to  him  all  his  life  to  be  able  to  read  well, 
for  then  he  can  amuse  himself  and  his  family,  if  he  ever  has  one, 
by  reading  aloud  winter  evenings." 

"  Then,  grandfather,  what  sort  of  a  plan  would  it  be  for  me  to 
hear  him  read  a  little  every  day  ?" 

"  That  would  do,"  said  Mr.  Grant ;  "  but  that  is  not  necessary. 
A  more  effectual  way  would  be  to  lend  him  some  of  your  old  story- 
books to  read  himself  at  home  in  the  evenings  this  fall  and  winter, 
only  telling  him  that  he  must  read  aloud  to  his  mother  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  If  you  can  get  him  interested  in  the  reading  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  and  his  mother  interested  in  hearing  him  read  aloud, 
he  will  learn  very  fast." 

"  Well,  I  will,"  said  Jasper ;  "and  what  books  would  you  lend 
him,  grandfather  ?" 

"The  most  interesting  books  you  have  got,"  said  his  grand- 
father. 

"  I'll  lend  him  my  Robinson  Crusoe,"  said  Jasper. 

"  That  will  be  just  the  thing,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "  provided  he  can 
read  well  enough  to  get  along  with  it.  If  he  can  not,  you  must 
lend  him  something  easier  to  begin  with." 
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About  teaching  him  to  write.  Making  a  beginning. 

"I'll  look  over  my  old  picture-books  and  see,"  said  Jasper. 

"  But  you  must  make  him  promise  to  read,  a  part  of  the  time 
at  least,  aloud,"  said  Mr.  Grant,  "either  to  his  mother  or  to  him- 
self. That  is  an  esssential  part  of  the  business.  He  will  improve 
twice  as  fast  by  reading  aloud  as  he  will  by  reading  silently." 

"Yes,  I'll  make  him  promise,"  said  Jasper.  "But,  grandfa- 
ther, that  is  not  much  for  me  to  do,  just  to  lend  him  books  ;  what 
else  is  there  that  he  ought  to  learn  that  I  can  teach  him  ?" 

"  You  might  teach  him  to  write  a  little,"  said  Mr.  Grant. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  that  is  just  what  I  should  like  to  do.  I 
can  let  him  begin  with  a  copy  of  straight  marks." 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  do  that,"  said  Mr.  Grant.  "  You  see, 
in  attempting  to  teach  him  to  write,  you  don't  expect  he  will  ever 
make  much  of  a  penman.  All  you  can  hope  for  is  that  he  will 
learn  to  write  his  name  and  make  figures,  so  as  to  calculate  an  ac- 
count, or  something  of  that  sort.  I  would  begin  at  once  with  teach- 
ing him  to  write  his  name.  That  will  be  very  easily  taught,  and, 
if  he  never  learns  to  write  any  thing  else,  that  alone  will  be  of 
very  great  service  to  him." 

So  Jasper  determined  that  he  would  at  once  attempt  to  interest 
Congo  in  learning  to  read,  by  lending  him  entertaining  story-books 
to  read  in  the  evenings  at  home,  and  also  that  he  would  teach  him 
to  write  his  name. 

"I'll  only  begin  one  thing  at  a  time,"  said  Jasper  to  himself; 
"  I'll  get  the  reading  a  going  before  I  say  any  thing  about  the 


writing. 

o 


>J 


Accordingly,  Jasper  called  to  Congo,  when  the  apples  which  had 
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The  story-books.  Congo  makes  a  trial.  Prudence. 

been  brought  up  from  the  orchard  had  been  all  got  in,  and  asked 
him  to  go  into  the  shop  and  wait  there  a  few  minutes  before  he 
went  home.  After  having  given  Congo  this  direction,  Jasper  went 
into  the  house,  and  selected  from  among  his  old  story-books  four 
or  five  which  seemed  to  him  most  easy  and  most  interesting,  and 
took  them  out  into  the  shop  to  show  them  to  Congo. 

"I  have  brought  you  out  some  of  my  story-books,"  said  Jas- 
per, "  and  I  want  to  see  whether  you  can  read  any  of  them." 

Congo  opened  one  of  the  books  and  began  to  read.  He  read, 
on  the  whole,  pretty  well. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "you  read  very  well.  I  thought  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  take  one  of  these  books  home  and  read  it  in  the 
evenings.  You  can  read  it  aloud  to  your  mother  while  she  is  at 
her  work.  Perhaps  it  would  amuse  her ;  at  any  rate,  it  will  im- 
prove you  in  reading." 

Congo  said  that  he  should  like  to  take  one  of  the  books  very 
much.  Jasper  allowed  him  to  choose  the  one  that  he  thought  he 
preferred.  Of  course,  in  making  the  selection,  Congo  could  only 
judge  by  the  title  and  the  pictures.  He  took  care,  however,  to 
choose  one  which  was,  as  he  said,  "  in  good  large  and  easy  print." 

In  respect  to  teaching  Congo  to  write,  the  first  thing,  as  Jasper 
thought,  was  to  provide  a  place  where  he  could  have  his  desk.  In 
thinking  on  this  subject,  Jasper  finally  concluded  to  ask  Prudence, 
the  girl  who  worked  in  the  kitchen  at  his  grandfather's,  if  she  was 
willing  that  Congo  should  write  at  her  kitchen  table.  Prudence 
said  that  she  had  no  objection  in  the  world.  Indeed,  she  said  that 
she  should  like  very  much  to  have  him  come,  and  that  she  would 
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Congo  does  not  see  the  use  of  it.  A  rather  sensible  objection. 

have  a  writing-book,  and  take  writing-lessons  too,  at  the  same 
time. 

Accordingly,  a  day  or  two  after  this,  Jasper  proposed  the  sub- 
ject to  Congo. 

"  Congo,"  said  he,  "  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  plan  for 
you  to  learn  to  write  your  name.  It  is  a  very  easy  name  to  write, 
Congo  Rood — very  easy  indeed,  there  are  so  many  o's  in  it ;  and 
when  you  are  a  man,  you  will  have  occasion  to  write  your  name 
a  great  many  times." 

"What  for?"  asked  Congo. 

This  question  was  rather  a  puzzler  for  Jasper,  for  he  was  not 
prepared  on  the  instant  to  say  what  precisely  wrould  be  the  occa- 
sions on  which  Congo  would  be  called  upon  to  affix  his  signature 
to  written  documents. 

"  Why — why — "  said  Jasper,  hesitating,  "  I  don't  know  exact- 
ly ;  but — why,  you  see,  if  you  ever  want  to  borrow  money  and 
give  your  note  for  it,  you'll  want  to  sign  your  name  to  the  note." 

"But  I  never  mean  to  borrow  any  money,"  said  Congo.  "I 
mean  to  pay  as  I  go." 

"  Well,  then,  you'll  receive  money,  at  any  rate,"  said  Jasper, 
"  and  you'll  want  to  give  the  people  a  receipt  for  it." 

"  No,"  said  Congo  ;  "  if  I  only  get  the  money,  that's  all  I  shall 
care  about.  What  do  I  want  to  give  them  a  receipt  for  ?" 

"  Why,  people  do  give  receipts,"  said  Jasper,  "  when  money  is 
paid  to  them.  Then,  again,  you  might  have  a  house  or  piece  of 
land,  and  you  might  wish  to  sell  it,  and  then  you  would  want  to 
sign  the  deed." 
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However,  he  will  try.  In  connection  with  Prudence.  Congo  disconcerted. 

44  No,"  said  Congo  ;  "if  ever  I  get  a  house  or  a  piece  of  land,  I 
shall  keep  them.  I  shall  never  want  to  sell  them,  you  may  de- 
pend." 

44  At  any  rate,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  write 
your  name  very  often,  and,  as  it  is  so  easy,  I  advise  you  to  learn. 
If  you  will,  I'll  teach  you." 

44  Well,"  said  Congo,  44I  should  like  to  learn,  if  you  think  I 
can ;  but  I  have  tried  to  write  a  great  many  times,  and  I  never 
could." 

44  Did  you  ever  try  to  learn  to  write  your  name  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

44  No,"  said  Congo  ;   44 1  only  tried  writing  lines  in  a  book." 

44 Ah!  you'll  find  it  a  great  deal  easier  to  write  your  name," 
said  Jasper;  44 besides,  in  writing  your  name,  you  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thinking  that  you  are  learning  something  useful." 

Jasper  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  Congo  the  plan  which  he 
had  formed  to  have  him  write  at  his  grandfather's,  in  the  evening, 
at  Prudence's  kitchen  table.  He  had  proposed  the  plan  to  Pru- 
dence, he  said,  and  Prudence  would  be  quite  pleased  to  have  him 
come. 

Congo  looked  a  little  disconcerted  at  hearing  this  proposal,  and 
he  said  that  he  should  be  ashamed  to  have  Prudence  see  any  of 
his  writing — at  least,  he  should  be  unwilling  that  she  should  see 
any  of  it  until  he  had  got  ahead  a  little  in  learning. 

44  Well,  then,"  said  Jasper,  44 1  can  rig  you  up  a  place  to  write 
in  the  shop,  at  the  end  of  the  work-bench.  I  can  put  a  paper,  and 
a  pen,  and  some  ink  there,  and  you  can  write  at  noon,  while  you 
are  resting  from  your  work." 
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Writing  with  chalk.  Progress.  Congo  learns  to  write  his  name. 

"But  I  don't  think,"  said  Congo,  "that  I  could  do  any  thing 
with  a  pen  and  ink,  my  fingers  get  so  stiff  and  clumsy  holding 
the  hoe-handle  or  scythe  so  tight  all  day ;  besides,  I  have  tried  a 
great  many  times,  and  never  could.  But  there  is  a  piece  of  chalk 
there  in  the  shop,  and  perhaps  I  could  learn  with  that  on  a  board." 

At  first  Jasper  was  somewhat  perplexed  by  this  proposition  of 
Congo's  to  learn  with  chalk  on  a  board,  from  the  consideration  that 
such  a  mode  of  signing  could  never  be  practiced  in  the  business 
of  life.  However,  on  reflection,  he  thought  that  Congo  might 
learn  the  forms  of  the  letters  as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other, 
and  that  afterward  he  might  practice  with  pen  and  ink. 

So  Congo  began  with  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  board.  Jasper 
wrote  the  name  out  at  full  length  on  another  board,  which  he 
placed  like  a  sign  up  over  the  bench  where  Congo  was  to  stand, 
for  Congo  thought  he  could  work  better  standing  than  sitting. 
Jasper  explained  to  his  pupil  the  several  letters,  and  showed  how 
they  were  made,  and  Congo  practiced  every  day  for  about  half  an 
hour  writing  the  different  syllables.  He  succeeded  much  better 
than  he  expected,  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  learned  to  write  his 
name  quite  tolerably  well. 

Jasper  then  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  lead-pencil,  and 
let  him  practice  with  these  materials  instead  of  with  his  board 
and  chalk,  and  finally  lie  gave  him  pen  and  ink.  Congo  was  very 
much  pleased  with  his  success,  and  was,  in  the  end,  quite  proud 
of  being  able  to  write  his  name ;  but  he  did  not  acquire  any  such 
taste  for  literary  labors  as  to  desire  to  go  any  farther  in  acquiring 
the  art  of  penmanship. 
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And  that  is  all.  His  reasoning.  His  improvement  in  reading. 

Jasper  attempted  to  persuade  him  to  go  on,  telling  him  how 
convenient  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  able  to  write  letters  one  of 
these  days ;  but  he  said  that  he  never  expected  to  have  any  let- 
ters to  write,  and  besides,  there  was  such  an  infinite  number  of 
words  in  the  language  that  it  would  take  him  an  immense  while, 
he  said,  to  learn  how  to  write  them  all,  and  unless  he  really  learned 
them  all  he  never  could  be  sure  but  that  some  of  those  that  he  did 
not  know  would  be  the  ones  that  would  come  in  his  letters. 

Jasper,  however,  succeeded  in  persuading  Congo  to  learn  to 
write  the  figures,  so  that  he  could  put  down  any  sums  or  num- 
bers at  any  time  that  he  wanted  to  remember,  arid,  having  done 
this,  he  gave  up  the  attempt  to  carry  Congo's  education  any  far- 
ther. 

Congo  was  glad  of  this,  on  the  whole,  for  he  liked  a  great  deal 
better  to  work  than  to  study. 

He,  however,  made  great  progress  in  learning  to  read.  By 
reading  aloud  to  his  mother  he  improved  very  rapidly  in  the  ease 
and  fluency  with  which  he  read,  and  he  borrowed  from  time  to 
time  a  great  many  of  Jasper's  books. 
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Jasper  plans  a  visit  to  New  York.  Congo  accompanies  him. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    BALCONY. 

AT  one  time,  late  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  Congo  and  Jas- 
per had  been  to  New  York  together,  they  met  with  an  extraor- 
dinary series  of  disastrous  adventures  on  their  return.  These  I 
am  going  to  describe ;  but  first,  in  this  chapter,  I  must  give  an 
account  of  Jasper's  going  to  New  York,  and  of  something  that  he 
did  there  about  a  balcony. 

Congo  frequently  went  to  New  York  with  Jasper.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Bleeker  liked  to  have  him  come.  It  was  more  respectable, 
she  said,  for  Jasper  to  have  a  domestic  with  him  when  he  traveled. 
Besides,  she  liked  Congo  very  much,  and  she  had  taken  a  notion 
to  have  him  for  her  coachman  some  day.  So  she  liked  to  have 
him  come  to  New  York  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  he  might 
learn  city  ways  and  manners  a  little,  and  become  somewhat  ac- 
customed to  finding  his  way  about  the  city. 

"  Congo,"  said  Jasper  one  evening,  when  Congo  was  going  home 
from  his  work,  "  I  want  you  to  go  to  New  York  with  me  to-mor- 
row ;  so,  when  you  come  in  the  morning,  be  all  ready." 

Congo  was  always  required  to  dress  himself  very  neatly  when 
he  went  with  Jasper  to  New  York. 

The  next  morning  Congo  came  to  Mr.  Grant's  properly  equip- 
ped for  the  journey.  He  had  in  his  hand  a  small  parcel  contain- 
ing what  he  wanted  to  carry  for  himself.  Jasper  himself  took  no 
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At  the  rail-road  station.  An  excellent  plan  in  regard  to  Congo. 

baggage  of  any  kind  ;  for,  as  he  had  full  supplies  of  clothes  both  at 
Lendon  and  at  New  York,  he  was  never  under  the  necessity  of 
carrying  any  thing  to  and  fro. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "as  we  have  no  baggage  to  take, 
we  will  walk  to  the  station.  That  will  save  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing any  of  grandfather's  men  off  from  their  work  to  bring  the 
wagon  back." 

So  they  walked  to  the  station,  and  then  Jasper  gave  Congo  the 
money  to  buy  tickets  for  both.  Congo  went  into  the  ticket  of- 
fice to  buy  tickets,  while  Jasper  waited  outside  on  the  platform  to 
watch  for  the  train.  In  a  few  minutes,  just  as  Congo  was  com- 
ing out  of  the  office  with  the  tickets,  the  train  came  along ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  stopped,  Jasper  got  into  one  of  the  cars.  Congo  fol- 
lowed him,  keeping  the  tickets  in  his  hand. 

It  was  always  Congo's  business,  when  he  traveled  with  Jasper, 
to  keep  both  the  tickets,  and  then,  when  he  showed  them  to  the 
conductor,  he  pointed  to  Jasper  to  show  who  the  second  ticket  be- 
longed to.  Congo  liked  this  plan,  because,  somehow  or  other,  it 
seemed  to  make  him  of  more  consequence  in  the  cars.  Indeed, 
the  poor  boy  always,  when  he  entered  a  public  conveyance  of  this 
kind,  had  a  sort  of  undefined  fear  that  he  might  be  turned  out  on 
account  of  his  being  black,  and  he  felt  doubly  protected  from  this 
danger  by  having  two  tickets  in  his  hand,  especially  when  one  of 
them  belonged  to  such  a  gentlemanly  young  fellow  as  Jasper  was. 
Indeed,  Congo  was,  in  all  respects,  quite  proud  of  Jasper. 

Congo  took  his  place,  as  his  custom  was,  on  the  end  seat  of  the 
car  forward,  while  Jasper  sat  near  him,  on  another  seat,  at  a  win- 
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do\v.  Jasper  had  a  book  to  read  on  the  way,  but  Congo  amused 
himself  with  observing  the  people  going  and  coming  at  the  differ- 
ent stations,  and  the  boys  that  were  continually  passing  through 
the  cars  with  things  to  sell.  In  due  time  they  arrived  safely  at 
New  York. 

"Ah!  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker,  when  Jasper  went  into  his 
mother's  room,  "how  glad  I  am  to  see  you!  And  how  fast  you 
grow  !  You  are  really  getting  to  be  quite  a  great  boy.  Did  you 
come  down  alone  ?" 

"No,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "I  brought  Congo  with  me." 
"  Ah  !   did  you,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker  ;   "  where  is  Congo  ?" 
"  He  is  in  the  stable  helping  about  the  horses,"  said  Jasper. 
"  He  is  always  so  glad  to  get  into  your  stable." 

"  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  And  I  am  glad  of  it ;  I  mean 
to  have  him  for  my  coachman  one  of  these  days.  And  how  long 
is  your  grandfather  going  to  let  you  stay  ?" 

"Only  through  to-morrow,"  said  Jasper.  "I  came  down  to 
do  some  business  for  him,  and  I  am  going  back  again  day  after 
to-morrow.  I  can  do  all  the  business  to-morrow  morning." 

"Ah!  I  am  glad  you  have  got  old  enough  to  do  business  for 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  It  shows,  too,  that  he  thinks  you 
are  a  good  boy,  or  he  would  not  trust  you  with  it.  I  shall  be  glad 
when  you  get  to  be  a  young  man,  and  then  you  can  do  business 
for  me." 

"  Why,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  can  do  business  for  you  now." 

"  Oh  no,"  replied  his  mother,  "  you  could  not  do  such  business 

as  I  have  to  be  done.        Here,  for  instance,  is  my  balcony.     I 
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want  somebody  to  attend  to  that  very  much,  and  your  father  tells 
me  continually  that  he  will  attend  to  it  as  soon  as  he  can  find 
time  ;  but  he  never  does  find  time,  and  he  never  will.  Now,  when 
you  get  to  be  a  young  man,  you  can  attend  to  all  such  things  for 
me  without  troubling  him." 

Jasper  made  some  farther  inquiries  of  his  mother  about  the  bal- 
cony, and  he  found  that  she  had  formed  a  desire,  from  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  to  have  a  balcony  built 
out  from  one  of  the  bed-room  windows,  where  she  could  walk  out 
on  summer  evenings,  and  where  she  could  keep  flowers  and  shrubs 
growing  in  the  open  air. 

"  It  would  not  only  be  very  convenient  for  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Bleeker,  "  but  it  would  be  an  ornament  to  the  house  and  to  the 
room.  You  see,  I  should  have  the  window  cut  down  to  the  floor, 
and  a  glass  door  made." 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Jasper,  "I  can  attend  to  that  business 
for  you  just  as  well  as  not." 

"  Oh  no,  Jasper,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker ;  "  you  would  only  do  mis- 
chief if  you  were  to  try." 

"Let  me  try,"  said  Jasper,  "and  you'll  see  that  I  won't  do 
any  mischief  at  all." 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning,  Jasper  took  a  measure  of  the 
size  of  the  window,  and  its  distance  from  the  floor.  Congo  came 
and  held  one  end  of  the  tape  for  him  while  he  measured  it.  He 
made  a  memorandum  of  the  results  of  his  measurement  on  a  pa- 
per, and  put  the  paper  in  his  pocket. 

His  mother  was  half  pleased  and  half  afraid  when  she  saw  him 
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doing  this.  She  was  pleased  to  see  that  her  boy  took  such  an  in- 
terest in  gratifying  her  wishes,  but  she  was  afraid  that  he  would, 
in  some  way  or  other,  get  her  into  difficulty  by  his  interposition. 
"You  need  not  be  at  all  afraid,  mother,"  said  Jasper.  "I 
won't  do  any  mischief.  Indeed,  I  won't  do  any  thing  at  all  with- 
out first  consulting  you.  I  am  only  going  to  make  some  inquiries 


now.' 


Jasper  then  bade  his  mother  good-morning,  and  set  out  to  go 
down  in  town  to  attend  to  the  business  which  his  grandfather  had 
intrusted  to  him.  After  doing  this  business  he  went  to  Wall 
Street,  to  the  office  of  an  architect  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  one 
that  his  father  employed.  The  name  of  this  architect  was  Walk- 
ner.  He  was  of  the  firm  of  Walkner,  Strale  &  Co. 

Jasper  went  up  stairs  and  entered  the  office.  In  the  first  room 
he  saw  a  number  of  clerks  at  work,  at  very  large  tables,  drawing 
plans.  The  plans  were  monstrously  large  themselves.  They 
were  drawn  on  immense  sheets  that  were  cut  off  from  rolls  of  pa- 
per as  big  as  rolls  of  carpeting. 

Jasper  passed  through  the  room,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  pass- 
ed into  another  smaller  room,  which  had  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and 
one  or  two  handsome  mahogany  desks  near  the  windows.  There 
was  a  sofa  in  the  room  too,  and  some  comfortable  arm-chairs,  and 
a  table  in  the  middle,  with  books  of  architecture  and  portfolios  of 
engravings  upon  it. 

On  entering  this  room  Jasper  inquired  for  Mr.  Walkner.  A 
gentleman  who  was  sitting  at  one  of  the  desks  turned  round  and 
looked  at  him,  saying  that  he  was  Mr.  Walkner. 
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"I  am  Mr.  Bleeker's  son,"  said  Jasper. 

"Ah!  it  seems  to  me  I  remember  you,"  said  Mr.  Walkner; 
"only  you  have  grown  a  great  deal  since  I  saw  you.  Take  a 

seat." 

So  Jasper  sat  down  in  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  and  immediately 
opened  his  business.  He  said  that  his  mother  had  a  plan  of  hav- 
ing a  balcony  built  before  one  of  her  bed-chamber  windows,  but 
she  did  not  know  exactly  how  to  have  it  made. 

"  I  thought,"  continued  Jasper,  "  that  perhaps  you  could  have 
two  or  three  little  drawings  made,  just  slight  sketches,  to  give  her 
an  idea,  and  then  she  could  choose,  and  if  she  liked  any  one  of 
them,  you  could  have  a  regular  drawing  of  it  afterward." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Walkncr,  "  we  can  do  that.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  at  all.  Do  you  know  the  dimensions  of  the  window?" 

Here  Jasper  drew  out  his  memorandum  from  his  pocket,  and 
gave  it  to  Mr.  Walkner.  Mr.  Walkner  said  that  that  was  all  that 
he  should  require,  and  that  he  would  have  the  drawings  made. 

"But  now  there's  one  thing,"  said  Jasper.  "Mother  did  not 
tell  me  that  I  might  come  and  get  the  sketches,  and  so,  in  case 
she  should  not  like  any  of  them,  then  I  don't  know  how  you  will 
get  your  pay." 

"  It  is  very  honorable  in  you  to  give  me  fair  warning,"  said  Mr. 
Wulkner,  smiling,  "  but  I  think  I'll  take  the  risk  of  that.  How 
soon  do  you  want  the  sketches  ?" 

"  I  should  like  them  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  can  have  them  ready  in  an  hour,"  said  Mr.  Walkner.  And, 
so  saying,  he  called  one  of  the  clerks  in  from  the  other  room,  and, 
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taking  down  at  the  same  time  a  volume  of  engravings  from  a  book- 
case at  the  back  side  of  the  room,  he  turned  over  the  leaves  of  it, 
and  while  looking  at  the  engravings,  he  gave  the  clerk  directions 
for  drawing  three  or  four  forms  of  balconies,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a 
style  sufficiently  full  to  give  a  lady  an  idea  of  the  effect.  He  then 
told  Jasper  that  the  drawings  would  be  ready  in  an  hour,  and  Jas- 
per thereupon  went  away,  promising  to  call  again  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time. 

Jasper  then  went  to  the  bank  to  see  his  father,  and  afterward 
went  to  do  some  of  his  commissions,  and,  at  last,  when  the  hour 
had  expired,  he  went  back  to  the  architect's.  He  found  the  draw- 
ings all  ready.  There  were  four  of  them.  They  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  each  other,  but  they  were  all  extremely  pretty.  Jas- 
per asked  Mr.  Walkner  if  he  would  mark  on  each  paper  what  the 
cost  would  be,  as  near  as  he  could  judge,  of  such  a  balcony  as  was 
there  drawn.  Mr.  Walkner  did  so.  Jasper  then  took  the  draw- 
ings, which  Mr.  Walkner  had  put  in  a  portfolio  for  this  purpose-, 
and,  placing  them  under  his  arm,  went  out  into  the  street.  He 
there  took  an  up-towii  omnibus,  and  was  soon  at  home. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  house  he  went  into  his  mother's  room 
and  showed  her  the  drawings.  Mrs.  Bleeker  was  very  much 
pleased  with  them  all.  There  was  one,  however,  which  pleased 
her  more  than  the  rest. 

"Yes,"  said  Jasper,  "  that  is  the  dearest  one." 

"  I  see  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker.     "It  is  almost  always  so.     If 

there  is  any  thing  that  I  particularly  like,  I  always  find,  when  I 

,  come  to  inquire  the  price,  that  it  is  the  dearest  in  the  whole  col- 
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lection.  However,  after  all,  I  don't  think  that  this  balcony  is  very 
dear/' 

"And  now,"  said  Jasper,  "  suppose  I  go  and  show  the  draw- 
ing of  it  to  father,  and  tell  him  what  the  cost  will  be.  Then,  if 
he  says  it  may  be  made,  we  shall  not  have  to  trouble  him  any 
more  about  it.  Mr.  Walkner  will  attend  to  every  thing." 

"  That's  an  excellent  idea,"  said  Mrs.  Bleeker.  "  Suppose  you 
go  right  down  to  the  bank,  Jasper  dear,  and  show  it  to  him.  Mor- 
ton can  take  you  down  in  the  carriage." 

"  No,"  said  Jasper,  "  I'd  rather  go  in  an  omnibus.  But  I'll  go 
immediately." 

So  Jasper  went  out  again,  and,  taking  the  first  omnibus  that 
came  along,  he  rode  down  in  town  again,  and,  getting  out  at  the 
proper  place,  he  went  to  the  bank.  He  found  his  father  sitting  at 
a  desk,  looking  over  a  parcel  of  notes  that  had  been  handed  in  for 
discount.  Jasper  stood  a  moment  by  the  side  of  his  father,  wait- 
ing until  he  should  be  at  leisure. 

"  Well,  Jasper,"  said  Mr.  Bleeker,  at  length,  looking  up  from 
his  work,  "what  can  I  do  for  you  this  morning?" 

Jasper  opened  his  portfolio,  and  showed  his  father  the  design 
for  the  balcony  which  his  mother  had  chosen. 

"What  is  that?"  said  Mr.  Bleeker. 

"  It  is  a  plan  for  a  balcony  for  mother's  window,"  said  Jasper. 

"  Ha !  '  said  Mr.  Bleeker,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  as  he  looked 
at  the  drawing,  "  and  a  very  pretty  thing  it  is  too.  Who  made  it?" 

"  Mr.  Walkner  had.  it  made  at  his  office,"  said  Jasper. 

"  And  who  o;ot  him  to  make  it  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bleeker. 
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"  I  did,"  said  Jasper.  "  Mother  said  that  she  wanted  a  bal- 
cony, and  so  I  got  some  drawings  to  show  her,  and  she  chose  this 
one,  if  you  are  willing  to  have  it  built.  It  won't  make  you  any 
trouble  at  all.  Mr.  Walkner  will  attend  to  the  whole  business." 

Mr.  Bleeker  looked  at  the  drawings  again  a  moment,  and  then, 
taking  his  pen  at  the  same  time  out  of  his  inkstand,  he  said, 

"  You  are  more  of  a  man  than  I  thought  you  were,  Jasper." 

As  he  said  this,  Mr.  Bleeker  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  paper 
containing  the  drawing  the  following  words : 

"  Will  Mr.  Walkner  cause  this  balcony  to  be  built,  and  send 
the  account  to  Mr.  George  Bleeker.'" 

He  then  put  the  drawings  into  the  portfolio,  and  gave  the  port- 
folio again  to  Jasper. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  take  it  to  Mr. Walkner,  and  tell  your  moth- 
er that  I  like  the  design  very  much,  and  that  when  it  is  built  it 
must  be  named  and  always  be  called  Jasper's  balcony." 

So  Jasper  took  the  portfolio  to  Mr.  Walkner's  office  again.  Mr. 
Walkner,  when  he  read  Mr.  Bleeker's  note  on  the  margin  of  it, 
said  that  he  would  have  the  full  drawing  made  immediately,  and 
would  commence  the  work  when  Mrs.  Bleeker  desired. 

"  Tell  your  mother,"  said  he,  "  that  it  will  take  about  a  fort- 
night to  do  it,  and  that  every  thing  must  be  moved  out  of  the 
room  that  the  balcony  opens  from.  No  other  part  of  the  house 
will  be  disturbed  ;  for  the  workmen,  while  they  are  doing  the  work, 
will  go  and  come  through  the  window  by  means  of  ladders." 

Jasper  then  returned  home,  and  reported  Mr.  Walkner's  message 
to  his  mother.  She  was  greatly  pleased  at  having  the  business 
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thus  completely  arranged,  and  she  said  that  she  would  have  the 
room  cleared  the  very  next  day,  so  that  the  workmen  might  begin 
as  soon  as  they  were  ready. 

Of  course,  Jasper  did  not  remain  in  New  York  long  enough  to 
see  the  balcony  built,  for  the  very  next  day  he  and  Congo  return- 
ed home.  When  he  was  ready  to  set  out,  his  mother  told  him 
that  he  had  done  her  a  great  deal  of  good  by  coming  down. 

I  don't  know  when  I  should  have  got  my  balcony,"  said  she, 

if  you  had  not  helped  me  about  it.  I  did  not  know  that  you 
were  so  much  of  a  man." 

"I  am  very  glad  that  I  could  help  you  about  it,  mother,"  said 
Jasper;  "though,  after  all,  it  is  very  little  that  I  have  done." 

"  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  that  you  have  done,"  said  his  moth- 
er, "  and  I  shall  always  call  it  Jasper's  balcony  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  I  wish  you  would  write  me  a  little  letter,"  said  Jasper,  "  and 
tell  me  when  it  is  done." 

Mrs.  Bleeker  promised  that  she  would  do  that,  and  then  Jasper 
and  Congo  set  out  on  their  journey.  The  remarkable  adventures 
that  they  met  with  in  going  up  the  river  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ALMOST   A   SHIPWRECK. 

JASPER  had  determined  to  return  to  Lendon  by  the  way  of  the 
river,  or,  rather,  partly  by  the  way  of  the  river.  His  plan  was  to 
go  by  one  of  the  steam-boats  to  Hudson,  and  there  to  take  the 
rail-road.  He  thought  that  this  would  be  the  pleasantest  way  to 
return,  and  he  had  obtained  his  grandfather's  approval  of  the  plan 
before  he  left  home. 

It  was  necessary  to  leave  New  York  quite  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  the  usual  time  for  the  family  to  have  breakfast ; 
so  Jasper  had  his  breakfast  alone,  at  a  small  table  by  the  window 
in  the  breakfast-room.  Congo  brought  his  breakfast  in  to  him  on 
a  waiter.  Congo  had  his  breakfast  at  the  same  time  in  the  kitch- 
en. After  breakfasting,  they  set  out  together.  Congo  now,  in- 
stead of  his  small  parcel,  had  a  carpet-bag,  containing,  in  addition 
to  his  parcel,  some  books  and  periodicals,  and  also  some  other  art- 
icles, all  of  which  Jasper  had  purchased  for  his  grandfather.  The 
carpet-bag  was,  however,  not  very  heavy.  The  two  boys  walked 
together  to  the  Sixth  Avenue,  and  there  they  took  a  car  which 
conveyed  them  to  Chambers  Street.  There  they  got  out,  and  went 
down  a  side  street  leading  to  the  river.  They  came  out  exactly 
at  the  pier  where  the  Hudson  boat  lay. 

There  was  a  broad  plank  leading  from  the  pier  to  the  deck  of 
the  steamer,  and  a  great  many  people  were  going  over  it  on  board. 
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Near  the  end  of  the  plank,  on  the  pier,  were  standing  a  number 
of  women  with  cakes,  apples,  and  oranges  for  sale.  There  were 
also  some  boys  there,  with  the  morning  papers,  which  they  were 
crying  with  very  loud  voices. 

Congo  and  Jasper  passed  directly  through  this  crowd,  and  went 
over  the  plank  on  board.  There  was  a  broad  space  on  the  deck 
of  the  steamer,  where  people  were  coming  and  going,  and  where 
there  were  chairs,  and  sofas,  and  settees  for  such  people  as  liked 
to  sit  there  somewhat  in  the  open  air.  It  was  not  entirely  in  the 
open  air,  for  this  was  the  lower  deck,  and,  of  course,  it  was  cover- 
ed by  the  upper  deck  as  by  a  roof.  It  was  also  walled  in,  as  it 
were,  along  the  sides — except  for  a  certain  space  on  each  side, 
where  there  was  an  opening  for  people  to  go  out  and  come  in — by 
ranges  of  small  rooms  used  as  offices,  and  for  other  such  purposes. 
On  the  back  side  of  the  space,  that  is,  directly  aft,  there  was  a 
large  double  door  leading  into  the  ladies'  cabin. 

Jasper  went  in  upon  this  deck,  and  took  his  seat  upon  one  of 
the  sofas.  Congo  followed  him  in  order  to  receive  his  commands. 

"  Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  the  first  thing  is  to  get  the  tick- 
ets." 

So  saying,  Jasper  opened  his  wallet,  and  gave  Congo  a  two- 
dollar  bill. 

"  Go  and  get  two  tickets,"  said  he,  "  one  for  you  and  one  for 
me.  I  don't  know  how  much  they  will  be,  but  you  can  bring  me 
back  the  change." 

Congo  took  the  money,  and  went  to  the  captain's  office.  He 
had  to  wait  there  a  few  minutes  until  his  turn  came.  He  had  to 
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wait  longer  than  that ;  for  some  rude  people,  seeing  that  he  was  a 
colored  boy,  pushed  by  him  and  took  his  place.  Congo  did  not 
resist  at  all,  nor  did  he  even  attempt  to  crowd  forward  in  the  least, 
but  waited  quietly  until  the  rest  had  obtained  their  tickets.  At 
last,  however,  room  was  made,  and  he  advanced  toward  the  win- 
dow at  the  same  time  that  a  well-dressed  gentleman  came  up  on 
the  other  side.  Congo  was  going  to  wait  till  the  gentleman  had 
got  his  tickets,  but  the  gentleman  made  a  sign  for  him  to  go  for- 
ward first. 

"It  is  your  turn  before  me,  my  lad,"  said  he.  "  In  fact,  it  was 
your  turn  long  ago." 

This  disposition  on  the  part  of  so  gentlemanly  a  man  to  take 
his  part  and  do  him  justice  went  directly  to  Congo's  heart,  and 
he  wished  very  much  that  he  could  do  something  to  evince  his 
gratitude.  But  there  was  not  any  thing  that  he  could  do.  He 
could  not  even  express  his  gratitude  in  words.  He  did  not  know 
what  would  be  proper  to  say.  So  he  only  looked  confused,  and, 
hanging  back,  he  said, 

"No,  sir,  I  will  wait  till  after  you." 

So  the  gentleman  bought  his  ticket — which  was  for  a  state- 
room— and  then  Congo,  laying  down  his  bill  on  the  little  counter, 
said  he  wished  for  two  tickets. 

"One  cabin  passage,"  said  he,  "and  one  deck  passage." 

The  captain  gave  him  his  two  tickets  and  his  change,  and  then 
Congo  went  back  to  Jasper. 

"That's  right,"  said  Jasper,  when  he  saw  the  tickets.  "I'll 
take  my  ticket,  and  you  may  keep  yours.  And  now  111  go  for- 
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ward  with  you,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  place  you  have  got  there 
among  the  emigrants." 

So  Jasper  rose  from  his  seat  to  go  with  Congo.  At  the  same 
time,  he  gave  Congo  the  carpet-bag  to  carry. 

"We  must  take  the  carpet-bag  with  us,"  said  he.  "Grand- 
father says  that  it  is  never  safe  to  leave  any  small  baggage  about 
until  after  the  steamer  has  started  from  the  wharf." 

Congo  took  the  bag,  and  then,  Jasper  leading  the  way,  they 
both  went  to  the  forward  part  of  the  deck.  There,  scattered  about 
in  the  little  nooks  and  corners  made  by  the  fixtures  of  the  steam- 
er, the  piles  of  baggage,  and  the  coils  of  ropes  and  rigging,  were  to 
be  seen  several  families  of  emigrants  who  were  going  up  the  river. 
The  men  and  women  were  sitting  or  reclining  in  all  attitudes, 
and  there  were  children  playing  about  near  them  on  the  floor. 

"  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  think  you  had  better  have  some  or- 
anges to  give  these  children." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  like  them,"  said  Congo. 

"  You  shall  go  and  buy  some,"  said  Jasper. 

So,  after  walking  about  a  little  longer  on  the  forward  deck,  Jas- 
per ^went  back  to  the  sofa  near  the  door  of  the  ladies'  cabin,  and 
sat  down  there.  He  took  out  from  his  pocket  some  change,  and 
gave  it  to  Congo. 

"Go  to  the  gangway  plank,"  said  he,  "and  buy  four  oranges 
and  some  cakes,  and  put  them  in  the  carpet-bag.  Wrap  them  up 
well  in  paper  first.  You  can  buy  a  Sun  for  a  cent,  and  that  will 
be  paper  enough. 

"And  also,  Congo,"  continued  Jasper,  "I  think  grandfather 
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will  like  to  see  the  morning  papers,  so  you  may  buy  them,  and 
bring  them  to  me.  I  can  read  them  myself,  too,  on  the  way  up 
the  river." 

So  Congo  went  and  made  the  purchases,  and  in  due  time  came 
back  to  where  Jasper  was  sitting. 

"  Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  give  me  the  papers,  and  you  may 
take  the  carpet-bag,  with  all  the  other  things  in  it,  and  go  forward. 
I'll  come  there  and  call  you  if  I  want  you  for  any  thing.  And, 
by-and-by,  after  we  get  well  under  way,  you  may  take  out  the  or- 
anges and  the  cakes,  and  give  them  to  the  children  that  are  around 
there." 

You  may  perhaps  think  that  in  making  this  arrangement  Jas- 
per evinced  a  great  deal  of  kind  and  charitable  regard  for  the  emi- 
grant children,  but  the  truth  is,  that,  in  buying  the  cakes  and  or- 
anges, his  real  motive  was  kindness  for  Congo.  His  regard  for 
the  children  was  a  secondary  consideration  altogether. 

He  thought,  if  Congo  had  these  things  to  give  away  to  his  fel- 
low-passengers on  the  forward  deck,  that  they,  instead  of  despis- 
ing him  and  treating  him  with  contumely,  as  they  might  other- 
wise do  because  he  was  black,  would  hold  him  in  high  considera- 
tion as  their  friend  and  benefactor,  and  thus  that  he  \vould  have 
a  pleasant  passage  up  the  river. 

Jasper  took  the  newspapers,  and  went  up  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  promenade  deck.  He  found  a  seat  there  in  a  comfortable  arm- 
chair near  the  stern.  There  was  an  awning  over  his  head  to  shel- 
ter him  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  a  fine  view  on  each  side 
over  the  water.  Jasper  placed  his  chair  on  the  side  of  the  steam- 
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boat  which  was  toward  the  pier,  and  he  sat  there  for  some  time 
watching  the  movements  of  the  men  on  the  pier  in  casting  off  the 
ropes,  and  the  hurry  of  the  belated  passengers  to  get  on  board. 
The  last  bell  was  ringing.  In  a  short  time  it  suddenly  ceased, 
and,  almost  at  the  same  instant,  the  great  pipe  ceased  blowing  off 
steam.  In  a  moment  more  the  steamer  began  slowly  to  move  away 
from  the  pier. 

Jasper  remained  in  his  seat  several  hours.  He  was  occupied  a 
part  of  the  time  in  reading  his  papers,  and  in  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures which  some  of  them  contained,  and  a  part  of  the  time  in  ob- 
serving the  scenery  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  watching  the 
movements  and  the  evolutions  of  the  sloops  and  tow-boats  that 
wrere  continually  passing  by.  At  last  he  folded  up  his  papers, 
and  concluded  to  take  a  little  walk. 

I'll  go,"  said  he  to  himself,  "and  see  what  has  become  of 


" 


Cono." 


So  he  walked  forward  the  whole  length  of  the  promenade  deck 
to  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  intending  to  go  down  to  the  deck 
below  by  one  of  the  forward  staircases.  He  reached  the  head  of 
the  stair  —  which  was,  in  fact,  only  a  step-ladder,  with  a  rope  on 
each  railing  —  and  paused  for  a  moment  to  look  forward  and  observe 
how  rapidly  the  steamer  was  gliding  through  the  water.  There 
was  a  point  of  land  about  two  miles  ahead,  around  which  the 
steamer  was  going,  and  on  the  other  side  the  bank  of  the  river 
could  be  seen  extending  far  away,  till  the  outline  of  it  was  lost  in 
the  blue  haze  of  the  horizon. 

Jasper  descended  the  ladder   a  few  steps,  and  then,  looking 
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down  upon  the  deck  below,  he  saw  Congo  seated  on  a  box  contain- 
ing some  sort  of  merchandise,  with  several  children  around  him. 
He  was  dividing  an  orange,  and  giving  to  each  one  of  the  chil- 
dren one  of  the  lobes  of  it.  The  mothers  of  the  children  were  look- 
ing on,  seemingly  very  much  pleased.  The  carpet-bag  was  on  the 
box  by  Congo's  side. 

"I'll  wait  here  a  minute,"  said  Jasper  to  himself,  "and  see 
what  he  will  do." 

Jasper  accordingly  remained  a  moment  where  he  was,  looking 
down  toward  Congo,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  cry  of  surprise  and 
fear  on  the  deck  above,  and  a  great  running.  He  looked  and  saw 
an  immense  steamer  just  coming  round  the  point  of  land  with  pro- 
digious swiftness  and  force,  directly  in  their  way.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments it  seemed  that  a  dreadful  collision  was  inevitable.  The 
helmsmen  and  look-out  men  on  each  steamer  shouted  to  each  oth- 
er with  loud  vociferations,  and  the  seamen  ran  to  and  fro,  getting 
ready  to  fend  off,  if  possible,  with  buffers,  to  diminish  the  violence 
of  the  shock.  Jasper  was  so  confounded  that  he  could  not  or  did 
not  move  from  his  place.  He  saw  the  head  of  the  steamer  that 
he  was  in  slowly  move  to  the  left,  while  the  steamer  itself  went  on 
with  great  speed,  although  the  paddles  had  been  reversed.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  other  steamer,  only  her  head  was  moved  to  the 
right,  viewed  from  Jasper's  position.  In  a  moment  more  the  bows 
of  the  two  steamers  came  opposite  to  each  other,  and  glided  by, 
the  sides  of  the  vessels  rubbing  against  each  other  for  their  whole 
length.  A  boat  that  was  hanging  in  the  davits  was  crushed  to 
pieces,  and  the  paddle-boxes  of  both  steamers  were  broken  in.  An 
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instant  more,  and  the  vessels  were  clear  of  each  other ;  and,  by 
looking  back,  Jasper  could  see  the  one  which  they  had  met  going 
on  as  swiftly  as  ever  down  the  river  below  them. 

Jasper,  who  had  been  greatly  frightened  by  this  sudden  danger, 
now  felt  entirely  relieved,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  aston- 
ishment and  joy.  He  thought  that  the  trouble  was  all  over ;  but, 
in  a  moment  afterward,  he  heard  more  shouts,  and  there  were  oth- 
er evidences  of  excitement  among  the  people  about  him.  He  saw 
the  men  in  the  wheel-house  pulling  the  wheel  round  with  all  their 
force,  and  he  could  hear  the  rattling  of  the  tiller  chains  as  they 
ran  rapidly  over  the  pulleys.  In  a  moment  more  he  suddenly  felt 
a  violent  shock,  as  if  he  had  been  pushed  forward  by  an  invisible 
hand.  The  shock  was  so  violent  that  Jasper  was  thrown  forward 
by  it,  and  fell  down  the  stairs  ;  and  he  would  have  been  serious- 
ly hurt  by  the  fall,  if  he  had  not  saved  himself,  in  some  degree, 
by  grasping  the  rope  with  all  his  force,  and  thus,  in  some  meas- 
ure, breaking  his  fall. 

o 

The  first  thing  that  Jasper  knew,  Congo  was  at  his  side  helping 
him  up. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  Jasper. 

"  I  believe  we  have  got  aground,"  said  Congo. 

This  was  true.  In  turning  in  toward  the  left  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger of  a  collision,  the  steamer  had  been  made  to  head  toward  a 
shoal,  and  before  her  direction  could  be  altered  again  after  the 
danger  had  passed,  she  had  struck  upon  it.  The  passengers  at 
first  were  greatly  alarmed.  One  of  them,  in  his  terror,  asked  a 
seaman  if  they  were  wrecked  and  were  going  to  the  bottom. 
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"  To  the  bottom  ?"  said  lie.  "  We  have  gone  to  the  bottom 
already.  We  can't  go  any  lower." 

The  passengers  below,  on  feeling  the  shock,  all  came  running 
up  on  deck,  and  they  gathered  about  here  and  there  in  knots, 
some  asking  what  was  the  matter,  and  some  giving  information. 
In  a  short  time  it  began  to  be  generally  understood  that  the  shoal 
which  the  steamer  struck  upon  was  a  muddy  bank  which  could  do 
the  hull  of  the  vessel  no  serious  damage,  although  the  sudden  ces- 
sation of  her  motion  wrhich  it  had  occasioned  had  produced  so  vio- 
lent a  shock  for  all  on  board.  It  was  also  said  that,  when  the 
tide  rose,  she  would  be  floated  off  ap-ain. 

o 

"And  when  will  the  tide  rise  ?"  asked  some  of  the  passengers, 
addressing  the  mate. 

"  There's  an  hour  more  of  ebb,"  said  he.  "•  We  sha'n't  be  off 
under  five  or  six  hours." 

This  news,  as  it  was  circulated  about  the  steamer,  produced 
various  effects  on  the  different  persons  that  received  it.  Some 
were  vexed,  some  looked  disappointed  and  sorrowful,  and  some 
seemed  to  care  very  little  about  what  had  happened.  There  was 
one  old  sea-captain  among  the  passengers,  who  smiled  and  rubbed 
his  hands  together,  and  seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise 
when  they  told  him  that  the  steamer  would  float  again  in  five  or 
six  hours. 

"  Why,  you  don't  seem  to  think  our  calamity  of  any  consequence 
at  all,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 

"No,"  said  the  captain.  "A  man  who  has  had  his  ship  lying 
becalmed  a  fortnight  at  a  time  under  a  broiling  sun  in  the  Pacific 

34  I 
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as  often  as  I  have,  or  been  driven  back  three  days'  sail  out  of  his 
course  by  a  howling  hurricane,  won't  think  much  of  lying  quiet 
six  hours  in  a  pleasant  day  in  the  North  River,  in  such  a  steam- 
er as  this." 

As  soon  as  the  first  excitement  had  passed  away,  Congo  return- 
ed to  his  place  on  the  forward  deck  witli  the  carpet-bag,  leaving 
Jasper  to  go  about  at  his  pleasure  among  the  passengers.  He 
considered  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  case  but  to  await  Jas- 
per's orders.  So  he  seated  himself  on  his  box  again,  and  resumed 
his  occupation  of  amusing  the  children. 

The  bank  which  the  steamer  had  run  upon  was  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  river,  while  the  town  that  the  boys  were  going  to,  and 
also  the  rail-road  which  runs  up  and  down  the  river,  is  on  the  east- 
ern side. 

"  If  we  were  only  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,"  said  Jasper  to 
himself,  "  and  could  get  ashore,  we  might  go  home  by  way  of  the 
rail-road." 

Not  long  after  the  steamer  struck,  Jasper,  standing  on  the  up- 
per deck,  saw  a  boat  putting  off  from  the  western  shore  of  the  riv- 
er, and  soon  afterward  another  and  another.  The  boatmen  came 
in  hopes  of  getting  jobs  in  rowing  some  of  the  passengers  to  the 
shore.  They  concluded  very  naturally  that  among  all  the  pas- 
sengers there  would  be  a  number  that  would  not  be  willing  to  wait 
for  the  tide  to  rise,  but  would  wish  to  be  set  ashore,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  to  the  end  of  their  journey  in  some  other  manner. 

They  were  not  disappointed  in  this  expectation ;  for,  as  soon  as 
the  boats  drew  nigh  the  steamer,  the  passengers  began  to  hail  them. 
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Among  the  persons  thus  hailing  them  was  the  sea-captain  that  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

"  What  do  you  ask  to  set  us  ashore  ?"  said  the  sea-captain,  ad- 
dressing the  man  who  was  rowing  the  first  boat. 

"  On  which  side  ?"  said  the  boatman. 

"  On-  the  rail-road  side,  of  course,"  said  the  captain. 

"  I'll  take  two  of  you  over  for  half  a  dollar,"  replied  the  boat- 
man, "and  as  many  more  as  can  go  in  the  boat  for  a  shilling  a 
piece." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  captain  ;  "I  engage  your  boat ;  and  Til 
go  and  see  how  many  passengers  I  can  find." 

"But,  captain,"  said  one  of  the  passengers,  who  was  standing 
near  at  this  time,  "  I  thought  you  considered  it  almost  nothing  at 
all  to  get  aground  here  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  now  you  are  the 
first  to  want  to  get  away." 

"Of  course,"  said  the  captain.  "Because  a  man  takes  it  qui- 
etly when  he  gets  into  difficulty,  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  try  to  get  out  of  it  as  soon  as  he  can." 

So  saying,  the  captain  went  away,  and  going  about  the  boat,  he 
told  all  the  forlorn  and  lonesome-looking  women  that  he  could  find 
sitting  about  the  deck  or  in  the  cabin  that  he  was  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  and  if  any  of  them  wished  to  go,  rather  than  remain  on 
board  for  the  tide  to  rise,  they  were  welcome  to  a  passage  with 
him.  At  the  same  time,  he  told  them  that  he  had  learned  that  it 
was  several  miles  to  a  station  on  the  rail-road  either  up  the  river 
or  down. 

Quite  a  number  of  persons  accepted  the  captain's  invitation. 
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They  said  that  they  would  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  conveyance  to 
a  station  after  they  got  to  the  land. 

The  second  boat  was  engaged  by  a  gentleman  who  had  his  wife 
and  two  or  three  children  with  him.  One  of  these  children  was  a 
boy  of  about  Jasper's  age.  This  boy,  who  had  been  going  hither 
and  thither  about  the  steamer  since  she  struck,  watching  every 
tiling  that  was  going  on,  came  back  to  his  father  just  as  he  was 
closing  a  bargain  for  the  boat. 

"Father,"  said  he,  "the  captain  is  going  to  get  out  his  boat, 
and  send  all  ashore  that  wish  to  go,  so  that  you  can  go  in  that 
way  for  nothing." 

"  But  the  captain's  boat  is  stove  all  to  pieces,"  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"Ah!  but  he  has  got  another,"  said  the  boy. 

The  father  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment,  and  then,  after  a  pause, 
he  said, 

"After  all,  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  boat  to  ourselves. 
They'll  load  down  the  captain's  boat  so  that,  like  as  not,  she  will 
capsize  before  they  get  across.  At  any  rate,  we  should  not  have 
any  peace  on  the  passage." 

So  he  closed  the  bargain  with  the  second  boat. 

There  was  one  boat  left,  and  the  question  now  arose  in  Jasper's 
mind  whether  he  had  better  engage  it  for  himself  and  Congo,  or 
whether  he  had  better  go  on  shore  in  the  steamer's  boat.  It  seem- 
ed to  him  not  best  to  remain  on  board  the  steamer  ;  for,  as  he  had 
no  baggage  except  what  Congo  could  carry  in  his  hand,  they  could 
easily  prosecute  their  journey  if  they  could  once  get  to  the  shore. 
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"  If  I  go  in  the  captain's  boat,"  said  Jasper  to  himself,  "  I  should 
save  some  money ;  but  I  am  very  sure,  if  mother  were  here,  she 
would  rather  I  would  pay  the  expense  of  a  separate  boat  rather 
than  run  any  risk  of  being  capsized." 

This  consideration  decided  Jasper's  mind,  and  so  he  hailed  the 
third  boat,  and  engaged  the  man  in  charge  of  her  to  take  him  to 
the  shore. 

There  was  a  little  flight  of  steps  just  abaft  one  of  the  paddle- 
boxes,  which  could  be  let  down  to  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  go- 
ing to  or  from  boats  alongside.  The  boats  all  gathered  at  this 
place.  Jasper  went  to  the  forward  deck  to  find  Congo. 

"  Congo,"  says  he,  "I  have  got  a  boat  to  take  us  ashore ;  but 
after  we  get  ashore  it  will  be  three  or  four  miles  to  the  nearest 
station.  Do  you  think  you  can  walk  as  far  as  that  and  carry  the 
carpet-bag  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Jasper,"  said  Congo,  "  I  can  walk  that  far  just 
as  well  as  not." 

"  Then  we  will  go,"  said  Jasper. 

So  Jasper  led  the  way,  while  Congo  followed,  to  the  gangway, 
where  the  boats  were  assembled.  The  parties  that  were  going  in 
the  other  boats,  being  more  numerous,  were  longer  in  getting  ready, 
and  Jasper  and  Congo,  taking  advantage  of  the  interval,  stepped 
into  their  boat  and  pushed  off. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper  to  the  boatman,  "lie  by  here  a  few  mo- 
ments till  the  other  boats  are  ready.  If  there  is  not  room  enough 
for  all  that  wish  to  go  in  them,  we  can  take  one  or  two  more  here." 

"  We  could  take  ten  more  here,"  said  the  boatman. 
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The  boatman  was  desirous  of  getting  as  many  into  his  boat  as 
possible  ;  for,  although  he  had  agreed  to  take  Jasper  and  Congo 
for  half  a  dollar,  he  expected  to  receive  something  more  in  case  of 
his  having  additional  passengers  to  convey. 

So  the  boat,  after  going  off  a  little  way,  came  to  a  stand,  the 
boatman  resting  on  his  oars,  in  order  that  Jasper  might  watch  the 
operation  of  loading  the  other  boats.  First  came  the  gentleman 
with  his  wife  and  children.  They  got  into  their  boat,  and  the 
oarsmen  of  it  immediately  struck  out  across  the  river. 

Then  came  the  sea-captain's  boat.  Besides  the  captain  him- 
self, eight  persons,  several  of  them  women  with  children  in  their 
arms,  got  into  it.  There  was  room  for  more,  the  captain  said,  but 
as  there  were  no  more  that  seemed  disposed  to  come,  the  captain 
ordered  the  boatman  to  push  off,  and  they  too  began  to  move  rap- 
idly away  out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream. 

There  was  now  only  one  boat  remaining,  and  that  was  the  one 
belonging  to  the  steamer.  Seven  persons  got  into  her,  mostly 
men.  The  captain  of  the  steamer  stood  by  the  gangway  super- 
intending the  operation,  and,  when  all  the  seven  wTere  in,  he  turn- 
ed round  to  the  by-standers,  saying, 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  there's  plenty  of  room,  if  there  are  any  more 
of  you  that  wish  to  go  ashore." 

But  there  were  no  more,  and  so  the  boat  pushed  off. 

"Now,"  said  Jasper,  "we  may  go  too." 

So  the  boatman  began  to  row.  He  had  taken  only  a  very  few 
strokes  before  Jasper  observed  a  small  sloop  coming  across  the 
river,  as  it  were,  just  above  where  the  steamer  was  lying. 
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"  Look  out,"  said  Jasper,  "  or  that  sloop  will  be  aboard  of  us." 

"No,"  said  the  boatman,  "she  will  go  about  in  a  minute  or 
two,  and  then  she  will  run  across  the  river  the  same  way  we  are 
going,  but  she  will  be  to  the  leeward  of  us." 

Jasper  watched  the  sloop,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  saw  her  head 
coming  round,  and  in  a  moment  afterward  her  sails  were  shaking 
in  the  wind.  Very  soon,  however,  they  filled  on  the  other  tack, 
and  then  the  sloop  came  on  rapidly  after  the  boat,  though  it  was 
plain  that  she  would  pass  to  one  side. 

"  She'll  go  clear  of  us,"  said  the  boatman,  "  never  you  fear." 

The  sloop  now  came  rapidly  on  behind  the  boat,  and  soon  came 
up  with  her.  Jasper  observed  that  there  was  nobody  on  the  deck 
but  a  boy,  a  little  older  than  himself.  This  boy  was  steering. 
There  had  been  a  man  on  the  deck  when  the  sloop  was  going 
about,  but,  as  soon  as  she  had  got  well  under  way  on  the  new 
tack,  he  had  gone  below. 

On  seeing  this  sloop  passing  so  near  him  on  her  way  down  the 
river,  it  all  at  once  occurred  to  Jasper  that,  if  he  and  Congo  could 
get  on  board,  they  might  go  down  in  her  instead  of  walking  down 
on  the  shore.  He  suggested  this  plan  to  the  boatman. 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  take  us  on  board  this  sloop,"  he 
asked,  "and  land  us  at  the  first  station  down  the  river?" 

"  Like  enough,"  said  the  boatman. 

Jasper  immediately  rose  in  the  boat,  and  waving  his  hat  in  the 
air,  hailed  the  sloop. 

"  Sloop  ahoy — oy — oy  !"  said  he. 

"Halloo — o — o!"  answered  the  boy  who  was  steering. 
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The  sloop  takes  the  boat  in  tow.  The  travelers  on  hoard  of  the  sloop. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  us  two  on  board,"  cried  Jasper,  "  and  land 
us  down  the  river  at  the  next  rail-road  station.  I'll  pay  you  for  it." 

"  How  much  will  you  pay  us  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"Whatever  it  is  worth,"  said  Jasper. 

The  boy  said  nothing  in  reply,  but,  instead  of  an  answer,  he 
stamped  his  foot  three  times  on  the  deck  where  he  was  standing. 

A  moment  afterward  the  head  of  a  man  appeared  coming  up  the 
companion-way.  The  boy  spoke  a  few  words  to  him,  and  then 
the  man,  coming  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  took  up  a  small  line 
that  lay  upon  the  deck,  and  coiling  it  up,  he  threw  the  coil  out  to- 
ward the  boat  in  such  a  manner  that  it  uncoiled  as  it  went,  and 
the  end  of  it  fell  across  the  boat,  where  the  boatman  seized  it  and 
made  it  fast  round  a  thwart. 

"  I'll  land  you  at  the  next  rail-road  station,"  said  the  sloop- 
master  to  Jasper,  "for  half  a  dollar." 

"Very  well,"  said  Jasper;  "I'll  get  on  board." 

The  question  now  arose  to  Jasper's  mind  how  much  he  ought 
to  pay  his  boatman.  The  boatman  was  to  have  taken  him  and 
Congo  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river  for  half  a  dollar,  but  they 
met  the  sloop  before  they  had  gone  a  quarter  part  of  the  distance. 
Still,  as  the  change  in  the  plan  was  wholly  Jasper's  work  alone, 
he  did  not  think  it  right  that  the  boatman  should  lose  any  thing 
by  it,  so  he  concluded  to  pay  him  the  whole  amount. 

So  he  paid  the  boatman  his  half  dollar,  and  then,  when  the  boat 
was  brought  alongside,  he  and  Congo  climbed  up  on  board  the 
sloop.  The  boatman  handed  up  the  carpet-bag,  and  then  pushed 
off  his  boat,  and  rowed  away  back  toward  his  home. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

A    DISASTROUS   JOURNEY. 

THE  boy  who  was  steering  the  sloop  at  the  time  when  Jasper 
and  Congo  went  on  board  was  named  Julick.  He  was  partly  a 
boy  and  partly  a  man.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  his  character 
was  intermediate  between  that  of  a  man  and  of  a  boy,  but  that  it 
was  compounded  of  the  two,  so  that  he  was  sometimes  one  and 
sometimes  the  other.  When  he  was  on  board  his  father's  sloop 
he  was  usually  quite  a  man. 

He  had  been  accustomed  to  go  with  his  father  in  the  sloop  only 
a  few  weeks  at  the  time  when  Jasper  and  Congo  were  taken  on 
board  of  her,  and  it  was  almost  by  accident  that  he  first  began  to 
go.  His  father's  regular  man  was  sick,  and  could  not  go  that  trip. 
At  first  the  sloop-master  was  quite  perplexed  to  know  what  to  do, 
but  at  length  it  occurred  to  him  that  possibly  Julick  was  big  enough 
to  answer  for  a  substitute.  Julick  had  often  made  trips  with  his 
father  for  pleasure,  and  he  had  learned  something  about  the  man- 
agement of  the  sloop,  and  about  the  art  of  steering.  He  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  but  he  was  very  large  and  strong  of  his  age. 

"  He  is  not  quite  big  enough,"  said  the  sloop-master  to  him- 
self; "  but  the  Maria  steers  easily  in  smooth  weather,  and  perhaps 
he  will  do." 

So  he  went  out  to  look  for  Julick.  He  found  him  behind  the 
house  amusing  himself  at  a  tub  of  water  with  a  sham  sea-fight. 
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A  bombardment  of  pea-pods.  Julick's  efficiency. 

lie  and  his  little  brother  Tom  had  made  boats  of  pea-pods  to  rep- 
resent men-of-war,  and  then  he  and  Tom,  stationed  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  tub,  were  pelting  the  two  fleets  with  peas,  to  represent 
the  cannonading.  The  noise  of  the  conflict  was  denoted  by  the 
"  bangs*'  which  they  uttered  with  their  voices,  varied  now  and  then 
with  a  hiss  for  the  fusee  of  a  bomb-shell. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  said  the  sloop-master  ;  "  he's  a  mere  boy,  after  all. 
He  will  never  do." 

"  Well,  father,"  said  Julick,  with  his  hand  in  the  air  ready  to 
discharge  another  ball,  "  do  you  want  me  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  having  you  go  with  me  to  Albany  and  steer 
the  sloop,"  said  his  father;  "Joe  is  sick." 

"Yes,  father,  yes!"  said  Julick,  with  the  utmost  eagerness; 
"  yes,  sir,  let  me  go  ;  I  can  steer." 

Julick  threw  away  his  peas  and  ran  for  his  cap.  His  father 
let  him  go  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  got  on  board  he  stationed 
himself  at  the  helm,  and  steered  the  sloop  all  the  way  to  Albany. 

The  sloop-master  told  his  wife  when  he  came  home  that,  if  it 
were  not  for  taking  him  out  of  school,  he  would  make  him  his  steers- 
man and  dismiss  Joe.  "He  is  as  much  of  a  man  on  board  the 
sloop,"  said  he,  "as  half  the  mates  you  will  find  on  the  North  Biver." 

At  any  rate,  the  sloop-master  resolved  to  keep  Julick  on  board 
until  Joe  got  well,  and  as  Julick  liked  much  better  to  make  voy- 
ages with  his  father  between  New  York  and  Albany  than  to  go  to 
school,  he  made  no  objection  whatever  to  the  arrangement. 

And  thus  it  was  that  Julick  happened  to  be  steersman  when 
the  sloop  took  Jasper  and  Congo  on  board. 
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The  master  of  the  sloop,  after  giving  Julick  some  fresh  direc- 
tions about  steering,  and  especially  charging  him  to  knock  on  the 
deck  as  soon  as  they  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore, 
went  below  again,  leaving  Jasper,  Congo,  and  Julick  on  deck  to- 
gether. 

"Is  it  hard  work  to  steer  ?"  asked  Jasper. 

"  No,"  said  Julick,  "  not  in  such  weather  as  this.  It  is  only 
to  watch  the  sails  and  keep  close  to  the  wind.  And  not  too  close 
cither,"  he  added,  "  for  if  the  sails  begin  to  shiver  I  let  her  fall 
off  a  little." 

The  wind  was  blowing  up  the  river,  and  the  sloop  was  beating 
down,  so  that  she  had  to  go  back  and  forth  across  the  stream  in  a 
zigzag  direction,  keeping  close  to  the  wind,  as  the  sailors  term  it, 
on  both  tacks.  Julick  explained  all  this  to  Jasper,  and  finally  he 
let  Jasper  hold  the  tiller  a  little  himself,  and  Congo  too.  Congo 
was  very  much  pleased  to  see  how  completely  he  could  control  the 
course  of  the  vessel  by  moving  the  tiller  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  did  not  see  why  he  could  not  learn  to  steer,  he  said,  as  well 
as  to  drive  a  team,  in  a  reasonable  time. 

"  Yes,"  said  Julick,  "  you  could  learn  very  well,  and  you  could 
get  good  wages  on  the  river.  There  are  a  great  many  colored  men 
go  as  hands  on  board  the  North  River  sloops." 

"  Which  should  you  rather  do,"  asked  Jasper,  addressing  Con- 
go, "be  a  sailor  on  the  North  River  and  steer  a  sloop,  or  be  a 
coachman  in  New  York  ?" 

Congo  said  he  would  rather  be  a  coachman.  He  liked  the  care 
of  horses.  A  horse  had  more  soul,  he  said,  than  a  vessel. 
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"I  don't  know  exactly  what  you  mean  by  that,"  said  Julick ; 
"but  if  by  soul  you  mean  life,  and  spirit,  and  knowing  what  she 
is  about,  there  is  not  a  horse  in  all  Dutchess  that  will  beat  the 
Maria.  You  see,  now,  how  she'll  come  around." 

So  saying,  Julick  knocked  on  the  deck  for  his  father,  for  the 
sloop  was  now  drawing  near  to  shore.  The  sloop-master  went 
forward  to  attend  to  the  sails  while  the  sloop  came  about,  and 
then,  when  he  was  ready,  gave  the  order  for  Julick  to  put  down 
the  helm.  Julick  immediately  pushed  the  tiller  hard  over  to  lee- 
ward, and  immediately  the  sloop  began  to  come  swiftly  round  up 
into  the  wind,  causing  the  sails  to  shake  and  shiver  with  a  sound 
like  thunder. 

"  Look  out  for  your  heads  when  the  boom  comes  over,"  said 
Julick,  calling  out  aloud.  "Down!  down  with  you!  right  upon 
the  deck!" 

Jasper  and  Congo  dodged  down  just  in  time  to  save  their  heads 
from  the  boom,  which  swung  over  from  one  side  of  the  sloop  to 
the  other  with  great  force,  as  the  sloop  fell  off  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wind.  The  boys,  however,  still  remained  down,  not  knowing 
but  that  the  boom  was  coming  back  again. 

"That's  all,"  said  Julick;  "you  can  stand  up  again  now." 

The  boys  stood  up  and  looked  about  them.  A  strange  change 
had  taken  place.  The  sails  were  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  on  looking  forward,  instead  of  seeing  the  land  close  before 
them,  as  they  had  done  a  moment  before,  there  was  now  a  wide 
expanse  of  water,  with  the  shore  of  the  river  beyond  it,  three  or 
four  miles  away. 
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"  What's  the  matter  ?"  said  Jasper ;  "  where  are  we  ?  Where's 
the  land  ?" 

"It  is  behind  us,"  said  Julick  ;  "  we  are  on  the  other  tack  now." 

Jasper  looked  Lack,  and  saw  there  the  land  which  had  a  fewr 
minutes  before  appeared  so  near.  The  sloop  was  now  going  away 
from  it.  She  had  changed  her  direction  entirely,  though  both  Jas- 
per and  Congo  had  been  unconscious  of  the  change  at  the  time 
it  was  taking  place. 

In  this  manner  the  sloop  went  on,  shooting  swiftly  back  and 
forth  across  the  river,  but  getting  at  every  tack  farther  and  farther 
down  the  stream,  until  at  last  they  arrived  opposite  the  place 
where  the  master  said  was  the  first  rail-road  station.  There  was 
a  pier  here,  built  out  into  the  river  for  the  use  of  steam-boats  in 
making  their  landings.  When  the  sloop  arrived  near  the  pier, 
the  master  called  out  to  some  boys  that  were  playing  in  a  boat, 
near  some  steps  at  the  side  of  the  pier,  saying, 

"Boys,  come  out  here  with  your  boat.  I  want  you  to  land  a 
couple  of  passengers  for  me." 

The  boys  received  this  invitation  with  an  appearance  of  delight, 
as  if  they  deemed  it  a  great  honor  to  be  employed  in  conveying 
passengers  ashore.  One  of  them  began  eagerly  to  unfasten  the 
boat,  while  the  other  two  busied  themselves  in  getting  out  the  oars. 
They  soon  pushed  off  from  the  pier,  and  came  on  rapidly  toward 
the  sloop. 

"And  now,"  said  Jasper,  "I  will  pay  our  passage-money." 
So  saying,  he  took  out  his  wallet,  and  gave  the  captain  half  a 
dollar.  "  And  how  much  shall  I  pay  these  boys  ?"  he  asked. 
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"Oh  nothing,"  said  the  captain;  "they  won't  want  any  pay. 
They  are  glad  of  an  excuse  to  have  something  to  do  with  the 
boat.  Besides,  if  any  one  is  to  pay  them  it  should  be  I,  for  the 
agreement  was  that  I  should  land  you." 

So  Jasper  and  Congo,  after  bidding  the  captain  and  Julick  good- 
by,  climbed  down  into  the  boat,  which  the  boys  had  by  this  time 
brought  alongside,  and  so  were  rowed  safe  to  land. 

"Well,  boys,"  said  Jasper,  as  soon  as  he  and  Congo  had  step- 
ped out  from  the  boat  upon  the  pier,  "  the  captain  said  that  there 
would  be  nothing  to  pay  for  the  boat." 

"No,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "there's  nothing  to  pay." 

" But  I  think  you  ought  to  have  some  pay,"  said  Jasper  ;  "so 
I  will  give  you  two  cents  apiece." 

The  boys  seemed  greatly  pleased  with  this  announcement,  and 
they  all  began  scrambling  out  of  the  boat  to  get  their  two  cents. 

Jasper  felt  in  his  pockets,  but  he  had  no  cents.  He  had,  how- 
ever, a  ten  cent  piece,  which  he  drew  from  his  pocket  and  held  up 
before  the  boys. 

"Can  any  of  you  change  a  ten  cent  piece?"  said  he. 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  said  the  boys  altogether,  each  one  stretching 
out  his  hand  eagerly  to  get  the  money. 

"  Which  shall  I  give  it  to  ?"  asked  Jasper,  holding  back  the 
money. 

"  To  me !"    "  To  me !"    "  Me  !"    "  Me !"  said  all  the  boys. 

"But,  unless  you  can  decide  which  of  you  I  shall  give  it  to," 
said  Jasper,  "  I  don't  see  how  I  can  give  it  to  any  of  you." 

Finally  the  boys  agreed  upon  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
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treasurer  for  the  rest,  and  so  Jasper  gave  him  the  coin,  and  then 
he  and  Congo  went  on. 

"  And  now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  as  he  walked  up  the  pier,  "  all 
that  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  the  last  train  will  have  gone.  It  is  al- 
most four  o'clock,  and  I  should  think  that  the  two  o'clock  train 
ought  to  be  here  by  this  time.  That  is  the  last  train  that  con- 
nects so  as  to  take  us  home  to-night." 

It  was  not  far  to  the  station.  The  two  boys  walked  to  it  to- 
gether. When  they  reached  it  Jasper  went  in,  while  Congo  re- 
mained with  the  carpet-bag  at  the  door. 

In  a  moment  Jasper  came  out  with  two  tickets  in  his  hand,  and 
saying  that  the  train  had  not  gone  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  spoken  the 
words  before  he  heard  the  whistle. 

"There  she  comes  !"  said  Jasper;  "we  are  just  in  time.  If 
we  had  been  five  minutes  longer  in  making  our  passage  down  the 
river  in  the  sloop,  we  should  have  missed  it." 

So  Jasper  gave  Congo  the  tickets,  and  then,  as  soon  as  the  train 
came  to  the  platform,  he  and  Congo  got  in.  Jasper  took  his  seat 
with  an  air  of  great  satisfaction.  He  could  see  that  Congo  also, 
who  sat  at  a  little  distance  from  him,  looked  very  much  pleased. 
As  soon  as  the  train  began  to  move  again,  he  nodded  his  head  to 
Congo  with  an  expression  which  seemed  to  say, 

"Now  we  are  all  right.  We  have  got  through  with  all  our 
troubles." 

The  train  went  on  very  prosperously  for  about  an  hour,  stopping 
in  the  course  of  that  time  at  three  or  four  stations,  at  each  of  which 
some  people  got  out  and  others  got  in.  At  length  both  Jasper  and 
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Congo  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  two  sharp  and  sudden  blasts 
of  the  whistle,  and  a  sudden  stopping  of  the  train.  Jasper  looked 
out  of  the  window,  and  saw  trees  and  rocks  along  the  wayside, 
which  showed  that  they  were  not  at  a  station.  Besides,  at  a  sta- 
tion the  train  never  stops  in  that  sudden  manner. 

"What's  the  matter?"  exclaimed  Jasper,  almost  involuntarily. 

There  was  a  man  sitting  near  him  reading  a  newspaper. 

"  Cow  on  the  track,"  said  he,  without  raising  his  eyes  from  his 
paper. 

"Man  overboard,"  said  another  person,  sitting  near. 

"  Whipple-tree  broken,"  said  another. 

"  The  driver  lias  caught  the  snapper  of  his  whip  in  the  har- 
ness," said  a  fourth. 

"  Ah !  no,"  said  a  fifth ;  "  the  conductor  has  lost  his  hat,  and 
has  stopped  to  pick  it  up." 

"  Or  else  he  is  not  sure  about  his  way,"  said  a  sixth,  "  and  is 
stopping  to  inquire." 

The  men  got  quite  into  a  frolic  in  giving  these  fancied  explana- 
tions of  the  cause  of  the  stopping.  They  all,  however,  really  sup- 
posed that,  whatever  the  cause  might  be,  it  was  something  very 
temporary,  and  that,  after  a  few  minutes,  the  train  would  go  on. 
They  waited  about  five  minutes,  and  then  one  of  the  men  said  he 
would  go  and  see  what  was  the  matter. 

After  being  gone  a  short  time,  he  returned,  and,  sauntering  slow- 
ly into  the  car,  took  his  seat,  saying,  in  a  careless  manner, 

"  A  smash-up !" 

"A  smash-up!"  repeated  those  around  him,  astonished. 
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"  Yes.  There's  been  a  smash-up  on  the  road  ahead,  and  we 
were  stopped  by  a  red  flag  that  they  sent  down." 

"  And  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?"  asked  one  of  the  passengers. 

"  We  are  going  on  pretty  soon,  slowly,  up  to  the  smash-up,'* 
replied  the  man.  "  What  we  are  going  to  do  then  nobody  knows." 

The  train  soon  began  to  move  again,  as  the  man  had  foretold, 
but  it  went  very  slowly,  and  at  length  it  stopped. 

It  was  now  about  five  o'clock,  and  Jasper  began  to  feel  a  little 
solicitude  lest,  if  they  were  to  be  detained  long  by  the  accident, 
he  should  not  be  able  to  get  home  that  night. 

"  I'll  go,"  said  he  to  Congo,  "  and  see  what  has  happened.  You 
may  stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  carpet-bag." 

So  Jasper  went  out  upon  the  platform  of  the  car,  and  then 
climbed  down  to  the  ground,  though  it  was  a  long  step  down. 
There  were  other  persons  who  had  got  out  from  the  other  cars  of 
the  train  walking  along  by  the  side  of  the  track.  Jasper  followed 
them.  lie  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  smash-up.  The  locomotive 
of  the  train  which  had  met  with  the  accident  had  run  off  the  track 
entirely,  and  it  now  stood  canting  over  and  half  upset  on  the  slop- 
ing bank.  The  baggage-car  behind  it  was  broken  pretty  much  to 
pieces,  and  the  trunks  and  baggage  were  scattered  about.  Behind 
the  baggage-car  there  was  a  long  passenger-car,  which  had  been 
slewed  half  round  by  the  force  of  the  concussion,  and  now  lay  di- 
rectly across  the  track.  Behind  were  other  cars  more  or  less  mis- 
placed, and  at  all  gangs  of  men  were  at  work  trying  to  raise  them 
up  and  replace  them  on  the  rails,  or  to  get  them  out  of  the  way,  in 
order  to  clear  the  track  so  that  the  other  trains  might  pass  along. 
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Jasper  asked  some  of  the  men  how  long  they  thought  it  would 
take  to  get  the  track  clear,  but  he  got  no  satisfactory  information. 
One  man  said  he  thought  it  would  take  about  three  weeks.  An- 
other said,  "  About  as  long  as  a  kite-string."  Another  paid  no  at- 
tention to  the  question  at  all,  but  went  on.  with  his  work  without 
making  any  reply.  The  fact  was,  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
the  men  did  not  like  to  be  bothered  at  their  work  by  being  asked 
questions  about  it  which  they  did  not  know  how  to  answer. 

By  talking  with  some  of  the  passengers,  however,  Jasper  learn- 
ed that  it  would  probably  be  some  hours  before  the  track  could  be 
cleared,  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  many  of  the  passengers  were 
going  forward  to  the  next  station,  which  was  about  a  mile  distant, 
on  foot. 

Jasper  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what  he  ought  to  do — wheth- 
er he  should  stay  by  his  train,  or  go  forward  to  the  station. 

"  I'll  do  what  the  rest  of  the  passengers  in  my  car  do,"  said  he 
to  himself;  "though  I  think  the  conductor  ought  to  come  round 
and  tell  us  what  we  ought  to  do." 

So  Jasper  turned  his  steps  toward  the  car,  and  on  his  way  he 
met  the  conductor ;  so  he  asked  him  what  he  had  better  do. 

"I  think  you  had  better  keep  your  place  in  the  car,"  said  the 
conductor.  "  We  are  in  hopes  to  get  the  track  cleared  soon,  and 
if  we  do  we  shall  go  on.  If  we  don't,  then  you  will  go  to  the 
next  station  on  foot,  and  the  next  train  that  comes  down  the  river 
will  turn  about  and  go  up  again,  and  take  you  all  in." 

"But  that  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  get  home,"  said  Jasper, 
"for  I  shall  lose  the  connection/ 
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"  Then  you  will  have  to  stop  at  some  tavern  on  the  way  till  to- 
morrow morning,"  said  the  conductor,  "and  go  home  then.  If 
you  have  not  got  any  money,  the  tavern-keeper  will  trust  you 
when  you  tell  him  how  it  happened." 

So  saying,  the  conductor  hurried  on. 

Jasper  went  back  to  the  car,  where  he  had  left  Congo,  and  re- 
ported the  facts  to  him. 

"  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  we  had  "better  do,"  said  he. 

Congo  did  not  express  any  opinion  in  respect  to  what  it  would 
be  best  to  do,  for,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  no  opinion.  He  only  look- 
ed out  of  the  window,  as  if  he  wished  to  see  what  the  prospect  was. 

"It  is  growing  toward  night,"  said  Jasper,  looking  out  of  the 
window  too,  "and,  in  truth,  I  think  it  is  going  to  rain." 

The  sky  was,  indeed,  quite  cloudy,  and  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  a  storm  was  coming  on. 

"I've  a  great  mind,"  Jasper  added  at  length,  "to  go  on  as  far 
as  the  station,  and  wait  there  until  they  get  the  track  cleared.  I'll 
go  once  more  and  see  how  they  get  along  with  the  work.  In  the 
mean  time,  you  may  stay  here  and  take  care  of  the  carpet-bag ;  or, 
rather,  you  may  go  too,  and  take  the  carpet-bag  with  you." 

So  Jasper  went  out  of  the  car  again,  and  Congo  followed  him, 
carrying  the  carpet-bag.  They  made  their  way  together  to  the 
wrecked  cars,  and  remained  there  some  time  watching  the  opera- 
tions of  the  men,  who  were  at  work  with  jack-screws  and  other 
contrivances,  trying  to  raise  the  cars  and  get  them  back  upon  the 
rails.  But  they  made  very  slow  progress. 

At  last  Jasper  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  for  him  and 
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Congo  to  go  on  to  the  station.  It  was  growing  darker  every  mo- 
ment, and  it  looked  very  much  like  rain,  so  they  set  out  together 
on  the  track  in  the  direction  toward  the  station.  There  were  many 
other  parties  of  passengers1,  some  before  and  some  behind  them, 
all  going  the  same  way. 

After  they  had  been  going  about  half  a  mile,  Jasper  offered  to 
carry  the  carpet-bag  a  little  way  to  let  Congo  rest.  But  Congo 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  said  he  could  carry  it  himself 
all  the  way  just  as  well  as  not. 

Indeed,  he  thought  that,  as  Jasper  had  all  the  care  and  perplex- 
ity of  the  affair  upon  his  mind,  and  all  the  responsibility  of  de- 
termining what  was  to  be  done,  without  any  assistance  from  Con- 
go in  respect  to  those  burdens,  it  was  right  Congo  should  do  his 
own  work  in  full  without  asking  any  assistance  from  Jasper. 

At  length  they  drew  nigh  to  the  station.  It  was  now  quite 
dark,  and  it  was  beginning  to  rain.  Jasper  made  a  calculation 
from  the  time-tables  hung  up  in  the  station,  and  he  found  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  get  home  that  night ;  and,  as 
there  was  a  sort  of  hotel  there — a  high  three-story  wooden  build- 
ing, just  across  the  street  from  the  station — he  concluded  that  he 
would  go  and  see  if  he  and  Congo  could  get  lodgings  in  it  for  the 
night.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  coming  and  going,  and  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  both  at  the  station  and  around  the  doors  of  the 
hotel.  Some  were  lugging  trunks  and  other  baggage  to  and  fro ; 
some  were  hurriedly  making  arrangements  for  going  off  in  wagons 
and  other  vehicles  that  they  had  hired ;  and  some  were  standing 
about  in  groups,  fretting,  and  seeming  not  to  know  what  to  do. 
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Through  the  midst  of  all  these  people  Jasper  led  the  way,  and 
Congo  followed  into  the  hotel. 

Jasper  made  his  way  into  a  sort  of  bar-room.  There  was  a 
counter  there,  and  a  man  behind  it  entering  names  in  a  book,  and 
assigning  people  their  rooms.  As  soon  as  Jasper  could  get  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  the  man,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  have  a 
room  there  that  night. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  man,  emphasizing  strongly  the  word  sir,  "I 
am  afraid  not."  He  said  this  without  looking  up  from  his  book ; 
but  immediately  after  saying  it,  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  seeing  a 
boy  before  him  with  so  frank  and  intelligent  a  face,  he  looked  sur- 
prised, and  then  immediately  added, 

"  Wait  half  a  minute,  and  I'll  talk  with  you." 

After  Jasper  had  waited  several  minutes,  the  clerk  got  through 
his  business  with  the  other  men  that  were  there,  and  then,  after 
looking  at  Jasper  a  moment  more,  he  turned  round  to  another  young 
man  who  was  behind  the  counter  with  him,  and  said, 

"We  might  put  him  in  Bob's  room.  It  is  such  a  short  bed 
that  we  can't  put  any  body  else  there." 

Then  turning  again  to  Jasper,  the  man  asked, 

"Are  you  alone?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Jasper.  "  There's  nobody  with  me  except 
Congo  here." 

So  saying,  Jasper  pointed  to  Congo,  who  stood  behind  him  with 
ilic  carpet-bag  in  his  hand. 

"  Congo  ?"  said  the  clerk.      "  Who  is  he  ?" 

"He's  my  grandfather's  hired  boy,"  said  Jasper. 
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"  Oh,  well,  he  must  tumble  in  any  where,  under  the  tables  or  in 
a  corner.  We  are  too  full  to  give  him  any  thing  for  a  bed,  but 
we  can  give  you  a  boy's  bed  in  a  small  room." 

So  saying,  the  clerk  turned  round  a  big  book  which  he  had  upon 
the  counter  before  him,  and  handed  Jasper  a  pen,  in  order  that  he 
might  enter  his  name.  Jasper  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then 
the  clerk  called  a  boy  to  show  Jasper  to  his  room. 

"  Come,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  I  want  you  to  come  too." 

On  the  way  out  Jasper  asked  Congo  if  he  thought  he  could  find 
some  place  to  sleep. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Congo,  "  I  can  sleep  any  where.  I  can  have 
this  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow,  and  that  will  be  all  that  I  shall  want." 

The  stairs  that  Jasper  went  up  in  going  to  his  room  were  in  the 
back  part  of  the  house,  and  were  very  narrow  and  winding.  The 
entrance  to  them  was  by  a  door  leading  from  a  small  passage-way 
near  the  kitchen.  The  boy  who  went  to  guide  them  led  the  way, 
carrying  a  small  candle.  The  room  was  in  the  third  story.  It 
was  very  small.  There  was  one  narrow  single  bed  in  it,  of  the 
kind  called  a  sacking-bed.  There  was  a  small  table  and  a  chair. 
There  was  also  one  window,  which  opened  out  upon  the  stable- 
yard. 

There  was  no  washing  apparatus  in  the  room ;  but,  in  a  pas- 
sage-way which  the  boys  passed  through  in  getting  to  it,  there  was 
a  large  sink,  with  two  wash-bowls  in  it,  and  a  pail  full  of  water  on 
a  shelf  at  the  back  side  of  the  sink.  There  was  a  tin  mug  with  a 
long  handle  in  this  pail,  which  was  evidently  intended  to  be  used 
to  dip  out  the  water  from  the  pails  in  order  to  fill  the  bowls.  This 
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sink  was  for  the  use  of  the  lodgers  of  several  rooms  in  that  part 
of  the  house. 

The  boy  put  the  candle  down  on  the  table,  and  then  went  out, 
leaving  Jasper  and  Congo  to  themselves. 

"  Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  if  you  are  going  to  sleep  on  the 
floor  any  where,  I  had  rather  you  would  sleep  here  in  this  room." 

Jasper  thought  that  he  should  feel  safer  to  have  Congo  near,  in 
case  any  thing  should  happen  in  the  night.  The  result  proved 
that  he  was  very  correct  in  this  calculation. 

"And  now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "I 
don't  know  exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  for  supper." 

"They  were  taking  supper  down  in  the  supper-room,"  said 
Congo,  "when  we  came  up." 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper;  "  but  then  the  room  was  crowded  full,  and 
there  was  no  room  at  all  for  any  more.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  will  do.  We  will  go  across  to  the  station.  There  is  a  refresh- 
ment-room there,  and  we  can  get  whatever  we  want." 

Congo  seemed  to  like  this  proposal  very  much,  and  so,  Jasper 
leading  the  way,  they  both  ran  across  the  road  through  the  rain  to 
the  station.  There  they  found  a  long  counter,  with  cups  for  cof- 
fee, and  plates  with  cakes  and  pies  upon  them,  all  set  out.  Jas- 
per bought  some  sandwiches  and  a  piece  of  pie  for  Congo,  and, 
giving  him  the  plate  that  contained  them,  he  directed  him  to  go 
out  and  sit  down  on  a  seat  there  was  outside  under  the  piazza.  He 
would  come  out  presently,  he  said,  and  bring  him  a  cup  of  coffee. 

Congo  felt  a  little  embarrassed  at  being  thus  waited  upon  by 
Jasper  at  his  supper,  when  it  seemed  to  him,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
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priety,  that  he  ought  to  be  waiting  upon  Jasper.  However,  he 
was  accustomed  to  obey  implicitly  all  that  Jasper  said,  and  so  he 
took  the  plate,  and  went  away  to  the  seat  that  Jasper  had  desig- 
nated without  saying  a  word. 

Jasper  ate  his  own  supper  at  the  counter,  seated  on  a  high 
stool  which  was  placed  before  it.  He  left  his  place,  however,  for 
a  moment,  in  the  middle  of  his  supper,  to  carry  out  a  cup  of  coffee 
to  Congo.  Then  he  returned,  and  finished  drinking  his  own  cof- 
fee. Afterward  he  and  Congo  remained  some  time  at  the  station, 
amusing  themselves  with  seeing  what  was  going  on,  hearing  the 
conversation,  and  listening  to  the  reports  which  came  up  from 
time  to  time  from  the  train  that  had  run  off  the  track.  At  last, 
about  nine  o'clock,  they  went  back  to  the  hotel  and  ascended  to 
their  room. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "I  think  the  best  thing  that  we 
can  do  is  to  go  to  bed." 

So  Jasper  began  to  make  preparations  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  a 
cool  night,  and  there  were  two  blankets  on  the  bed.  Jasper  took 
off  one  of  them  and  gave  it  to  Congo  ;  the  other  he  kept  for  him- 
self. He  also  took  out  some  things  from  the  carpet-bag,  and  then 
gave  it  to  Congo  for  a  pillow. 

"  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  when  these  arrangements  had  been  made, 
"  do  you  ever  say  your  prayers  when  you  go  to  bed?" 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Congo,  rather  hesitatingly. 

"  We  ought  to  say  them  always,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  it  is  right  that 
we  should  say  them  ;  and  then,  besides,  it  comforts  us  when  we 
feel  lonesome  as  we  do  now ;  so  we  will  kneel  down,  and  I'll  say 
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the  prayers.  Ill  say  them  for  both  of  us.  If  you  listen,  that  will 
do  just  as  well." 

After  the  prayer,  which,  as  Jasper  had  predicted,  had  the  effect 
of  greatly  strengthening  and  comforting  both  the  boys  in  their 
hearts,  Jasper  undressed  himself  and  got  into  bed ;  while  Congo, 
lying  down  on  the  floor,  with  the  carpet-bag  for  a  pillow,  covered 
himself  up  with  a  blanket. 

"Congo,"  said  Jasper,  after  a  few  minutes'  pause,  "are  you 
comfortable  ?" 

But  Congo  gave  no  answer  to  this  question,  for  he  was  already 
fast  asleep. 

In  a  very  short  time  Jasper  fell  asleep  too. 

He  was  conscious  of  nothing  more  until  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  when  he  suddenly  awoke  and  perceived  a  smell  of 
smoke  in  the  room.  He  started  up  and  spoke  to  Congo.  Congo 
did  not  hear  him. 

Jasper  got  out  of  bed,  and,  finding  the  smell  of  smoke  very  de- 
cided, he  went  to  Congo  and  shook  him  by  the  shoulder,  at  the 
same  time  calling  out  to  him,  "  Congo !  Congo  !  wake  up  !" 

"  What's  the  matter?"  said  Congo,  opening  his  eyes,  and  look- 
ing about  him  wildly.  There  was  a  faint  light  in  the  room  from 
the  window — for  the  sky  had  cleared  up,  and  it  was  now  starlight 
-and  Jasper  could  just  distinguish  Congo's  features. 

"  Wake  up  !"  said  he  ;   "I  smell  something  burning." 

Congo  rose  up  immediately,  and,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the 
smell,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  said, 

"And  there's  ever  so  much  smoke  in  the  room  too  I" 
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"  I'm  afraid  the  house  is  on  fire  or  something,"  said  Jasper. 
"We  must  go  and  call  somebody.  I'll  dress  myself  as  soon  as  I 
can,  and  you  go  and  see  if  you  can  find  any  doors  to  call  people." 

Jasper  was  already  slipping  on  his  clothes  while  he  was  saying 
these  words,  and  he  proceeded  in  the  work  of  dressing  himself 
with  so  much  dispatch,  that  by  the  time  Congo  was  up  and  ready 
to  go  to  the  door  he  was  ready  to  accompany  him.  They  went 
together  into  the  passage-way  where  the  sink  was,  and  they  found 
it  even  fuller  of  smoke  than  their  room.  They  ran  across  this 
passage,  which  was  small,  like  a  small  entry,  and  there  opened  an- 
other door  which  was  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  instant  that 
they  opened  it  a  great  puff  of  hot  smoke  came  into  their  faces,  and 
they  could  hear  the  roaring  and  crackling  of  flames  down  below  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  accompanied  by  the  occasional  flash  of  a  lu- 
rid light  there. 

"  The  house  is  on  fire !"  said  Jasper,  and  he  instantly  shut  the 
door  again  to  keep  out  the  smoke  and  hot,  suffocating  air.  At  the 
same  moment  he  began  to  hear  shouts  and  outcries  below  of  women 
scrambling  and  people  crying  fire.  They  had  just  taken  the  alarm. 

"  We  can't  go  down  that  way,"  said  Jasper.  "  Let  us  look 
about  and  see  if  there  is  any  other  door. " 

So  they  looked  all  about  the  passage-way,  but  there  was  no 
other  door. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jasper,  "we'll  go  to  the  window,  and  the 
people  will  come  there  and  take  us  down  by  a  ladder." 

Congo  was  so  frightened  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself, 
though  the  composure  and  courage  which  Jasper  manifested  some- 
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what  sustained  him.  He  did  not  say  a  word,  but  he  seemed  be- 
wildered and  ready  to  faint  with  terror. 

"We'll  keep  both  the  doors  shut,"  said  Jasper,  "and  so  keep 
the  smoke  out  as  long  as  we  can.  You  may  open  the  window  and 
cry  fire,  while  I  see  if  I  can  find  a  match  and  light  the  candle.  It 
won't  be  so  gloomy  for  us  if  we  have  a  light." 

Jasper  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  only  way  for  them  to  es- 
cape from  the  house  was  by  being  taken  out  of  the  window  by  the 
people  below,  who  should  come  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  that  they  themselves  could  do  to  hasten 
their  escape  but  to  give  the  alarm  from  the  window,  in  order  that 
the  people  below,  as  soon  as  the  ladders  should  arrive,  might  come 
and  rescue  them. 

After  Jasper  had  struck  the  light  and  lighted  the  candle,  he  went 
to  the  window  himself.  There  were  many  people  running  to  and 
fro  in  the  yard,  and  he  could  see  flashes  of  light  shining  every  now 
arid  then  upon  the  sky,  as  if  the  fire  was  beginning  to  break  out 
on  some  other  side  of  the  house.  The  men  that  were  below  in  the 
yard  called  out  to  the  boys  to  tell  them  that  they  had  gone  for  lad- 
ders, and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  they  must  stay  where  they  were. 

"  There  will  be  time,"  they  said.  "  Don't  be  afraid  ;  there  will 
be  plenty  of  time." 

The  bells  of  the  town  soon  began  to  ring,  and  people  in  great 
numbers  came  running  to  the  scene  of  fire.  The  flashes  grew  more 
and  more  frequent,  until  at  length  they  ended  in  one  great  burst 
of  continuous  flame,  which  illuminated  the  whole  sky.  The  smoke 
grew  more  and  more  dense  in  Jasper's  room,  though  it  was  obvi- 
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OLIS  that  the  chief  seat  of  the  conflagration  was  around  upon  some 
other  side  of  the  house. 

"  Congo,"  said  Jasper,  "  come  with  me,  and  let  us  see  if  we  can 
not  find  where  the  smoke  comes  in.7' 

So  Jasper  went  out  into  the  passage-way  and  looked  at  the  door 
leading  to  the  staircase,  and  there  he  saw  streams  of  dense  smoke 
coming  in  through  the  key-hole,  and  through  the  crack  under  the 
door.  Jasper  contrived  to  keep  out  a  great  deal  of  this  by  stuffing- 
paper  into  the  key-hole,  and  by  laying  down  a  pillow  on  the  floor 
close  to  the  door,  to  stop  the  crack.  The  two  boys  then  came 
back  to  the  window  again  to  see  if  the  ladders  had  come,  and  also, 
in  case  they  had  not  come,  to  let  the  people  know  that  they  them- 
selves were  still  there. 

The  people  below,  when  they  saw  Jasper  and  Congo  at  the  win- 
dow again,  called  out  to  encourage  them. 

"  Keep  up  good  courage,  boys,"  said  they.  "  They  have  got  a 
ladder,  and  they  are  getting  some  women  and  children  out  on  the 
other  side  of  the  house.  They'll  be  here  very  soon." 

Just  then  Jasper  heard  a  crackling  sound  behind  him,  and,  look- 
ing round,  he  saw  the  plaster  curling  up  and  coming  off,  and  smoke 
and  fire  cominsj  through  on  the  back  side  of  the  room.  He  turned 

o  o 

round  immediately,  and  called  out  to  the  men  below. 

"  Tell  them  to  be  quick,"  said  he.  "  The  fire  is  bursting  into 
this  room." 

This  announcement  produced  great  commotion  below,  and  Jas- 
per saw  some  men  running  with  an  axe,  and  presently  a  party  of 
them  were  seen  bringing  a  long  stout  pole,  such  as  is  called  a  hay- 
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pole,  and,  after  laying  it  down  upon  the  ground,  they  seemed  to  be 
nailing  something  to  it,  making,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  deal  ot 
noise  and  clamor.  In  the  mean  time  the  fire  had  burned  entirely 
through  the  partition  on  the  back  side  of  the  room,  and  it  began 
to  be  very  hot  where  Jasper  and  Congo  were  standing. 

' '  Let's  cover  ourselves  with  the  blankets,  * '  said  Jasper.  ' '  Bring 
your  blanket  out  here." 

So  saying,  Jasper  seized  his  own  blanket,  and  ran  into  the  pas- 
sage-way with  it  to  the  sink,  and  began  to  wet  it  with  water.  In 
a  moment  Congo  came  too  with  his  blanket,  and  Jasper  put  that, 
into  the  sink  too,  and  then  wet  them  through  with  the  water  that 
was  in  the  pail. 

"  Now,  Congo,*' said  Jasper,  "put  this  all  over  you,  so  as  to 
cover  up  your  back,  and  shoulders,  and  head." 

So  saying,  he  handed  Congo  his  blanket,  and  helped  him  put  it 
on.  He  also  put  his  own  blanket  on  in  the  same  way,  and  then 
they  both  went  back  to  the  window.  It  was  now  so  hot  in  the 
room  that  it  almost  scorched  them  to  go  through,  and  the  only 
way  that  they  could  live  there  at  all  was  to  stand  with  their  heads 
out  of  the  window,  and  with  the  wet  blankets  toward  the  fire. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  window,  they  saw  one  end  of  the 
hay-pole  slowly  rising  up  from  among  the  crowd  under  the  win- 
dow. They  saw  that  there  were  two  cross-bars  nailed  across  near 
the  top  of  the  pole,  one  very  near  the  top,  and  one  two  or  three 
feet  farther  down. 

"  Now,  boys,"  said  the  men,  shouting  as  loud  as  they  could  call, 
"  cling  to  the  top  of  this  pole,  and  we  will  take  you  down.  Stand 
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The  boys  are  taken  down  by  the  pole,  and  are  saved. 


on  the  lower  bar,  and  hold  on  by  the  upper  one.  Don't  be  afraid. 
The  bars  are  nailed  on  very  strong." 

Although  these  directions  were  vociferated  in  the  loudest  pos- 
sible manner,  still  such  was  the  noise  and  confusion  that  Jasper 
could  scarcely  hear  a  word.  He  understood,  however,  from  the 
appearance  of  the  pole,  what  the  men  intended. 

"Now,  Congo,"  said  he,  "we're  all  safe.  Climb  right  out  of 
the  window  and  cling  to  the  pole,  and  the  men  will  take  you  down." 

"You  must  go  first,"  said  Congo.  "There  may  not  be  time 
to  put  it  up  again." 

"  Obey  me,"  said  Jasper. 

Congo  said  no  more,  but,  climbing  out  of  the  window  and  grasp- 
ing the  bars  of  the  pole,  he  clung  to  them  with  desperation.  The 
men  below  then,  having  hold  of  the  pole  in  great  numbers,  gradu- 
ally moved  it  away  from  the  windows,  and  then  let  the  top  of  it, 
with  Congo  clinging  to  it,  down  slowly  to  the  ground.  The  in- 
stant that  Congo  had  let  go,  they  raised  the  pole  again  to  the  win- 
dow. There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  for  the  flames  and  smoke 
were  pouring  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  just  above  Jas- 
per's head,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  he  could  have  lived 
there  but  a  very  few  minutes  longer.  They  were,  however,  in 
time.  Jasper  threw  back  the  blanket,  sprang  out  of  the  window 
to  the  pole,  clasped  it  tightly,  and  was  soon  taken  down  safely  to 
the  ground.* 

As  soon  as  Jasper  reached  the  ground,  Congo  came  to  him  with 
the  carpet-bag  in  his  hands,  which  I  had  forgotten  to  say  he  had 

*  See  Frontispiece. 
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thrown  out  of  the  window  just  before  he  descended  himself.  The 
people  gathered  around  him,  and  seemed  greatly  pleased  that  he 
had  escaped. 

"But  what  did  this  black  fellow  mean,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
"leaving  you  to  come  last?" 

"  I  ordered  him  to  come  first,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  he  obeyed  me."' 

"What  did  you  do  that  for?"  said  the  man. 

"  Why,  that  was  my  duty,"  said  Jasper. 

When  Jasper  and  Congo  got  home  at  last,  and  Mr.  Grant  heard 
this  story,  he  told  Jasper  that  he  did  perfectly  right. 

"It  was  your  duty,"  said  he,  "to  take  care  of  Congo  first. 
The  captain  of  the  ship  must  always  be  the  last  to  leave  his  ves- 
sel when  she  burns  or  sinks  at  sea." 

After  this,  Jasper  continued  to  have  Congo  in  his  employ  a  long- 
time in  the  country,  and  they  had  a  great  many  adventures  to- 
gether which  there  is  no  room  to  describe  in  this  volume.  When 
at  length  Jasper  went  back  to  New  York  again,  Congo  went  with 
him,  and  became  Mrs.  Bleeker's  coachman. 

And  a  most  excellent  coachman  lie  made. 


THE    END. 


Harper's  Storij  Books. — Comments  of  the  Press. 


A  most  valuable  addition  to  the  juvenile  library.     Al- 
j's  full  of  useful  information,  and  enforcing  the  purest 


Amoral  principles,  they  are  written  in  a  singularly  attract- 
'ive  style,  and  tend  to  cherish  a  taste  for  reading  of  an  in- 
structive character.     Their  interest  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  admirable  style  in  which  they  are  issued.     The  ty- 
pography is  of  a  very  superior  order,  and  the  pictorial 
embellishments  are  executed  in  the  best  style  of  modern 
wood-engraving.     No  family  can  receive  these  stories  as 
monthly  visitants  within  their  dwellings,  and  not  gain  a 
new  impulse  to  the  love  of  beauty  and  goodness. — Courier 
land  Enquirer. 

r  They  are  the  best  children's  books  ever  published. 
They  wisely  avoid  the  introduction  or  discussion  of  re- 
ligious topics,  yet  are  such  as  Christian  Parents  may  un- 
hesitatingly place  in  their  children's  hands.  The  price  is 
marvelously  low.  Twenty-five  cents  a  number  makes  it 
about  six  pages  of  print  and  two  excellent  engravings  for 
each  cent  of  the  money.  The  engravings  alone,  without 
a  line  of  letter-press,  would  be  cheap  at  the  price.  One 
good  thing  these  Story  Books  will  certainly  accomplish  ; 
I,  henceforth,  inferior  authorship  and  used  up,  worn  out  il- 
lustrations can  not  be  palmed  off  on  children.  They  have 
samples  here  of  what  is  best  for  them,  and  they  are 
shrewd  enough  not  to  put  up  with  any  thing  of  lower 
quality. — N.  Y.  Daily  Times. 

"  Harper's  Magazine"  and  "  Harper's  Story  Books"  will 
henceforth  be  welcomed  as  joint  visitors  in  thousands  of 
families  where  there  are  juvenile  readers  to  be  pleased  as 
well  as  adults  — ^V.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Once  introduced  into  the  family  circle,  these  books  will 
ever  be  welcome  visitants,  eagerly  looked  for  by  our  young 
friends.  Every  improvement  in  the  typographic  and  xyl- 
ographic  arts  is  made  to  contribute  to  their  embellishment. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Harper's  Story  Books"  have  won  the  hearts  of  chil- 
dren all  over  the  land.  When  once  introduced  into  the 
family,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  importunity  which  de- 
mands the  new  "  Story  Book"  as  soon  as  it  is  published. 
No  juvenile  books  could  be  better  adapted  to  awaken  in- 
terest and  impart  instruction. — New  Englander  (Congre- 
gational Review"),  Neiv  Haven. 

We  can  not  too  highly  commend  this  series  of  Story 
Books  for  children.  The  Christian  parent  may  safely 
trust  Mr.  Abbott  as  a  guide  to  his  little  ones  in  the  path 
of  goodness. — Southern  Churchman. 

We  have  heard  so  many  fathers  and  mothers  who  rec- 
ognize the  pleasant  duty  of  guiding  the  minds  of  their 
children  in  the  paths  of  knowledge  at  home,  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  commendation  of  this  series  of  books 
for  children,  that  we  feel  a  desire  to  see  them  universally 
read  among  children.  They  constitute  the  finest  series 
of  books  for  the  young  that  we  have  seen.  —  Louisville 
Courier. 

As  long  as  bright  eyes  love  to  read  pleasant  stories  and 
look  at  pretty  pictures,  such  juveniles  will  be  popular.— 
Church  Review. 

We  heartily  commend  it.  For  adaptation  to  the  child's 
mind,  and  easily-comprehended  moral,  Mr.  Abbott  deserves 
great  praise. — New  York  Albion. 


The  most  desirable  juvenile  books  issued  in  the  nation. 
Every  juvenile  reader  will  be  glad  to  own  them,  and  often 
want  to  reperuse  them. — Christian  Advocate  and  Jour- 
nal, June,  1856. 

Another  of  the  charming  series  of  Story  Books  which 
are  becoming  the  household  library  of  Young  America,  and 
even  crossing  the  Atlantic,  to  delight  thousands  of  juvenile 
readers  in  the  British  Islands.  *  *  Who  can  deny  his  chil- 
dren such  a  fund  of  useful  and  agreeable  instruction  when 
it  is  within  his  reach  for  the  sum  of  25  cents  ? — N.  Y. 
Daily  News. 

Who  is  better  qualified  than  Jacob  Abbott  to  prepare 
such  a  work  ?  He  always  seems  to  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of  just  what  children  want — just  what  will  take 
with  them,  and  so  serve  as  the  medium  of  conveying  in- 
struction in  the  pleasantest  form.  We  almost  envy  the 
relish  with  which  our  children  read  this  series.  Now  for  a 
suggestion  to  parents :  instead  of  buying  your  boy  some 
trumpery  toy,  give  him  a  year's  subscription  to  this  charm- 
ing monthly.  It  will  cost  you  three  dollars,  indeed  ;  but 
its  excellent  moral  hints  and  influence,  its  useful  and  en- 
tertaining knowledge,  are  worth  all  that,  and  much  more. 
If  you  think  you  can  not  afford  it  for  one  child,  take  it  for 
your  children's  home  circle,  and  let  one  read  it  aloud  to  the 
others.  You'll  never  repent  it. — Christian  Inquirer. 

Of  all  our  writers  who  have  undertaken  professedly 
the  juvenile  business  in  book-making,  no  one  has  equaled 
Jacob  Abbott,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  if  we  regard  both 
literary  and  moral  excellence.  With  his  editorial  charge, 
and  the  inviting  exterior  furnished  by  the  resources  of  the 
Harpers,  the  series  must  become  generally  popular.  — 
Charleston  Courier. 

Stories  preferred  by  children  to  any  others,  because  they 
contain  no  narratives  of  improbable  events,  but  just  what 
might  have  happened  to  any  little  boy  or  girl  on  any  day 
in  the  year.  If  parents  would  place  just  such  books  as 
these  in  the  hands  of  their  children  they  would  find  less 
trouble  in  governing  them. —  Yicksburgh  Whig. 

These  Story  Books,  with  their  elegant  engravings,  can 
be  no  otherwise  than  very  popular.  Grandfathers  as  well 
as  grandchildren  will  enjoy  them. —  Youths'  Temperance 
Advocate. 

Marked  not  only  by  very  sound  views,  but  by  a  peculiar 
tact  in  adapting  them  to  youthful  comprehension. — Phil- 
adelphia Episcopal  Recorder. 

These  books  have  never  been  surpassed  by  any  thing 
gotten  up  for  the  profit  and  pleasure  of  the  little  people.— 
Lutheran  Observer. 

We  have  already  commended  this  admirable  enterprise 
to  furnish  periodical  instruction  and  entertainment  for 
the  young.  Jacob  Abbott  is  confessedly  the  best  and 
most  successful  writer  for  the  young  now  living. — Evan- 
gelical Lutheran. 

The  incidents  are  well  selected,  and  put  together  with 
the  author's  well-known  power  and  skill.  The  series  is 
evidently  one  that  will  be  both  acceptable  and  useful  to 
the  young.  The  paper,  type,  and  wood-cuts  are  all  that 
the  most  critical  could  desire. — Presbyterian  Banner. 

Harper's  beautiful  Story  Books — a  series  got  up  in  the 
most  attractive  style. — Protestant  Churchman 
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Each  Number  of  HARPERS  STORY 
BOOKS  will  contain  K'.O  pages,  in  small 
quarto  form,  very  beautifully  illus- 
trated, ami  printed  on  superfine  cal- 
endered paper. 

The  Series  may  be  obtained  of  Book- 
sellers, Periodical  Agents,  and  Post- 
masters, or  from  the  Publishers,  at 
THREE  DOLLARS  a  year,  or  TWENTY- 
FIVE  CENTS  A  D 


The  two  Periodicals,  HARPER'S  N 


MONTHLY  MACA/JXK  and  HARPER'S  STO- 


RY BOOKS,   will  be  supplied   at  FIVE 


DOLLARS  a  year,  and  will  be  published 
on  the  first  day  of  each  Month. 

The  Postage  upon  HARPER'S  STORY 
BOOKS,  which  must  be  paid  quarterly 
in  advance,  is  Two  CENTS. 
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